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The following BOOKS for the Uſe of Schouls, 
printed for Richardſon and Urquhart, under 
the Royal-Exchange. 


YEAUTIES of NATURAL HISTORY ; or Ele- 
ments of Zoography. Being a ſhort and pleaſing 
Introduction to au Acquaintance with the Nature and 
Qualities of the Animal World: Diveſted of all fabulous 
Abſurdities. Selected from the moſt celebrated Natu- 
raliſts, and arranged under the General Heads of Qua- 
drupeds, Fowls, Fi bes, Lizards, Inſects, &c. Deſcribing: 
all the capital Characteriſticks of the moſt iRinguiſhed 
Individuals, in every ſeparate Claſs ; their diſcriminating 
Habits of Life; their ſocial, ſavage, active, or indolent 
Diſpoſitions ; the regular Economy and Government of 
ſome, the ſingular Sagacity of others, and the wonderful 
Inſtinct of all. With a Preliminary Effay, on the Plea- 
ſure and Advantage of this Science. The whole illu- 
ſtrated by a great Vaziety of Copper. Plates, engraved 
from Nature. Price 38. Gd. beund. 

I ſaw, when at his Word this formlefs Mafs, 

The World's material Mould, came to a Heap: 
Confuſion heard his Voice, and wild Uproar a 
Stood rul'd. Mikron. 


A NEW COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR of the 
LATIN TONGUE : Wherein the Elements of the 
Language are plainly and briefly compriſed in Engliſh, 
&c. For the Uſe of Schools and Private Gentlemen. 
By W. BELL, A. B. The 2d Edit. price 18. 6d. 


A NEW COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR of the 
GREEK TONGUE: Wherein the Elements of the 
Language are plainly and briefly compriſed in Engliſh, 
For the Uſe of Schools and Private Gentlemen, whether 
they have been taught Latin or not. By W. BELL, A, B. 
The 2d Edit. price 2s. | 


EXERCISES for turning ENGLISH into FRENCH, 
with the Grammatical Rules, digeſted in a plain and 
eaſy Method ; whereby Scholars of the cendereſl Capaciiy 
are enabled to write the French Language with Propriety. 
Corrected and augmented with a gre.t Variety of ne 


ules and Examples, and the French Verbs, regular and 


| 
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ſition of the adjectives and conjunctive pronouns. The 
government of the verbs, the uſe of the moods, and the 


- Lambert's Advice to her Son. The third Edit. price 28. 


importance to every rank and degree of life ; in ſo much, 


perly attended to, it will be of more real ſervice in 


irregular, By A. SCOT, A. M. Member of the Univer- 
ſity of Paris. | 
Extract from the Preface of this Edition: | 

«THE firſt edition of the Exerciſes has met with ſuch 
a favourable reception. from the public, that the author 
has been enc9araged to ze-print them, The learner will 
nnd in the ſecond edition a great variety of new rules 
and examples. The rules concerning the articles, and 
their uſc, are ſet down in a plainer and eaſier manner than 
in moſt performances of this kind; as likewiſe the po- 


les to know when the participles are declinable, is ex- 
plained with the greateſt perſpicuity. The uſe of the ne- 
gations are thoroughly canvaſſed: in ſhort, no pains have 
been ſpared to render every part of the French Syntax as 
intelligible as poſſible,” | 
LORD CHESTERFIELD's ADVICE TO HIS SON 
on MEN and MANNERS: Or, a New Syſtem of Edu- 
cation, in which the Principles of Politeneſs, the Art of 
acquiring a Knowledge of the World, with every Inſtruc- 
tion neceſſary to form a Man of Honour, Virtue, Taſte, and 
Faſkion, are laid down in a plain, eaſy and familiar man- 
ner. To which is now added, The Marchioneſs de 


ſewed. *,* This little book, «which is ſtripped of every 
thing that might be ſuppoſed improper for the inſpection 
of youth, contains advice and inſtruction of the higheſt 


that if read with attention, and its admonitions are pro- 


forming agreeable manners, than any book in our own or 
any other language. 

BEVERY WOMAN HER OWN PHYSICIAN; Or, 
The Lady's Medical Aſſiſtant. Containing the Hiſtory 
and Cure of the various Diſeaſes incident to Women and 
Children. The whole rendered intelligible by Preicriptions 
in Engliſh of the reſpectire Medicines proper to be given 
in every Diſeaſe; and delivered in ſuch a plain and fami- 
liar Manner, that every Woman of common Capacity may 
ſaſely preſcribe for herſelf, her Acquaintance, and her poor 
Neighbours. By A. HUME, M. D. price 28. ſewed. 


* 


As the deſign of Learning is to render perſons 
; 4 agreeable companions to themſelves, and uſeful 
| members of ſociety ; to ſupport ſolitude with pleaſure, 
and to paſs through promiſcuous temptations with 
| prudence ; 'tis preſumed, this compilation will not 
, de unacceptable : being compoſed of pieces ſelected 
N from the moſt celebrated moral writers in the Englith 
language, equally calculated to promote the principles 
of religion, and to render youth vigilant in diſcharg- 
ing the ſocial and relative duties in the ſeveral ſtations 
of life ; by inſtilling into their minds ſuch maxims of 
virtue and good breeding, as tend to eradicate Jocal 
prejudices and ruſticity of manners; and, at the ſame 
time, habituate them to an elegant manner of expreſ- 
ſing themſelves either in Writing or Speaking. 

And as the firſt impreſſion made on the minds of 
youth is the moſt laſting, great care ſhould be taken 
to furniſh them with ſuch ſeeds of reaſon and philo- 

ſophy, as may rectify and ſweeten every part of their 
future lives; by marking out a proper behaviour both 
with reſpect to themſelves and others, and exhibiting 
every virtue to their view which claims their attention, 
and every vice which they ought to avoid. Inſtead 
of this, we generally ſee youth ſuffered to read ro- 
mances, which impreſs on their minds. ſuch notions 
of Fairies, Goblins, &c. that exift only in the ima- 
gination, and, being ſtrongly imbibed, take much 
time to eradicate, and very often baffle all the power 
of philoſophy. If books abounding with moral inſtruc- 
tions, conveyed in a proper manner, were given in- 
their ſtead, the frequent reading of them would implant 
in their minds ſuch ideas and ſentiments, as would 
enable them to guard againſt thoſe prejudices ſo fre- 
quently met with amongſt the ignorant. | 
Nor is it poſſible that any perſon can ſpeak or write 
with elegance and py who has not been taught 
3 to 
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to read well, and in ſuch books where the ſentiments 
are juſt and the language pure. 

An inſipid flatneſs and languor is almoſt the univer- 
ſal fault in reading; often uttering their words fo 
faint and feeble, that they appear neither to fee] nor 
underſtand what they read, nor have any deſire it 
ſhould be underſtood or felt by others. tn order to 
acquire a forcible manner of pronouncing words, let 


the pupils inure themſelves, while reading, to draw 


in as much air as their lungs can contain with eaſe, 
and to expel it with vehemence in uttering thoſe ſounds 
which require an emphatical pronunciation, and to 
read aloud with the exertion they can command; let 
all the conſonant ſounds be expreſſed with a full im- 
pulſe of the breath, and a forcible action of the or- 
gans employed in forming them; and all the vowel 
ſounds have a full and bold utterance. 

Theſe reaſons, and to inſpire youth with noble 
ſentiments, juſt expreſſion, to eaſe the teacher, and 
to render a book cheap and convenient for ſcho_.ls, as 


well as private perſons, who have neither time nor 
opportunity to peruſe: the works of thoſe celebrated 
authors from whence this collection is made, was the 
cauſe of the following compilation. 


And as ſpeeches in both houſes of parliament, 


pleadings at the bar, inſtructions in the pulpit, and 


commercial correſpondence, are delivered and carried 
on in the Engliſh Language; the cloathing our 


thought with proper expreſſions, and conveying our 


ideas, either in writing or ſpeaking, agreeably, can- 


not fail of making an impreſſion upon the hearer or 
reader. For, a man's knowledge is of little uſe to 
the world, when he is not able to convey it properly 


to others; which is the caſe of many who are en- 


dowed with excellent parts, but are either afraid or 
aſhamed of writing or ſpeaking in public, being con- 


ſcious of their on deficiency of expreſſing themſelves 
in proper tem. , 
| In 
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In order to remedy theſe defects, and to eaſe the 


teacher, I would adviſe, that ſeveral young gentlemen 


read in aclaſs, each a ſentence in this book, (it being 
divided into ſmall portions for that purpoſe) as often 
as convenient: and let him who reads beſt be ad- 


vanced to the head, or have ſome pecuniary reward; 


and every inferior one according to his merit: this 
will create emulation among them, and facilitate their 
improvement much more than threats or corrections, 
which ſtupifies and intimidates them, and often ends 
in contempt of theit teachers, and learning in gene- 
ral, This will draw forth thoſe latent abilities, which 
otherwiſe might lie dormant for ever. 

It may not be improper for the teacher, or ſome 
good reader, to read a ſentence or two firſt, that the 
learners may gain the proper emphaſis, and read with- 
out that monotony ſo painful to a good ear: for they 
will improve more by imitating a good reader, than 
any rules that can be laid down to them. When they 
come to read gracefully, let them ſtand up in the 
ſchool and read aloud, in order to take off that baſh- 
fulneſs generally attending thoſe who are called upon 
either to read or ſpeak in public. 

'{ he next thing I would recommend, is the Engliſh 
Grammar, (the beſt I know of is Buchanan's Syntax) 
the knowledge of which is abſolutely neceflary, as it 
is the ſolid foundation upon which all other ſcience 
reſts, After they have run over the rules of ſyntax, 
the teacher may dictate to them one ormnore ſentences 
in falſe Engliſh, which they may correct by their 
grammar rules, and alſo find out the various ſignifica- 
tions of each word in the dictionary; by which means 
they will ſoon acquire a copions vocabulary, and be- 
come acquainted not with words only, but with things 
themſelves. Let them get thoſe ſentences by heart to 
ſpeak extempore; which will, in ſome meaſure, be 
delivering their own compoſitions, and may be re- 
peated as often as convenient. This will ſoon give 

| x . the 
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the young gentlemen an idea of the force, elegance, 
and beauty of the Engliſh language. | 
} The next thing I would gladly recommend is that 
1 of letter-writing, a branch of education which ſeems 

| to me of the utmoſt utility, and in which moſt of our 

| youth are deficient at their leaving ſchool; being ſuf- 
| fered to form their own ſtile by chance, or imitate the 
| firſt wretched model that falls in their way, before 

i they know what is faulty, or can reliſh the beauties 
l of a juſt ſimplicity. bet: ct 
f For their improvement in this particular, the 
4 _ teacher may cauſe every young gentleman to have a 
ſlate or paper before him, on Saturdays, and then dic- 


| tate a letter to them, either of his own- compoſition, 
| or taken out of ſome book, and turn it into falſe Eng- 
| liſn, to-exerciſe them in the grammar rules if he thinks 
| proper, which they ſhould all write down, and then 
correct and tranſcribe it fairly in their books. 
Alter the young gentlemen have been accuſtomed 
do this ſome time, a ſuppoſed correſpondence may be 
| fixt between every two of them, and write to one 
another under the inſpection of the teacher, who 
may correct and ſhew their faults when he ſees oc- 
| caſion; by ſuch. a method he will ſoon find them 
ö improve in epiſtolary writing. The ſame may be 
obſerved with regard to young ladies, who are very 
1 often deficient not only in orthography, bat every 
bother part of grammar. | e 
i If ſomething ſtmilar to this method be purſued, it 
U will ſoon reflect honour on the teacher, give the 
x higheſt ſatisfaction wn manga ng parents, and entail 
upon the ſcholar a pleaſing and laſting advantage. 
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THE 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
* AND 
LADY's MONITOR, 
| 5 AND N 5 
ENGLISH TEACHER's ASSISTANT. 


Purſuit of Knowledge recommended to Youth. 


1. I Am very much concerned when I ſee young gen- 


tlemen of fortune and quality ſo wholly ſet upon 
pleaſure and diverſions, that they neglect all thoſe im- 
provements in wiſdom and knowledge which may make 
them eaſy to themſelves and uſeful to the world. The 
oreateſt part of our Britiſb youth loſe their figure, and 
grow out of faſhion, by that time they are five and 
twenty. | 

2. As ſoon as the natural gaiety and amiableneſs of the 
young man wears off, they have nothing left to recom- 
mend them, but „ie by the reſt of their lives, among the 
lumber and refuſe of -the ſpecies. 

It ſometimes happens indeed, that for want of ap- 
plying themſelves in due time to the purſuits of know- 
ledge, they take up a book in their declining-years, and 
grow very hopeful ſcholars by that time they are three- 
ſcore. I muſt therefore earneſtly preſs my readers, who 
are in the flower of their youth, to labour at thoſe 
accompliſhments which may ſet off their perſons when 
their bloom is gone, and to lay in timely proviſions for 
manhood and old age. In ſhort, I would adviſe the 

| 38 pouth 


2 Je Young Gentleman and Lady's Monitor, 


youth of fiſteen to be —— every day the man of 
fifty, or to conſider how to e himſelf venerable at 
threeſcore. 

3- Young men, who are naturally ambitious, would 
do well to obſerve how the greateft men of antiquity 
made it their ambition to excel all their cotemporaries 
in knowledge. Julius Cæſar and Alexander, the moit 
celebrated inſtances of human greatneſs, took a particu- 
lar care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their ſxill in the arts 
and ſciences. We have ſtill extant ſeveral remains of the 
former, which juſtify the character given of him by the 
learned men of his own age. | | 

4. As for the latter, it is a known ſaying of his, that 
he was more obliged to Ariſtotle, who had inſtructed 
hmm, than to Philip, who had given him life and empire. 
There is a letter of his recorded by Plutarch and Aulus 
. Gellius, which he wrote to 4riforle, upon hearing that 
he had publiſhed thoſe lectures he had given him in 
private. This letter was written in the following words, 
at a time when he was in the height of his Perſian con- 
queſts: | : 


"OPT Alexander 70 Ariſtotle, Greeting. 

«« YOU have not done well to publiſh your books of 
ſelect knowledge; for what is there now in which I 
«© can ſurpaſs others, if thoſe things which I have been 
«« inftruted in are communicated to every body? For my 
« own part I declare to you, I would rather excel others 
« in knowledge than power. Farewell.” 

6. We ſee by this letter, that the love of conqueſt was 
but the ſecond ambition in 4/txander*s ſoul. Knowledge 
is indeed that, which, next to virtue, truly and eſſentially 
raiſes one man above another. Tt finiſhes one half of 
the human ſoul. It makes being pleaſant to us, fills the 


mind with entertaining views, and adminiſters to it 2 


perpetual ſeries of gratifications. 

It gives eaſe to ſolitude, and gracefulneſs to retirement 
It fills a public ſtation with ſuitable abilities, and adds 1 
luftre to thoſe who are in the poſſeſſion of them. 

| 2 | 7. Learning 


my God, thou haft made thy 
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7. LOS, by which I mean all uſeful knowledge, 


whether ſpeculative or practical, 1s in popular and mixt 


overnments the natural ſource of wealth and honovr. - 


we look into moſt of the reigns from the conqueſt, we 
ſhall find, that the favourites of each reign have been 
thoſe who have raiſed themſelves. The greateſt men 
are generally the growth of that particular age in which 
they flouriſh. 

8. A ſuperior capacity for buſineſs, and a more exten- 
five knowledge, are th&ſteps by which a new man often 
mounts to favour, and outſhines the reſt of his cotempo- 
raries. But when men are actually born to titles, it is 
almoſt impoſſible that they ſhould fail of receiving an ad- 
ditional greatneſs, if they take care to accompliſh them- 
ſelves for it. 

9. The ſtory of Solamon's choice does not only inſtruct 
us in that point of hiſtory, but furniſhes out a very fine 
moral to us, namely, that he who applies his heart to 
wiſdom, does at the ſame time take the moſt proper me- 
thod for gaining long life, niches, and reputation, which 
_ very often not only the rewards, but the effects of 
wiſdom. | 


10. As it is very ſuitable to my preſent ſubject, I ſhall | 


firit of all quote this paſſage in the words of ſacred writ, 
and afterwards mention an allegory, in which this whole 
paſſage 1s repreſented by a famous French Poet ; not 
queſtioning but it will be very pleaſing to ſuch of my 
readers as have a taſte of fine writing. 

11. In Gibeon the Lord ap to Solomon in a dream 
by night: and God ſaid, ** aſk what I ſhall give thee.” 
And Solomon ſaid, ** Thou haft ſhewed unto thy ſervant 
„ David, my father, great mercy, according as he walked 
before thee in truth, and in 5 heeouſhct, and in up- 
«« rightneſs of heart with thee, and thou haſt kept for him 
* this great kindneſs, that thou haſt given him a ſon to 
« fit on his throne, as it is this day. 
ervant King inſtead of 
% David my father; and I am but a little child: I know 
not how to go out or come in. 
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12, © Give therefore thy ſervant an underſtanding 
« heart to judge thy people, that I may diſcern between 
«© good and bad: for who is able to judge this thy ſo 
great a people?” And the ſpeech pleaſed the Lord, 
that Solomon had aſked this thing. And God faid unto 
him, ** becauſe thou haſt aſked this thing, and haſt not 
„ aſked for thyſelf long life, neither has aſked riches for 

« thyſelf, nor haſt aſked the life of thine enemies, but 
« has aſked for thyſelf underſtanding to diſcern judg- 
« ment: behold I have done according to thy words, ſo 
4% J have given thee a wiſe and underftanding heart, ſo 
ce that there was none like thee before thee, neither after 
« thee ſhall any ariſe like unto thee. | 

13. And I have alfo given thee that which thou 
«© haſt not aſked, both riches and honour, ſo that there 
<«« ſhall not be any among the kings like unto thee all 
_ «© thy days. And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep 
« my ſtatutes and my commandments, as thy father Da- 
« wid did walk, then I will lengthen thy days.” And 
| Solomon awoke, and behold it was a dream. — 

14. The French poet has ſhadowed this ſtory in an al- 
legory, of which he ſeems to have taken the hint from the 
fable of the three goddeſſes appearing to Paris, or rather 
from the viſion of Hercules, recorded by Nenophor, where 
Plea ſure and Virtue are repreſented as real perſons makin 
their court to the hero with all their ſeveral charms — 
allurements. 

15. Health, wealth, victory and honour are intro- 
duced ſucce flively in their proper emblems and characters, 
each of them ſpreading her temptations, and recemmend- 
ing herſelf to the young monarch's choice, Wiſdom en- 
ters laſt, and ſo captivates him with her appearance, that 
he gives himſelf up to her. Upon which ſhe informs 
bim, that thoſe who appeared before her were nothing 

but her equipage, and that ſince he had placed his heart 

upon wiſdom, health, wealth, victory and honour ſhould 
always wait on her as her handmaids, 
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Direficns how to ſpend our Time. 


E all of us complain of the ſhortneſs of time, 
ſaith Seneca, and yet have much more than we 
know what to do with. Our lives, ſays he, are ſpent 
either in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the 
purpoſe, or in doing nothing that we ought to do: 
we are always complaining our days are few, and 
acting as though there would be no end of them. That 
noble philoſopher has deſcribed our inconſiſtency with 
ourſelves in this particular, by all thoſe various turns 
of expreſſion and thought which are peculiar to his 
writings. 

2. I often conſider mankind as wholly inconſiſtent with 
itſelf in a point that bears ſome affinity to the. former. 
Though we ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of life in gene- 
ral, we are wiſhing every period of it at an end. The 
minor longs to be at age, then to be a man of buſineſs, 
then to Hake up an eſtate, then to arrive at honours, then 
to retire. Thus although the whole of life is allowed by 
every one to be ſhort the ſeveral diviſions of it appear long 
and tedious. | | . . > 

3. We are for lengthening our ſpan in general, but 
would fain contract the 2 of which it is compoſed. 
The uſurer would be very well ſatisffted to have all the 
time annihilated that lies between the preſent moment 
and next quarter day. The politician would be contented 
to loſe three years in his life, could he place things in 
the poſture which he fancies they will ſtand in after ſuch 
a revolution of time. PH 

4- The lover would be glad to ſtrike out of his exiſt- 
ence all the moments that are to paſs away before the hap- 
55 meeting. Thus, as far as our time runs, we ſhould 

very glad in moſt parts of our lives, that it ran much 
{aſter than it does. Several hours of the day hang upon 
i B 3 our 
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our hands, nay, we wiſh away whole years; and travel 
through time as through a country filled with many wild 
and empty waſtes, which we would fain hurry over, that 
we may arrive at thoſe ſeveral little fettlements or ima- 
ginary points of reſt, which are diſperſed up and down 
In It, | 

5. If we may divide the life of moſt men into twenty 
parts, we ſhall find, that at leaſt nineteen of them are 
mere gaps and chaſms, which are neither filled with plea- 
fure nor buſineſs. I do not however include in this cal- 
culation the life of thoſe men who are in a perpetual hurry 
of affairs, but of thoſe only who are not always en- 
gaged in ſcenes of action; and I hope I ſhall not do an 
unacceptable piece of ſervice to theſe perſons, if I point 
out; to them certain methods for the filling up their empty 
ſpaces of life. The methods I ſhall propoſe to them are 
as follow : ; | 

6. The firſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the moſt ge- 
neral acceptation of the word. That particular ſcheme 
which comprehends the ſocial virtues, may give employ- 
ment to the moſt induſtrious temper, and find a man in 
buſineſs more than the moſt active ſlation of life. To ad- 
viſe the ignorant, reheve the needy, comfort the afflited, 
are duties that fall in our way almoſt every day of our 
hves. 

» A man has nent opportunities of mitigating the 
Main of a 57 rg of N juſtice to the as of 
a deſerving man; of ſoftening the envious, quieting the 
angry, = rectifying the prejudiced ; which are all of 
them employments ſuited to a reaſonable nature, and 
bring great ſatisfaction to the perſon who can buſy him - 
ſelf in them with diſcretion, © 1 

8. There is another kind of virtue that may find em- 
ployment for thoſe retired hours in which we aft alto- 
gether left to ourſelves and deſtitute of company and 
converſation; I mean that intercourſe and communica- 
tion which every reaſonable creature ought to maintain 
with the great Author of his being. 
9. The man who lives under an habitual ſenſe of the 
divine preſence, keeps up a perpetual chearfulneſs of tem- 
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, and enjoys every moment the ſatisfaction of thinking 
bimelf in company with his deareſt and beſt of friends. 
The time never lies heavy upon him; 1t is impoſſible for 
him to be alone. 

10. His thoughts and paſſions are the moſt buſied at 
ſuch hours when thoſe of other men are the moſt unac- 
tive: he no ſooner ſteps out of the world but his heart 
burns with devotion, ſwells with hope, and triumphs in 
the conſciouſneſs of that preſence which every where ſur- 
rounds him; or, on the contrary, pours out its fears, its 
ſorrows, its apprehenſions, to the great ſupporter of its 
exiſtence. 

11. I have here only conſidered the neceſſity of a man's 
being virtuous, that he may have ſomething to do; but 
if we conſider further, that the exerciſe of virtue is not 
only an amuſement for the time it laſts, but that its in- 
fluence extends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence which lie 
beyond the grave, and that our whole eternity is to take 
its colour Foun thoſe hours which we here employ in 
virtue or in vice, the argument redoubles npon us, for 
putting in practice this method of paſſing away our 
time. DE 

12. When a man has but a little ſtock to improve, 
and has opportunities of turning it all to good account, 
what ſhall we think of him if he ſuffers nineteen parts 
of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs even the twentieth 


to his ruin or diſadvantage ? But becauſe the mind cannot 


be always in its ſervour, nor ſtrained up to a pitch of 
virtue, it is neceſſary to find out proper employments for 
it in its relaxations, ; | 

13. The next method therefore that I would propoſe 
to fill up our time, ſhould be uſeful and i1mocent diver- 


fron, I muſt confeſs I think it is below reaſonable crea- 


tures to be altogether converſant in ſuch diverſions as are 
merely innocent, and having nothing elſe to recommend 
them but that there is no hurt in them. 
14. Whether any kind of gaming has even thus much 
to ſay for itſelf, I ſhall not determine; but I think it is 
very wonderful to ſee perſons of the belt ſenſe, paſſing 
away a dozen hours WN in ſhuffling and dividing a 
D 4 pack 
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pack of cards, with no other converſation but what is 
made up of a few game phraſes, and no other ideas but 
thoſe of black or red ſpots ranged together in different 
figures. Would not a man laugh to hear any one of his 
ſpecies complaining that life is ſhort ? 

15. The ſtage might be made a perpetual ſource of the 
moſt noble and uſetul entertainments, were it under pro- 
per regulations. 

But the mind never anbends itſelf ſo agreeably as in 
the converſation of a well-choſen friend. There is in- 
deed no bleſſing of life that is any way comparable ta 
the enjoyment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. It eaſes 
and unloads the mind, clears and improves the under- 
ſtanding, engenders thoughts' and knowledge, animates 
virtue and good reſolution, ſooths and allays the paſ- 
. Hons, and finds employment for moſt of the vacant hours 
of life. | 
16. Next to ſuch an intimacy with a particular perſon, 
one would endeavour after a more general converſation 
with ſuch as are able to entertain and improve thoſe with 
whom they converſe, which are qualifications that ſeldom 
aſunder. | a 
There are many other uſeful amuſements of life, which 
one would endeavour to multiply, that one might on all 
occaſions have recourſe to ſomething rather than ſuffer the 
mind to lie idle, or run adrift with any paſſion that 
chances to riſe in it. | 
17. A man that has a taſte in muſic, painting, or 
architecture, is like one that has another ſenſe when 
compared with ſuch as have no reliſh of thoſe arts. The 
forift, the planter, the gardener, the huſbandman, when 
they are only as accompliſhments to the man of fortune, 
are great reliefs to a country life, and many ways uſeful 


to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them. 
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18. T WAS yeſterday buſy in comparing together the 
induſtry of man with that of other creatures; in 
which I could not but obſerve, that notwithſtanding we 
are obliged by duty to keep ourſelves in conſtant employ, 
after the ſame manner as inferior animals are prompted 
to it by inſtinct, we fall very ſhort of them in this par- 
ticular, : : 7 
19. We are here the more inexcuſable, becauſe there 
is a greater variety of buſineſs to which we may apply 
ourſelves. Reaſon opens to us a large field of affairs, 
which other creatures are not capable of. Beaſts of prey, 
and I believe all other kinds, in their natural ſtate of be- 
ing, divide their time between action and reſt, They are 
always at work or aſleep, In ſhort, their awaking hours 
are wholly taken up in ſeeking after their food, or in 
conſuming it. 


20. The human ſpecies only, to the great reproach of 


our natures, are filled with complaints, That the day 
hangs heavy on them, that they do not know what to do 
with themſelves, that they are at a loſs how to paſs away 
their time, with many of the like ſhameful murmurs, 
which we often find in the mouth of thoſe who are ſtiled 
reaſonable beings. f 

21. How monſtrous are ſuch expreſſions among erea- 
tures, who have the labours of the mind, as well as thoſe 
of the body, to furniſh them with proper employments.;z 
who, beſides the buſineſs of their proper callings and 
profeſſion>, can apply themſelves to the duties of religion, 
to meditation, to the reading of uſeful books, to diſcourſe; 
in a word, who may exerciſe themſelves in the unbounded 
pane of knowledge and virtue, and every hour of their 

ves make themſelves wiſer or better than they were 
before. 

22. After having been taken up for ſome time in this 
courſe of thought, I diverted myſelf with a book, accord- 
ing to my uſual cuſtom, in order to unbend my mind 
| before I went to ſleep. The book I made uſe of on this 
occaſion was Lucian, where I amuſed wy thoughts for 
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about an hour among the dialogues of the dead, which 
in all probability produced the Seeing dream. 

23. I was conveyed, methought, into the entrance of 
the infernal regions, where I ſaw Rhadamant bus, one of 
the judges of the dead, ſeated in his tribunal. On his 
left hand ſtood the keeper of Erebus, on his right the 
keeper of Elyſium. 1 was told he fat upon women that 
day, there being ſeveral of the ſex lately arrived, who 
had not yet their manſions aſſigned them. 

24. I was ſurpriſed to hear him aſk every one of them 
the ſame queſtion, namely, What they had been doing? 
Upon this queſtion. being propoſed to the whole aſſembly, 
they ſtared upon one another, as not knowing what to 
anſwer. He then interrogated each of them ſeparately. 
Madam, ſays he, to the firſt of them, you have been upon 
the earth about fifty years : what have you been doing 
there all this while? Doing, ſays he, really I do not 
know what I have been doing: I deſire I may have time 
given me to recollect. | 

25. After about half an hour's pauſe, ſhe told him that 
me fad been playing at crimp ; upon which Rhadaman- 
thus beckoned to the keeper on his left hand, to take her 
into cuſtody. And you, Madam, ſays the judge, that 
look with ſuch a ſoft and languiſhing air, I think you ſet 
out for this place in your nine and twentieth year ; what 

have you been doing all this while ? I had a,great deal of 
© buſineſs on my hands, ſays ſhe, being taken up the firſt 
twelve years of my life, in dreſſing a jointed baby, and 
all the remaining part of it in reading plays and ro- 
MANCESs. - E 2 
26. Very well, ſays he, you have employed your time 
to good purpoſe. Away with her. 'The next was 2 
plain country woman : Well, miſtreſs, ſays Rhadaman- 
- thus, and what have you been doing? An't, pleaſe your 
worſhip, fays ſhe, I did not live quite forty years; and 

in that time brought my huſband ſeven daughters, made 


im nine thouſand cheeſes, and left my eldeſt girl with 


him, to look after his houſe in my abſence, and who, I 
may venture to ſay, is as pretty a houſewife as any in the 
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27. Rhadamanthus ſmiled at the ſimplicity of the good 
woman, and ordered the keeper of Elhifum to take her 
into his care. And you, fair lady, ſays he, what have 
| you been doing theſe five and thirty years? I have been 
doing no hurt, I aſſure you, fir, ſaid ſhe. That is well, 
ſays he, but what have you been doing ? The lady 
was in great confution at this queſtion, and not knowing 
what to anſwer, the two keepers leaped out to ſeize her at 
the ſame time; the one took her by the hand to convey 
her to Ely/frum, the other caught hold of her to carry her 
away to Erebus. ; 

28. But Rhadamanthus obſerving an ingenuous modeſty 
in her countenance and behaviour, bid them both let her 
looſe, and ſet her aſide for a re- examination when he was 
more at leiſure, An old woman, of a proud and four 
look, preſented herſelf next at the bar, and being aſked 
what ſhe had been doing? Truly, ſays ſhe, [ lived three- 
ſcore and ten years in a very wicked world, and was ſo 
angry at the behaviour of a parcel of young flirts, that I 
paſt moſt of my laſt years in condemning the follies of 
ES day blaming the filly conduRt of 
| I was ev ng the filly condu 
ole abou me, 1 — er to rs thoſe I converſed Lich 
from falling into the like errors and miſcarriages. Very 
well, ſays Rþadamanthus, but did you keep the ſame 
watchful 2 over your own actions? Why truly, ſays. 
me, I was ſo taken up with publiſhing the faults of others, 
that I had no time to conſider my own, 

30. Madam, ſays Rhadamanthus, be pleaſed to file off 
to the left, and make room for the venerable matron that 
ſtands behind you. Old gentlewoman, ſays he, I think 
os are fourſcore ? You have heard the queſtion, what 

ave you been doing ſo long in the world ? Ah! fir, 
ſays ſhe, I have been doing what I ſhould not have done, 
but I had made a firm reſolution to have changed my 
_ if I had not been ſnatched off by an untimely 


31. Madam, ſays he, you will leaſe to ſollow your 
leader; and ſpying another of the ſame age, interrogated 
| her in the ſame form, * 8 the Matron replied, I 


| 


her whole perſon loſt in deformity. 
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have been the wife of a huſband who was as dear to me 
in his old age as in his youth. I have been a mother, 
and very happy in my children, whom I endeavoured to 
bring up in every thing that is good. Paget: 

32. My eldeſt ſon is bleſt by the poor, and beloved by 


every one that knows him. I lived within my own 


family, and left it much more wealthy than I found it. 
Rhadamanthus, who knew the value of the old lady, ſmiled 
upon her in ſuch a manner, that the keeper of Ely/um, 


who. knew his office, reached out his hand to her, He 
no ſooner touched her but her wrinkles vaniſhed, her 


eyes ſparkled, her cheeks glowed with bluſhes, and ſhe 

appeared in full bloom and beauty, | | 
33- A young woman obſerving that this officer, who 

conducted the happy to Zly/um, was fo great a beautifier, 


longed to be in his hands, fo that preſſing through the 


croud, ſhe was the next that appeared at the bar. And 
being aſked what ſhe had been doing the five and twenty 
years that che had paſſed in the world, I have endeavoured, 
ſays ſhe, ever ſince I came to years of diſcretion, to make 
myſelf lovely, and gain admirers. f 
34. In order to it I paſs my time in bottling up May- 
dew, inventing white-waſhes, mixing colours, cutting out 
patches, confitda my glaſs, ſuiting my complexion, 
tearing off my tucker, ſinking my ſtays: -&— Rhadaman- 
thus, without hearing her out, gave the ſign to take her 


off. Upon the approach of the keeper of Erebus her co- 


lour faded, her face was puckered up with wrinkles, and 


. 
- 


35. I'was then ſurpriſed with a diftant ſound of a 


whole troop of females that came forward laughing, fing- 
ing, and dancing. I was very deſirous to know the re- 
ception they would meet with, and withal was very a 
p ehenſive, that Rhadamantihus would ſpoil their mixth : 

bur at their nearer approach the noiſe grew fo very great 


that it awakened me. : | 
36. Employment of time is a ſubject that, from its im- 
portance, deſerves yaur beſt attention. Moſt young gen- 


tlemen have a great deal of time before them, and one 
hour well employed, in the early part of life, is more 


valuable 
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valuable and will be of greater uſe to you, than perhaps 
four and twenty, ſome years to come. * 0454, 14h) 

37. Whatever time you can fteal from company and 
from the ſtudy of the world (I ſay company, for a 
knowledge of life is beſt learned in various companies) 
employ it in ſerious reading. Take up ſome valuable 
book, and continue the reading of that book till you 
have got through it ; never burden your mind with more 
than one thing at a time: and in reading this book 
don't run it over ſuperficially, but read every paſſage 
twice over, at leaft do not paſs on, to a ſecond till you 
thoroughly underſtand the firſt, nor quit the book till you 
are maſter of the ſubject; for unleſs you do this, you 
may read it through, and not remember the contents of 
ir for a week. | | : 
38. The books I would particularly recommend, are 
Cardinal Retz's maxims, Rochefoucault's moral refleions, 
Bruyere's characters, Fontenellts plurality of worlds, Sir 
Tefiah Child on trade, Bolingbroke's works ; for ſtyle, his 
Remarks on the Hiſtory of England, under the name of Sir 
John Oldcaſtle; Puffendorff's Jus Geniium, and Grotius de 
Jure Belli et Pacis : the laſt two are well tranſlated by 
Barbeyrac. For occaſional half hours or leſs, read the 
beſt works of invention, wit and. humour; but never 
waſte your minutes on trifling authors, either ancient or 
modern. | | 
39. Any bufineſs you may have to tranſact, ſhould be 
done the firſt opportunity, and finiſhed, if poſſible, with- 
out interruption ; for by deferring it, we may probably 
finiſh it too late, or execute it indifferently. Now, buſi- 
neſs of any kind ſhould never be done by halves, but 
every part of it ſhould be well attended to : for he that 
does buſineſs ill, had better not do it at all. And, in 
any point which diſcretion bids you purſue, and which 
has a manifeſt utility to recommend it, let not difficulties 
deter you; rather let them animate your induſtry. If 
one method fails, try a ſecond and a third. Be adive, 
perſevere, and you will certainly conquer. 

40. Never indulge a lazy diſpoſition : there are few 
things but are attended with ſome difficulties, and if you 
10 ä ae. 
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are frightened at thoſe difficulties, you will not complete 

any _ Indolent minds prefer ignorance to trouble; 

they look upon moſt things as impoſlible, becauſe per- 
they are difficult. Even an hour's attention is too 

laborious for them, and they would rather content them- 

. ſelves with the firſt view of things than take the trouble 
to look any farther into them. Thus, when they come 
to talk upon ſubjects to / thoſe who have ſtudied them, 
they betray an unpardonable ignorance, and lay them- 
ſelves open to anſwers that confuſe them. Be careful 
then, that you do not get the appellation of indolent ; 

and, if poſſible, avoid the character of frivolous. For, 
41. The frivolous mind is buſied always upon no- 
thing. It miſtakes trifling objects for important ones, 
and ſpends that time upon little matters, that ſhould 
only be beſtowed upon great ones. Knick-nacks, bu- 
terflies, ſhells, and ſuch: like, engroſs the attention of 
the frivolous man, and fill up all his time. He ſtudies 
the dreſs and not the characters of men, and his ſubjects 
of converſation are no other than the weather, his own 
domeſtic affairs, his ſervants, his method of managing his 
family, the little anecdotes of the neighbourhood, and the 
fiddle-faddle ſtories of the day; void of information, 
void of improvement. Theſe he relates with emphaſis, 
as intereſting matters; in ſhort he is a male goſſip. I ap- 
peal to your own feelings now, whether ſuch things do 
not leſſen a man, in the opinion of his acquaintance; and: 
- Inſtead of attracting eſteem, create diſguſt ? 


Modeſty. 
A FF ODESTY is the citadel of beauty and virtue. 


- 


The firſt of all virtues is innocence; the ſecond is 
modeſty. 3 ; 1 
1. Modeſty is both in its ſource, and in its conſe= 

quence, a very great happineſs to the fair poſſeſſor of it; 
ON a gs | 1. 
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it ariſes from a fear of diſhonour, and: a good conſcience, 
and is followed immediately, upon its firſt appearance, 
with the reward of honour and eſteem, paid by all thoſe 
who diſcover it in any body living: | 

2. It is, indeed, a virtue in a woman (that mi 
otherwiſe be very diſagreeable to one) ſo exquiſitely deli- 
cate, that it excites in any beholder, of a generous and 
manly diſpoſition, almoſt all the paſſions, that he would 
be apt to conceive for the miſtreſs of his heart, in variety 
of circumſtances. | 7 

3. A woman that is modeſt creates in us an awe in 
her company, a wiſh for her welfare, a joy in her bein 
actually happy, a ſore and painful ſorrow if diſtreſs ſhoul 
come upon. yer, a ready and willing heart to give her 
conſolation, and a R temper towards her, in 
every little accident of life ſhe undergoes ; and, to ſum 
up all in one word, it cauſes ſuch a kind of angelical love, 
even to a ſtranger, as good-natured brothers and fiſters 
uſually beat towards one another. | SR 

4. It adds wonderfully to the make of a face: and I 
have ſeen a pretty well turned forchead, fine ſet eyes, 
and, what your poets call, a row of pearl ſet in coral, 
ſhewn by a pretty expanſion of two velvet lips that 
covered them (that would have tempted any ſober man 
living of my own age, to bave been a little looſe in his 
thoughts, and to have enjoyed a painful pleaſure amidſt 
his impotency) loſe all their virtue, all their force and 
efficacy, by having an ugly caſt of boldneſs very 
diſcernibly ſpread out at large over all thoſe alluring 
features. | 
F. At the ſame time modeſty will fill up the wrinkles 
of old age with glory; make fixty bluſh itſelf into fix- 
teen; and help a green-ſick girl to defeat the ſatyr of a 
falſe waggiſh lover, who might compare her colour, when 
ſhe looked like a ghoſt, to the blowing of the roſe-bud, 
by bluſhing herſelf into a bloom of beauty; and might 
make what he meant a reflection, a real compliment, at 
any hour of the day, in ſpite of his teeth. It has a pre- 
vailing power with me, whenever I find it in the * 


* 
by - 
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6. I, who have the common fault of old men, to be 
very four and humourſome, when I drink my water-gruel 
In a morning, fell into a more than ordinary pet with a 
maid, whom I call my nurſe, from a conſtant tenderneſs, 
that I have obſerved her to exerciſe towards me beyond 
all my other ſervants ; I perceived her fluſh and glow 
in the face, in a manner which I could plainly diſcern 
proceeded not from anger or reſentment of my correction, 
ut from a-good-natured regret, upon a fear that ſhe had 
offended her grave old maſter. 18 | 
7. I was 55 heartily pleaſed, that I eaſed her of the 
honeſt trouble ſhe underwent inwardly for my ſake ; and, 
iving her half a crown, I told her it was a forfeit due 
to her becauſe I was out of humour with her, without 
any reaſon at all. And as ſhe is fo gentle-hearted, I have 
diligently avoided giving her one harſh word ever ſince; 
and 1 find my own reward in it: for not being ſo teſty as 
T-uſed, has made me much haler and ſtronger than I was 
. 125 88 
8. The pretty, and witty, and virtuous Simplicia, was, 
- the other day, viſiting with an old aunt of her's, that I 
verily believed has read the Aralantzs : ſhe took a ſtory 
© "out there, and dreſſed up an old honeſt neighbour in the 
ſecond hand cloaths of ſcandal. The young creature hid 
Her face with her fan at every burſt and peal of laughter, 
and bluſhed for her guilty parent; by which ſhe atoned, 
methought, for every ſcandal that ran round the beautiful 
„ row | 
9. As I was going home to bed that evening, I could 
not help thinking of her all the way I weat. I repreſented 
her to myſelf as ſhedding holy blood every time ſhe 
bluſhed, and as being a martyr in the cauſe of virtue. 
And afterwards, when I was putting on my night-cap, I 
could not drive the thought out of my head, but that I 
was young enough to have a child by her; and that it 
would be an addition to the reputation I bave in the ſtudy 
of wiſdom to marry to ſo much youth and modeſty, even 
in my old age. 7 
10. Iknow there have not been wanting many wicked 
objections againſt this virtue; one is grown inſufferably 
| common. 
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common. The fellow bluſhes, he is guilty. I ſhould ſay 
rather, he bluſhes, therefore he is innocent. I believe 
the ſame man that firſt had that wicked imagination of a 
bluſh being the ſign of guilt, repreſented good-nature to 
be folly ; and that he himſelf was the moſt inhuman and 
impudent wretch alive. 9 | 
11. The author of Cato, who is known to be one of 
the moſt modeſt, and moſt ingenious perſons of the age 
we now live in, has given this virtue a delicate name, in 
the tragedy of Cato, where the character of Marcia is 
firſt opened to us. I would have all ladies who have a 
mind to be thought well-bred, to think ſeriouſly on this 
virtue, which he ſo beautifully calls the ſanity of 
manners. - | | 
12. Modeſty is a polite accompliſhment, and gene- 
rally an attendant upon merit. It is engaging to the 
higheſt degree, and wins the hearts of all our acquaint- 
ance. On the contrary, none are more diſguſtful in com- 
pany than the impudent and preſuming. | # 
The man who is, on all occaſions, commending and 
ſpeaking well of himfelf, we naturally diſlike... On the 
other hand, he who ſtudies to conceal his own deſerts, 
who does juſtice to the merit of others, who talks but 
little of himſelf, and that with modeſty, makes a favour- 
able impreſſion on the perſons he is converfing with, cap- 
tivates their minds, and gains their eſteem. - | | 
Iz. Modeſty, however, widely differs from an auk- 
ward baſhfulneſs, which is as much to be condemned as 
the other is to be applauded. To appear ſimple is as ill- 
bred as to be impudent. A young man ought to be able 
to come into a room and addreſs the company without 
the leaſt embarraſſment. To be out of countenance 
when ſpoken to, and not to have an anſwer ready, is ri- 
diculous to the laſt degree. 
14. An aukward country fellow, when he comes into 
company better than himſelf, 1s exceedingly diſconcerted, 
He knows not what to do with his hands, or his hat, but 
either puts one of them in his pocket, and dangles the 
Other by his fide ; or perhaps twirls his hat on his fin- 
gers, or fumbles with the button. If ſpoken to he is 5 
; a muc 
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a much worſe ſituation, he anſwers with the utmoſt difi- 
culty, and nearly ſtammers; whereas a gentleman, who 
is acquainted with life, enters a room with gracefulneſs 
and a modeſt aſſurance, addreſſes even perſons he does 
not know, in an eaſy and natural manner, and without 


the leaſt embarraſſment. S 


15. This is the characteriſtic of good-breeding, a very 
neceſſary knowledge in our intercourſe with men: for 
one of inferior parts, with the behaviour of a gentle- 
man, is frequently beiter received than a man of ſenſe, 
with the addreſs and manners of a clown. Ignorance 
and vice are the only things we need be aſhamed of; 


ſteer clear of theſe, and you may go into any company 


you will: not that I would have a young man throw off 
all dread of appearing abroad, as a fear of offending, or 
being diſeſteemed, will make him preſerve a proper de- 
corum. f 0 
16. Some perſons, from riencing of falſe modeſty, 
have run the other rn n the — 
racter of impudent. This is as great a fault as the other. 
A well-bred man keeps himſelf within the two, and ſteers 


the middle way. He is eaſy and firm in every company; 


is modeſt, but not baſhful, ſteady, but not impudent, 


He copies the manners of the better people, and con- 


- 


* 


forms to their cuſtoms with eaſe and attention. 

17. Till we can preſent ourſelves in all companies 
with coolneſs and unconcern, we can never preſent our- 
ſelves well: nor will a man ever be ſuppoſed to have 
kept good company, or ever be acceptable in ſuch com- 
pany, if he cannot appear there eaſy and unembar- 
raſſed. A modeſt aſſurance, in every part of life, is 
the moſt advantageous qualification we can poſſibly ac- 


18. Inſtead of becoming inſolent, a man of ſenſe, un- 
der a conſciouſneſs of merit, is more modeſt. He be- 
haves himſelf indeed with firmneſs, but without the leaſt 
preſumption. The man who is ignorant of his own 
merit, is no leſs a fool than he who is conſtantly diſ- 
playing it. A man of underſtanding avails himſelf of 


abilities, but never boaſts of them ; whereas the 7 | 
is 
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mid and baſhful can never puſh himſelf in life, be his 
merit as great as it will; he will be always kept behind 
by the forward and the buſtling. 

19. A man of abilities, = acquainted with life, will 
ſtand as firm in defence of his own rights, and purſue his 


plans as ſteadily and unmoved as the moſt impudent man 


alive ; but then he does it with a ſeeming modeſty. Thus, 


manner is every thing; what is impudence in one is 


per aſſurance only in another: for firmneſs is com- 

mendable, but an overbearing conduct is diſguſtſul. . 
. 20, Forwardneſs being the very reverſe of modeſty, 
follow rather than lead the company; that is, join in dif- 
courſe upon their ſ\dbjets rather than ſtart one of your 
own: 1 gon have yo you will have opportunities 
enough of ſhewing them on every topic of converſation, 
and if you have none, it is better to expoſe yourſelf upon 

a ſubject of other people's, than on one of your own. 

21. But be particularly careful not to ſpeak of your- 
ſelf, if you can help it. An impudent fellow lugs in 
himſelf abruptly upon all occaſions, and is ever the 
of his own ſlory. Others will colour their arrogance 
with, It may ſeem ſtrange indeed, that I ſhould talk in 
«« this manner of myſelf; it is what I by no means like, 
«« and ſhould never do, if I had not been cruelly and 
* unjuſtly accuſed ; but when my character is attacked, 
* it is a juſtice I owe to myſelf to defend it.“ This veil 


is too thin not to be ſeen through on the firſt inſpection. 


22. Others again, with more art, will modeftly boaſt of 
all the principal virtues, by calling theſe virtues weak- 
neſſes, and ſaying, they are ſo unfortunate as to fall into 
thoſe weakneſſes, ** 1 cannot fee perſons ſuffer,” ſays 
one of this caſt, without relieving them; though my 
*« circumſtances are very unable to afford it.” — I can- 
«« not avoid ſpeaking truth; though it is often very im- 
« prudent ;*”* and ſo on. — 

23+ This angling for praiſe is ſo prevailing a princi- 
— that it frequently ſtoops to the loweſt objects. 
Mea will often boaſt of doing that which, if true, would 
be rather a diſgrace to them than otherwiſe: One man 
affirms that he rode twenty miles within the hour: tis 

2 probably 
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probably a lie; but ſuppoſe he did, what then? He had 
a good horſe under him, and is a jockey. Another 
ſwears he has often, at a fitting, drank five or fix bottles 
to his own ſhare. Out of reſpe& to him, I will believe 
Ein a liar ; for I would not wiſh to think him a beaſt. 
24. Theſe and many more are the follies of idle peo- 
ple, which, while they think they procure them eſteem, 
in reality make them deſpiſed. | | 
Io avoid this contempt, therefore, never ſpeak of 
yourſelf at all, unleſs neceſſity obliges you; and even 
then, take care to do it in ſuch a manner, that it may not 
be conſtrued into fiſhing for applauſe. Whatever per- 
fections you may have, be aſſured, people will find them 
out; but whether they do or not, nobody will take them 
upon your own word. The leſs you ſay of yourſelf, . the 
more the world will give you credit for; and the more 
you ſay, the leſs they will believe you. | 


b | 
; 4 


AﬀeAation. | E 


1. A. LATE converſation which I fell into, gave me 
7 an opportunity of obſerving a great deal of 
beauty in a very handſome woman, and as much wit in 
an ingenious man, turned into deformity in the one, and 
abſurdity in the other, by the mere force of affectation. 
The fair one had ſomething in her perſon upon which 
her thoughts were fixed, that ſhe attempted to ſhew to 
advantage in every look, word, and geſture. | 
2. The gentleman was as diligent to do juſtice to his 
fine parts, as the lady to her beauteous form : you might 
- ſee his imagination on the ſtretch to find out ſomething 
uncommon, and what they call bright, to entertain her; 
While ſhe writhed herſelf into as many different poſ- 
_ tures to engage him. When ſhe laughed, her ho were 
to ſever at a greater diſtance than ordinary to ſhew her 
_ teeth. | TENETS | 
F 3. Her 


— 
— 


* 
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3. Her fan was to point to ſomewhat at-a diſtance, 
that in the reach ſhe may diſcover the roundneſs of her 
arm ; then ſhe is utterly miſtaken in what ſhe ſaw, falls 
back, ſmiles at her own folly, and 1s ſo wholly diſcom- 
poſed, that her tucker 1s to be adjuſted, her boſom ex- 
poſed, and the whole woman put into new airs and 

races, 82 
x 4. While ſhe was doing all this, the gallant had time 
to think of ſomethiny very pleaſant to ſay next to her, 
or make ſome unkind obſervation on ſome other lady to 
feed her vanity. Theſe unhappy effects of affeQation 
naturally led me to look into that ftrange ſtate of mind, 
which ſo generally diſcolours the behaviour of moſt peo- 
ple we meet with. | | 

5. The learned Dr. Burnet, in his Theory of the 
Earth, takes occaſion to obſerve, That every thought is 
attended with conſciouſneſs and repreſentativeneſs ; the 
mind has nothing preſented to it, but what is immediately 
followed by a refletion of conſcience, which tells you 
whether that which was ſo preſented is graceful or un- 
becoming. * | 

6. This act of the mind diſcovers itſelf in the geſture, 
by a proper behaviour in thoſe whoſe conſciouſneſs goes 
no further than to direct them in the juſt progreſs of 
their preſent thought or action; but betrays an inter- 
ruption in every ſecond thought, when the conſciouſneſs 
15 employed in too fondly approving a man's own con- 
ceptions; which ſort of conſcionſneſs is what we call 
affectation. | 

7. As the love of praiſe is implanted in our boſoms as 
a ſtrong incentive to worthy actions, it is a very difficult 
taſk to get above a defire of it for things that ſhould be 
wholly indifferent. Women, whoſe hearts are fixed upon 
the pleaſure they have in the conſciouſneſs that they 
are the objects of love and admiration, are ever changing 
the air of their countenances, and altering the attitude of 
their bodies, to ſtrike the hearts of their beholders with 
a new ſenſe of their beauty. . 2 

8. The dreſſing part of our ſex, whoſe minds are the 
ſame with the cher part of the other, are exactly in — 


— 
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like uncaſy condition to be regarded for a well-tied cra- 
vat, an hat cocked with an unuſual briſkneſs, a very 
well-choſen coat, or other inſtances of merit, which they 
are impatient to ſee unobſerved. £4 
9. But this apparent affectation, ariſing from an ill 
overned conſciouſneſs, is not ſo much to be wondered at 
in ſuch looſe and trivial minds as theſe. But when you 
ſee it reign in characters of worth and diſtinction, it is 
what you cannot but lament, not without ſome indigna- 
tion. It creeps into the heart of the wiſe man, as well as 
that of the coxcomb. : 
10. When you ſee a man of ſenſe look about for ap- 
plauſe, and "diſcover an itching inclination to be com- 
mended ; lay traps for a little incenſe, even from thoſe 
whoſe opinion he values in nothing but his own favour; 
who is ſafe againſt this weakneſs? or who knows whe- 
ther he is guilty of it or not? The beſt way to get clear 
of ſuch a Fohe fondneſs for applauſe, is, to take all poſſi- 
ble care to throw off the love of 'it upon occaſions that 
are not in themſelves laudable ; but, as it appears, we 
hope for no praiſe from them. LoL | 
11. Of this nature are all graces in mens perſons, 
drefs, and. bodily deportment ; which will naturally be 
winning and attractive if we think not of them, but 
loſe their force in proportion to our endeavour to make 
them ſuch. 5 
When our conſciouſneſs turns upon the main deſign + 
of life, and our thoughts are employed upon the chief 


purpoſe either in buſineſs or pleaſure, we ſhould never be- 


tray an affectation, for we cannot be guilty of it: but 
when we give the paſſion for praiſe an unbridled liberty, 
our pleaſure in little perfections robs us of what is due 
to us for great virtues and worthy qualities. | 
12. How many excellent ſpeeches and honeſt action: 
are loft, for want of being indifferent where we ought ! 
Men are oppreſſed with regard to their way of ſpeaking 
and aQing, inſtead of having their thoughts bent upon 
what they ſhould do or ſay ; and by that means bury a 
capacity for great things, by their of failing in in- 
diferent things, This, perhaps, cannot be called affecta- 
| uon; 


4 
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tion; but it has ſome tincture of it, at leaſt ſo far, as that 
their fear of erring in a thing of no conſequence argues 
they would be too much pleaſed in performing it. 
13. It is only from a thorough diſregard to himſelf in 

ſuch particulars, that a man can act with a laudable ſuf- 
ficiency : his heart is fixed upon one point in view; and 
he commits no errors, becauſe he thinks nothing an error 
but what deviates from that intention. | 
The wild havock affectation makes in that part of the 
world Which ſhould be moſt polite, is viſible where- 
ever we turn our eyes : it puſhes men not only into im- 
pertinences in converſation, ' but alſo in their premedi- 
tated ſpeeches. | | 
14. At the bar it torments the bench, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to cut off all ſuperfluities in what is ſpoken before 
it by the practitioner; as well as ſeveral little pieces of 
inju ice which ariſe from the law itſelf. I have ſeen it 
make a man run from the purpoſe before a judge, who 
was, when at the bar himſelf, fo cloſe and logical a plea- 


der, that with all the pomp of eloquence in his power, 


he never ſpoke a word too much, |; 

15. It might be born even here, but it often aſcends 
the pulpit itfelf ; and the declaimer, in that ſacred place, 
is frequently ſo impertinently witty, ſpeaks of the laſt 
day itſelf with ſo many quaint phraiſes, that there is no 
man who underſtands raillery, but muſt reſolve to fin no 
more: nay, you may behold him ſometimes in prayer, 
for a proper delivery of the great truths he is to utter, 
humble himſelf with ſo very well turned phraſe, and 
mention his own unworthineſs in a way ſo very becoming, 
that the air of the pretty gentleman 1s preſerved, under 
the lowlineſs of the preacher. 

16. I ſhall end this with a ſhort letter I wrote the other 
day to a very witty man, qver-run with the fault I am 
ſpeaking of. 
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: | DEA Sin, 


J Spent ſome time with you the other day, and muſt 
$3 take the liberty of a friend to tell you of the in- 
« ſufferable- affectation you are guilty of in all you ſay 

c and do. TY 
17. When I gave you a hint of it, you aſked me 
whether a man is to be cold to what his friends think 
of him? No; but praiſe 1s not to be the entertainment 
of every moment: he that hopes for it muſt be able 
to ſuſpend the poſſeſſion of it till proper periods of life, 
or death itſelf. If you would not rather be commended 
than be praiſe-worthy, contemn little merits ; and allow 
© no man to be ſo free with you, as to praiſe you to your 


face. . R 
18..* Your vanity by this means will want its food, 


At the ſame time your paſſion for eſteem will be more 
« fully gratified ; men will praiſe you in their actions: 
© where you now receive one compliment you will then 
© receive twenty civilities. Till then you will never have 
© of either, further than, : FER S 
pl #37 55 Why 

$, Your humble ſervant.” 
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2 of the univerſe has en every thing to a 
certain uſe and purpoſe, and determined it to a ſettled 
courſe and ſphere of action, from which, if it in the leaſt 
deviates, it becomes unfit to anſwer thoſe ends for which 
it was deſigned, | | 
20. In like manner it is in the diſpoſitions of ſociety : 
the civil economy is formed in a chain as well as the 
natural ; and in either caſe the breach but of one lipk 
puts the whole in ſome diſorder. It is, I think, pretty 
plain, that moſt of the abſurdity and ridicule we meet 


„Nn don nothing in vain; the Creator 
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with in the world, is generally owing to the impertinent 
affectation of excelling in characters men are not fit for, 
and for which nature never deſigned them. 

21. Every man has one or more qualities which may 
make him uſeful both to himſelf and others : Nature ne- 
ver fails of pointing them out, and while the infant con- 
tinues under her guardianſhip, ſhe brings him on in his 
way, and then offers herſelf for a guide in what re- 
mains of the journey ; 1f he proceeds in that courſe, he 
can hardly miſcarry: Nature makes good her engage- 
ments ; for as ſhe never promiſes what ſhe 1s not able 
to perform, ſo ſhe never fails of performing what ſhe 
promiſes. ; 

22. But the misfortune is, men deſpiſe what they may 
be maſters of, and affect what they are not fit for; they 
reckon themſelves already poſſeſſed of what their genius 
inclines them to, and ſo bend all their ambition to excel 
in what is out of their reach: thus they deſtroy the uſe 
of their natural talents, in the ſame manner as covetous 
men do their quiet and repoſe; they can enjoy no ſatiſ- 
faction in what they have, becauſe of the abſurd inclina- 
tion they are poſſeſſed with for what they have not. 

23. Cleanthe; had good ſenſe, a great memory, and a 
conſtitution capable of the cloſeſt application: in a word, 
there was no profeſſion in which C/eanthes might not have 
made a very good figure; but this won't ſatisſy him; he 
takes up an unaccountable fondneſs for the character of a 
ime gentleman; all his thoughts are bent upon this, in- 
ſtead of attending a diſſection, frequenting the courts of 
juſtice, or ſtudying the fathers. 2 U 

24. Cleanthes reads plays, dances, dreſſes, and ſpends 
his time in drawing-rooms, inſtead of being a lawyer, 
divine, or phyſician ; Cleanthes is a downright coxcomb, 
and will remain to all that knew him a contemptible ex- 
ample of talents miſapplied. It is to this affectation the 
world owes its whole race of coxcombs: Nature in her 
whole drama never drew ſuch a part: ſhe has ſometimes 
made a fool, but a coxcomb is always of a man's own 
making, by applying his talents otherwiſe than nature 
deſigned, who ever mo an high reſentment for being 

put 
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put out of her courſe, and never fails of taking revenge 
on thoſe that do ſo. 
25. Oppoiing her tendency in the application of a 
man's parts, has the ſame ſucceſs as declining from her 
courſe in the production of vegetables: by the aſſiſtance 
of art and an hot bed, we may poſſibly extort an un- 
willing plant, or an untimely fallad ; but how weak, 
how taſteleſs, and inſipid? Juſt as inſipid as the poetry 
of Valerio. | | 
26. Valerio had an univerſal character, was genteel, 
had learning, thought juſtly, ſpake correctly; 'twas be- 
lieved there was nothing in which Yalerio did not excel ; 
and *twas ſo far true, that there was but one; Valerio 
had no genius for poetry, yet he was reſolved to be a 
poet : he writes verſes, and takes great pains to convince 
the town, that Va erio is not that extraordinary perſon he 
was taken for. . | 
27. If men would be content to graft upon nature, and 
aſſiſt her operations, what mighty effects might we expect? 
Tully would not ſtand ſo much alone in oratory, Virgil in 
| poetry, or Cæſar in war. To build upon nature, is 
| - laying the foundation upon a rock ; every thing diſpoſes 
itſelf into order as it were of courſe, and the whole work 
is half done as ſoon as undertaken. Cicero's genius in- 
| clined him to oratory, Virgil's to follow the train of the 
| Muſes ; they piouſly obeyed the admonition, and were 
| rewarded. | | 
28. Had Virgil attended the bar, his modeſt and inge- 
nuous virtue would ſurely haye made but a very indif- 
' ferent figure; and Tulh's declamatory inclination would 
| have been as. uſeleſs in poetry. Nature, if left to herſelf, 
| leads us on in the beſt courſe, but will do nothing by 
compulſion and conſtraint; and if we are not ſatisfied 
| to go her way, we are always the greateſt ſufferers 
by it, | 
| rea Wherever nature deſigns a production, ſhe always 
diſpoſes ſeeds proper for it, which are as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the formation of any moral or intellectual ex- 
iſtence, as they are to the being and growth of plants; 
and I know not by what fate and folly it is, that men * 
N 7 ; taught 
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wit and good ſenſe, 


but they aſſign themſelves to what they are not fit for; 
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taught not to reckon him equally abſurd that will write 
verles in ſpite of nature, with that gardener that ſhould 
undertake to raiſe a jonquil or tulip, without the help of 
their reſpective ſeeds. 

30. As there is no good or bad quality that does not 
affect both ſexes, ſo it is not to be imagined but the fair 
ſex muſt have ſuffered by an affectation of this nature, at 
leaſt as much as the other : the ill effe& of it is in none 
ſo conſpicuous as in the two oppoſite characters of Cælia 
and Iras; Cælia has all the charms of perſon, together 
with an abundant ſweetneſs of nature, but wants wit, and 
has a very ill voice; ras is ugly and ungenteel, but has 


31. If Celia would be ſilent, her beholders would adore 
her; if Iras would talk, her hearers would admire her; 
but Cælia's tongue runs inceſſantly, while /ras gives her- 
ſelf filent airs and ſoft languors; ſo that 'tis difficult 
to perſuade one's ſelf that Cælia has beauty, and Ira: 
wit; each neglects her own excellence, and is ambitious 
of the other's character; ras would be thought to have 
as much beauty as Czlia, and Celia as much wit as 
Trat. | x 6 * 

32. The great misfortune of this affectation is, that 
men not only loſe a good quality, but alſo conttact a bad 
one: they not only are unfit for what they were defigned, 


and inſtead of making a very good figure one way, make 
a very ridiculous one another. 

33. If Semantbe would have been fatisfied with her 
natural complexion, ſhe might ſtill have been celebrated 
by the name of the olive beauty; but Semanthe has taken 
up an affectation to-white and red, and is now diſtinguiſhed 
by the character of the lady that paints ſo well. 

34. In a word, could the world be reformed to the 
obedience of that famed diQtate, Follow nature,” which 
the oracle of De/phos pronounced to Cicero when he con- 
ſulted what courſe of ſtudies he ſhould purſue, we ſhould 
ſee almoſt every man as eminent in his prôper ſphere as 
Tully was in his, and ſhould in a very ſhort time find 
1mpertinence and affectation baniſhed from among the 
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women, and coxcombs and falſe characters from among 
the men. | 

35. For my part, I could never conſider this prepoſte- 
rous repugnancy to nature any otherwiſe, than not only 
as the greateſt folly, but alſo one of the moſt heinous 
crimes, ſince it is a direct oppoſition to the diſpoſition of 
Providence, and (as Tully expreſs it) like the fir of the 


giants, an actual rebellion againſt heaven. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 404. 
Chocho poi oF chocgoofo 
Good Humour aud Nature. 


1. MAN advanced in years that thinks fit to look 
Tf back upon his former life, and calls that only 
life which was paſſed with ſatisfaction and enjoyment, 
excluding all parts which were not pleaſant to him, will 
find himſelf very young, if not in his infancy, Sickneſs, 
Hl-humour; and idlenes, will have robbed him of a great 
ſhare of that ſpace we ordinarily call our life. 
2. It is therefore the duty of every man that would be 
true to himſelf, to obtain, if poſſible, a diſpoſition to 
be pleaſed, and place himſelf in a conſtant aptitude! for 
the ſatisfactions of his being. Inſtead of this, you hardly 
ſee a man who is not uneaſy in proportion to his advance- 
ment in the arts of life. | | 
3. An affected delicacy is the common improvement we 
meet with in thoſe who pretend to be refined above others: 
they do not aim at true pleaſure themſelves, but turn 
their thoughts upon obſerving the falſe pleaſures cf other 


men. Such people are valetudinarians in ſociety, and 


they ſhould no more come into company than a ſick man 


ſhould come into the air. 6 
If a man is too weak to bear what is a refreſhment 


to bx in health, he muſt ſtill keep his chamber. When 


any one in Sir Roger's company complains he is out of 


order, 
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order, he immediately calls for ſome poſſet drink for him; 
for which reaſon that ſort of people, who are ever be- 
wailing their conſtitutions in other places, are the chear- 
fuleſt imaginable when he is preſent.” | 
S. It is a wonderful thing that ſo many, and they not 
reckoned abſurd, ſhall entertain thoſe with whom they 
converſe, by giving them the hiſtory of their pains and 
aches ; and imagine ſuch narrations their quota of the 
converſation. This is of all other the meaneſt help to 
diſcourſe, and a man muſt not think at all; or think him- 
ſelf very inſignificant, when he finds an account of his 
head-ach anſwered by another aſking what news in the 
laſt mail? 
6. Mutual good humour is a dreſs we ought to appear 
in wherever we meet, and we ſhould make no mention of 
what concerns ourſelves, without it be of matters wherein 
our friends ought to rejoice : but indeed there are crowds 
of people who put themſelves in no method of pleaſing 
themſelves or others; ſuch are thoſe whom we uſually 
call indolent perſons. - 
7. Indolence is, methinks, an intermediate ſtate be- 
- tween 3 and pain, and very much unbecoming any 
part of our life after we are out of the nurſe's arms. 
Such an averſion to labour creates a conſtant wearineſs, 
and one would think ſhould make exiſtence itſelf a 
burden. ; 
| 8. The indolent man deſcends. from the dignity of his 
nature, and makes that being which was rational, merely 
vegetative; his life conſiſts only in the mere increaſe 
and decay of a body, Which, with relation to the reſt of 
the world, might as well have been uninformed, as the 
| habitation of a reaſonable mind. AA 
1 | 9. Of this kind is the life of that extraordinary couple 
] Harry Terjett and his lady. Harry was in the days of 
1 his celibacy one of thoſe pert creatures. who have much 
vivacity and little underſtanding ; Mrs. Rebecca Quickly, + 


t whom he married, had all that the fie of youth and a 
1 lively manner could do towards making an agreeable 
f Woman, . * ( 
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10. Theſe two people of ſeeming merit fell into each 
other's arms; and paſſion being fated, and no reaſon or 
ood ſenſe in either to ſucceed it, their life is now at a 
ſtand; their meals are infipid, and time tedious ; their 
fortune has placed them above care, and their loſs of taſte 
reduced them below diverſion. ey : 275 

11. When we talk of theſe as inſtances of inexiſtence, 
we do not mean, that in order to live xt is neceſſary we 
ſhould always be in jovial crews, or crowned with chap- 
lets of roſes, as the merry fellows among the ancients - 
are deſcribed ; but it is intended by confidering theſe 
contraries to pleaſure, indolence and too much delicacy, 
to ſhew that it is *prudence to preſerve a diſpoſition in 
_ ew-ſelves to receive a certain delight in all we hear and 

ſee. | / 

12. This portable quality of good-humour ſeaſons all 
the parts and occurrences we meet with, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that there are no moments loſt ; but they all paſs 

with ſo much ſatisfaction, that the heavieſt of loads (When 
iet is a load) that of time, is never felt by us. 

13. Varilas has this quality to the higheſt perfection, 
and communicates it wherever he appears: the ſad, the 
merry, the ſevere, the melancholy, ſhew a new chear- 
fulneſs when he comes amongſt them. At the ſame time 
no one can repeat any-thing that Varilas has ever ſaid 
that deſerves repetition ; but the man has that innate 

oodneſs of temper, that he is welcome to every body, 
— every man thinks he is ſo to him. | 

14. He does not ſeem to contribute any thing to the 
mirth of the company; and yet upon reflection you find 
it all happened by his being there. I thought it was 
whimſically ſaid of a gentleman, That if Yari/as had wit, 
it would be the beſt wit in the world. It is certain, when 
a well corrected lively imagination and good- breeding 
are added to. a ſweet diſpoſition, they qualify it to be 
one of the greateſt bleſſings, as well as pleaſures of 
— 7 

15. Men would come into company with ten times the 
pleaſure they do, if they were ſure of hearing nothing 


which ſhould ſhock them, as well as expected what would 
„ 
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pleaſe them. When we know every perſon that is ſpoken 
of is repreſented by one who has no ill-will, and every 
thing that is mentioned deſcribed by one that is apt to 
ſet it in the beſt light, the entertainment muſt be deli- 
cate, becauſe the cook has nothing bought to his hand, 
but what is the moſt excellent in its kind. | 

16. Beautiful pictures are the entertainments of pure 
minds, and deformities of the corrupted. It is a degree 
towards the life of anyels, when we enjoy converſation 
wherein there is nothing preſent but in its excellence; 
and a degree towards that of dæmons, wherein nothing 
is ſhewn but in its degeneracy. 1. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 100. 


cp οπνοqανοτπτοστνποονο 


Friendſhip. 


1. INE would think that the larger the company is 

in which we are engaged, the greater variety 
of thoughts and ſubjects would be ſtarted in diſcourſe; 
but inftead of this, we find that converſation is ne- 
ver ſo much ftraitened and confined as in numerous aſ- 
ſemblies. 

2. When a multitude meet together upon any ſubject 
of diſcourſe their debates are taken up chiefly with forms 
and general poſitions ; nay, if we come into a more con- 
trated aſſembly of men and women, the talk generally 
runs upon the weather, faſhions, news, and the like pub- 
lic topics. | 

3- In proportion as converſation gets into clubs and 
knots of friends, it deſcends into particulars, and grows 
more free and communicative: but the moſt open, 1u- 
ſtructive, and unreſerved diſcourſe, is that which pail. s | 
between two perſons who are familiar and intimate 


friends, 
C4 4. On 
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4. On theſe occaſions, a man gives a looſe to every 
paſſion, and every thought that is uppermoſt diſco- 
vers his moſt retired opinions of perſans and things, 
tries the beauty and ſtrength of his ſentiments, and 
_ his whole ſoul to the examination of his 
riend. x 
8. Tully was the firſt who obſerved, that friendſhip 
improves happineſs and abates miſery, by the doublin 
of our joy and dividing of our grief; a thought in which 
he hath been followed by all the eſſayers upon friendſhip, 
that have written ſince his time. Sir Francis Bacon has 


finely deſcribed other advantages, or, as be calls them, 
truits of friendſhip; and indeed there is no ſubject of 


morality which has been better handled and more ex- 


hauſted than this. 


6. Among the ſeveral fine things which have been 


ſpoken of it, I ſhall beg leave to quote ſcme out of a 


ry ancient author, whoſe bock would be regarded by 
ver modern wits as one of the moſt ſhining tracts of 
mortality that is extant, if it appeared under the name of 
a Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecian philoſopher : 


1 wean the little Apocryphal Treatiſe, entituled, The 


Wiſdom of the Son of Sirach. 
7. How finely has he deſcribed the ait of making 


friends, by an obliging and affable behaviour? And laid 


down that precept which a late excellent author has de- 
livered as his own, That we ſhould have many well- 
« withers, but few friends.“ Sweet language will multi- 


ply friends; and a fair-ſpeaking tongue will in reaſe kind 
greetings. Be in peace with many, nevertheleſs have 


but one counſellor of a thouſand, a 
8. With what prudence does he cauticn us in the 


choice of our friends? And with what ſtrokes of na- 


ture (I could almoſt ſay of humour) has he deſcribed 


the behaviour of a treacherous and ſelf intereſted friend? 


* If thou wouldſt get a friend, prove him firſt, and be not 
* haſty to credit him: for ſome man is a friend for his 


* own occaſion, and will not abide in the day of thy 


trouble. 
| 9. And 
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9. And there is a friend, who being turned to en- 
* mity and ſtrife, will diſcover thy reproach.“ Again, 
Some friend is a companion at the table, and will not 
continue in the day of thy affliction: but in thy pro- 
ſperity he will be as thyſelf, and will be bald over thy 
« ſervants. If thou be brought low he will be againſt 
« thee, and hide himſelf from thy face.“ þ | 

10. What can be more ftrong and pointed than the fol- 
lowing verſe? *« Separate thyſelf from thine enemies, and 
take heed of thy friends.“ In the next words he particu- 
tarizes one of thoſe fruits of friendſhip which is de- 
{cribed at length by the two famous authors above- men- 
tioned, and falls into a general elogium of friendſhip, 
which is very juſt as well as very ſublime. 

11. A faithful friend is a ſtrong defence: and he 
that hath found ſuch a one, hath found a treaſure. No- 
thing doth countervail a faithful ſriend, and his ex- 
« cellency is unvaluable. A faithful friend is the medi- 
cine of life; and they that fear the Lord ſhall find him. 
Whoſo feareth the Lord ſhall direct his friendſhip 
* aright; for as he is, ſo ſhall his nezghbour- (that is, his. 
friend) be alſo,” + WP 

12. I do not remember to have met with any ſaying 
that has pleaſed me more than that of a friend's being 
the medicine of life, to expreſs the efficacy of friendſhip 
in healing the pains and anguiſh which naturally cleave: 
to our exiſtence in this world; and am wonderfully 
pleaſed with the turn in the laſt ſentence, That. a virtuous: 
man ſhall as a bleſſing meet with a friend who is as virtu- 
ous as himſelf, _ | ff 

13. There is another ſaying in the ſame author, which 
would have been very much admired in an heathen. 
writer: © Forfake not an old friend, for the new is not 
comparable to him: a new friend is as new wine; when 
it is old thou ſhalt drink it with pleaſure.” ih | 

14. With what ſtrength of alluſion, and force of 
thought, has he deſcribed the breaches and violations of 
friendſhip? * Whoſo caſteth a ſtone at the birds frayeth 
them away; and he that upbraideth his friend, breaketh 

_ * friendſhip. Tho' thou draweſt a ſword at a friend, yet 


written upon the ſame ſubject: 
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« deſpair not, for there may be a returning to favour : 


-© if thou haſt opened thy mouth againſt thy friend, fear 


not, for there may be a reconciliation ;. except for up- 
* braiding, or pride, or diſcloſing of ſecrets, or a treache- 
rous wound ; for, for theſe things, every friend will 
depart,? 
- 1 . We may obſerve in this and ſeveral other precepts 
in this author, thoſe little familiar inſtances and illuſtra. 
tions which are ſo much admired in the moral writings of 
Horace and Epidtetus. There are very beautiful inſtances 
of this nature in the following pages, which are likewiſe 
16. Wholo diſcovereth ſecrets, loſeth his credit, and 
ſha!l never find a friend to his mind. Love thy friend, 
and be faithful unto him; but if thou bewrayeſt his 
ſecrets, follow no more after him : for as a man hath 
deſtroyed his enemy,: ſo haſt thou loſt the love of thy 
friend ; as one that letteth a bird go out of his hand, 
fo haſt thou let thy friend go, and ſhall not get him 
again: follow after him no more, for he is too far off; 
he is as a roe eſcaped out of the ſnare, As for a 
wound, it may be bound up, and after reviling, there 
may .be reconciliation ; but he that bewrayeth ſecrets, 
is without hope | 25 Ry 
17. Among the ſeveral qualifications of a good friend, 
this wife man has very juſtly ſingled out conſtancy and 
faithfulneſs as the principal: to theſe, others have added 
virtue, knowledge, diſcretion, equality in age and for- 
tune, and as Cicero calls it, morum comitas, a pleaſantneſs 
of temper. Th | 
/ 08, DT to. give my opinion upon ſuch an ex- 
hauſted ſubject, I hould join to theſe other qualifications 
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a certain æquability or evenneſs of behaviour. A man 
oſten contracts a friendſhip with 'h hi 
oſten contracts a friendſhip with one whom perhaps be 


does not find out till after a year's converſation 3 when 

on a ſudden ſome latent ill humour breaks out upon him, 

which he never diſcoycred or ſuſpected at bis firſt en- 

tering into an intimacy with him. | 

19. There are ſeveral perſons who in ſome certain 

periods of their lives are inexpreſſibly agreeable, Fol m 
0:hers 


' 
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others as odious and deteſiable. Martial has given us a 


very pretty picture of one of this ſpecies in the following 
epigram: 0 
Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus, es idem, 

Nec tecum peſſum wivere, nec ſine te. Epig. 47+ I. 12. 


In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant fellow; 
Haſt ſo much wit and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 
There 1s no living with thee, nor without thee. 


20. It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in a 
friendſhip with one, who by theſe changes and viciſſitudes 


of humour is ſometimes amiable, and ſomegmes odious: 


and as moſt men are at ſome times in an admirable frame 
and diſpoſition of mind, it ſhould be one of the greateſt 
talks of wiſdom to keep ourſelves well when we are ſo, 
and never to'go out of that which is the agreeable part 
of our character. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 68. 


21. © Friendſhip is a ſtrong and habitual inclination 
in two perſons to promote the good and happineſs of 
* one another.” 'Though the pleaſures and advantages of 
friendſhip have been largely celebrated by the beſt moral 
writers, and are conſidered by all as great ingredients of 
human happineſs, we very rarely meet with the practice of 
this virtue in the world. 78 e 

22. Every man is ready to give a long catalogue of 
thoſe virtues and good qualities he expects to ſind in the 
perſon of a friend, but very few of us are careful to cul- 
tivate them in ourſelves. 

Love and eſteem are the firſt principles of friendſhip, 
which always is imperfect where either of theſe two is 
wanting. Rane 

23. As, on the one hand, we are ſoon aſhamed of 
loving a man whom we cannot eſteem ; ſo on the other, 
though we are truly ſenſible 7 a man's abilities, we can 

never 
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never raiſe ourſelves to the warmths of friendſhip, with. 
out an affectionate good-will towards his perſon. 

24. Friendſhip immediately baniſhes envy under all 

s diſguiſes, A man who can once doubt whether he 
ſhould rejoice in his friend's being happier than himſelf, 
may depend upon it, that he is an utter ſtranger to this 
virtue. 

25. There is ſomething in friendſhip ſo very great and 
noble, that in thoſe fictitious ſtories which are invented 
to the honour of any particular perſon, the authors have 
thought it as neceſſary to make their hero a friend as a 
lover. Achilles has his Patreclus, and Ancas his 
Achates. | | | 

26. In the firſt of theſe inſtances we may obſerve, for 
the reputatign of the fubje& I am treating of, that Greece 
was almoſt ruined by the hero's love, but was preſerved by 
-his friendfhip. | 
27. The character of Achates ſuggeſts to us an obſer- 
vation we may often make on the intimacies of great men, 
who frequently chooſe their companions rather for the 

- EY of the heart, than thoſe of the head: and prefer 

delity, in an eaſy inoffenſive complying temper, to thoſe 
endowments which make a much greater figure among 
"mankind, - . | 

28. I do not remember that Achates, who is repreſented 

as the firſt favourite, either gives his advice, or ſtrikes'a 

blow through the whole Hneid. | 
A friendſhip, which makes the leaſt noiſe, is very often 
- moſt uſeful ;- for which reaſon I ſhould prefer a prudent 
friend to a zealous one. | 
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| 2209. Atticus, one of the beft men of ancient Rome, was 
| a very remarkable inſtance of what I am here ſpeaking. 
| This extraordinary perſon, amidſt the civil wars of his 
| country, when he ſaw the deſigns of all parties equally 
tended to the ſubverſion of liberty, by conſtantly pre- 
ſerving the eſteem and affection of both the competitors, 
found means to ſerve his friends on either fide : and 
while he ſent money to young Marius, whoſe father was 
declared an enemy of the common-wealth, he was 1 * 
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ſelf one of Sylla's chief favourites, and always near that 

eneral, Tf 
; 30. During the war between Cz/ar and Pompey, he 
ſtill maintained the ſame conduct. After the death of 
Cæſar, he ſent money to Brutus in his troubles, and did 


a thouſand good offices to Ante ny's wife and friends, when 


the party ſeemed ruined, Laſtly, even in that bloody 
war between Antony and Auguſtus, Atticus ſtill kept his 
lace in both their friendſhips ; inſomuch, that the firſt, 


ſays Cornelius Nepos, whenever he was abſent from Rome 


in any part of the empire, writ punctually to him what he 
was doing, what he read, and whither he intended to go; 
and the latter gave him conſtantly an exact account of all 
his affairs. | 

31. A likeneſs of inclinations in every particular is ſo 
far from being requiſite to form a benevolence in two 
minds towards each other, as it is generally imagined, 
that I believe we ſhall find ſome of the firmeit friendſhips 
to have been contracted between perſons of different hu- 
mours ; the mind being oſten pleaſed with thoſe perfec- 
tions which are new to it, and which it does not find 
among itz own accompliſhments. * 

32. Beſides that a man in ſome meaſure ſupplies his 
own defects, and fancies himſelf at ſecond-hand "por 
of thoſe good qualities and endowments, which are in 
the poſſeſſion of him who in the eye of the world is 
looked on as his other-ſelf. . | 

33. The moſt difficult province in friendſhip is the 
letting a man ſee his ſaults and errors, which ſhould, if 
poſſible, be ſo contrived, that he may perceive our ad- 
vice is given him not ſo much to pleaſe ourſelves, as 
for his own advantage. The reproaches, therefore, of 
a friend ſhould always be ſtrictly juſt, and not too fre- 
quent, . i 

34. The violent defire of pleaſing in the run re- 
proved may otherwiſe change into a deſpair of doing it, 
while he finds himſelf cenſured for faults he is not con- 
ſcious of. A mind that is foftened and humanized” by 
friendſhip, cannot bear frequent reproaches : either it 
mult quite fink under the oppreſſion, or abate * 

| ably 
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ably of the value and eſteem it had for him who beſtows 


* 


them. | | | 
335. The proper buſineſs of 4riendſhip is to inſpire life 


and courage; and a ſoul, thus ſupported, out-does itſelf ; 


whereas if it be unexpeRedly deprived of thoſe ſuccours, 


it droops and languiſhes. 


36. We are in ſome meaſure more inexcuſable if we 
violate our duties to a friend, than to a relation; fince 
the former ariſe from a voluntary choice, the latter 
from a neceſſity, to which we could not give our own 
conſent. 91 N 24 

37. As it has been ſaid on one ſide, that a man ought 
not to break with a faulty friend, that he may not ex- 
poſe the weakneſs of his choice; it will doubtleſs hold 
much ſtronger with reſpect to a worthy one, that he may 
never be upbraided for having loſt ſo valuable a trea- 
ſure which was once in his poſſeſſion. 


1 10 Detraction and Falſhood. 


1. I Have not ſeen you lately at any of the places where 


T viſit, ſo that I am afraid you are wholly unac- 
quamted with what paſſes among my part of the world, 
who are, though I ſay it, without controverſy, the moſt 
accompliſhed and beſt bred of the town. 

2. Give me leave to tell you, that I am extremely diſ- 
compoſed when I hear ſcandal, and am an utter enemy 
to all manner of detraction, and think it the greateſt 
meanneſs that people of diſtinction can be guilty of; 
however, it is hardly poſſible to come into company, 
where you do not find them pulling one another to 
pieces, and that from no other provocation, but that of 
hearing any one commended. | | 

3. Merit, both as to wit and beauty, is become. no 
other than the poſſeſſion of a few trifling people's favour, 
44% | which 
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which you cannot poſſibly arrive at, if you have really 
any thing in you that is deſerving. | | 

4. What they would bring to paſs is, to make all good 
and evil conſiſt in report, and with whiſpers, calumnies, 
and impertinences, to have the conduct of thoſe reports. 

5. By this means innocents are blaſted upon their firſt 
appearance in town; and there is nothing more required 
to make a young woman the object of envy and hatred, 
than to deſerve love and admiration. 

6. This abominable endeavour to ſuppreſs or leſſen 


every thing that is praiſe-worthy, is as —_ among 


the men as women. If I can remember what paſſed at 
a viſit laſt night, it will ſerve as an inftance that the ſexes 
are equally inclined to defamation, with equal malice, 
with equal impotence. | 

7. Jack Triplitt came into my Lady Airy's about 
eight of the clock. You know the manner we fit at 
a viſit, and I need not deſcribe the circle; but Mr: 
Triplett came in, introduced by two tapers ſupported by 
a ſpruce ſervant, whoſe hair is under a cap till my lady's 
candles are all lighted up, and the hour of ceremony 
begins, ; 

8 I ſay Fack Triplett came in, and ſinging (for he is 
really company) Every feature, charming crea- 
ture*—he went on, It is a moſt unreaſonable thing that 


people cannot go peaceably to ſee their friends, but theſe 


murderers are let looſe. | 
9. Such a ſhape! ſuch an air! what a plance, was 


that as her chariot paſſed by mine—My lady herſelf in- 


terrupted him; pray, who is this fine thing—I warrant, 
ſays another, 'tis the creature I was telling your ladyſhip 


of Juſt now. 5 


10. You were telling of? ſays Jack; I wiſh I had 
been fo happy as to have come in and heard you, for I 
have not words to ſay what ſhe is: but if an agreeable 
height, a modeſt air, a virgin ſhame, and impatience of 
being beheld, amidſt a blaze of ten thouſand charms 
—— The whole ro:m flew out— Oh Mr. Triplett“ 
-—When Mrs. Lofty, a known prude, ſaid ſhe believed 
ne knew whom the gentleman meant; but ſhe we — 

eed, 
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_ deed, as he civilly repreſented her, impatient of being 


beheld. Then turning to the lady next her The moit 
unbred creature you ever ſaw. - d 

11. Another purſued the diſcourſe: As unbred, Ma- 
dam, as you may think her, ſhe is extremely bely'd if ſhe 


is the novice ſhe appears; ſhe was laſt week at a ball till 


two in the morning: Mr. Triplett knows whether he was 
the happy man that took care of her home; but ——— 
This was followed by ſome particular exception that each 


woman in the room made to ſome jpeculiar grace or ad- 


vantage; ſo that Mr. Triplett was beaten from one limb 
and feature to another, till he was forced to reſign the 
whole woman. 2 4 

12. In the end, I took notice Triplett recorded all this 
malice in his heart; and ſaw in his countenance, and a 


_ certain waggiſh ſhrug, that he deſigned to repeat the con- 


verſation: | therefore let the diſcourſe die, and ſoon after 
took an occaſion to commend a certain gentleman of my 
acquaintance for a perſon of ſingular modeſty, courage, 
integrity, and withal, as a man of an entertaining con- 
verſation, to which advantages he had a ſhave and man- 
ner peculiarly graceful. | 17%; | 
13. Mr. Triplett, who 1s a woman's man, ſeemed to 
hear me, with patience enough, commend the qualities of 
his mind; he never heard, indeed, but that he was a 
very honeſt man, and no fool; but for a fine gentleman, 
he muſt aſk pardon. Upon no other foundation than this, 
Mr. Triplett took occaſion to give the gentleman's pedi- 
gree, by what methods ſome part of the eſtate was ac- 
quired, how much it was beholden to a marriage for the 
reſent circumſtances of it: after all he could ſee nothing 
La a common man in his perſon, his breeding, or under- 
ſtanding. 12 
14. Thus, Mr. Spectater, this impertinent humour 
of diminiſhing every one who is produced in converſation 
to their advantage, runs through the world; and I am, 
I confeſs, ſo fearful of the force of ill tongues, that I have 
begged of all thoſe who are my well-wiſhers, never to 
commend me, for it will but bring my frailties into exa- 
. 2 mination, 
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mination, and I had rather be unobſerved, than conſpi- 
cuous for diſputed perfections. a 

15. I am confident a thouſand young people, who 
would have been ornaments to fociety, have, from fear of 
ſcandal, never dared to exert themſelves in the polite arts 
of life. Their lives have paſſed away in an odious ruſti- 
city, in ſpite of great advantages of perſon, genius, and 
fortune. 7 "Fae 

16. There is a vicious terror of being blamed in ſome 
well-inclined people, and a wicked pleaſure in ſuppreſſing 
them in others; both which I recommend to your ſpecta- 
torial wiſdom to animadvert upon; and if you can be 
ſucceſsful in it, I need not ſay how much you will deſerve 
of the town; but new toaſts will owe to you their beauty, 
and new wits their fame. 2 | 

17. Truth and reality have all the advantages of ap- 
pearance, and many more. If the ſhew of any thang be 
good for'any thing, I am ſure ſincerity is better : for why 
does any man diſſemble, or ſeem to be that which he is 
not, but becauſe he thinks it good to have ſuch a quality 
as he pretends to? for to counterfeit and diſſemble, is to 
put on the appearance of ſome real excellency, | 

18. Now the beſt way in the world for a man to ſeem 
to be any thing, is really to be what he would ſeem to be, 
Beſides that, it is many times as troubleſome to make good 
the pretence of a good quality, as to have it; and if a 
man have it not, it is ten to one but he is diſcovered to 
want it, and then all his pains and labour to ſeem to have 
it is loſt. There is ſomething unnatural in painting, 
which a ſkilful eye will eafily diſcern from native beauty 
and complexion. | tx 

19. It is hard to perſonate and act a part long; for 
where truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be 
endeavouring to return, and will peep out and betray her- 
ſelf one time or other. Therefore, if any man think it 
convenient to ſeem good, let him be ſo indeed, and then 
his goodneſs will appear to every body's ſatisfaction; fo 
that upon all accounts ſincerity is true wiſdom. | 

20. Particularly as to the affairs of this world, inte- 
grity bath many advantages over all the fine and artificial 

ways . 
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ways of diſſimulation and deceit ; it is much the plainer 
and eaſier, much the ſafer and more ſecure way of dealing 
in the world; it has leſs of trouble and difficulty, of en- 
tanglement and perplexity, of danger and hazard in it; 
it is the ſhorteſt and neareſt way to our end, carrying us 
2 in a ſtraight line, and will hold out and laſt 
ongeſt. 25 
6 = The arts of deceit and cunning do continually 
grow weaker and leſs effectual and ſerviceable to them 
that uſe them; whereas integrity gains — by uſe, 
and the more and longer any man practiſeth it, the 
greater ſervice it does him, by confirming his reputation, 
and encouraging thoſe with whom he hath to do, to repoſe 
the greateſt truſt and confidence in him, which is an un- 
| 8 advantage in the buſineſs and affairs of liſe. 

22. Truth 1s e conſiſtent with itſelf, and needs 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and 
ſits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out beſore ve 

are aware; whereas a lye is troubleſome, and ſets a man's 
invention upon the rack, and one trick needs a great 
many more to make it good. l 

23. It is like building upon a falſe foundation, which 

continually ſtands in need of props to ſhoar it up, and 

roves at laſt more chargeable, than to have raiſed a 
fabſtantial building at firſt upon a true and fohd founda- 
tion; for ſincerity is firm and ſubſtantial, and there 1s 


nothing hollow and unſound in it, and becauſe it is plain 


and open, fears no'diſcovery : 84 

24. Of which the crafty man is always in danger, and 
when he thinks he walks in the dark, all his pretences are 
ſo tranſparent, that he who runs may read them; he is 
the laſt man that finds himſelf to be found out, and 


whelſt he takes it for granted that he makes fools of 


others, he renders himſelf ridiculous. 

25. dd to all this, that ſincerity is the moſt compen- 
dious wiſdom, and an excellent inſtrument for the ſpeedy 
diſpatch of buſineſs ; it creates confidence in thoſe we 
have to deal with, ſaves the labour of many enquiries, 
and brings things to an iſſue in a few words: 


26. It 
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26. It is like travelling in a plain beaten road, which 
commonly brings a man ſooner to his journey's end than 
by- ways, in which men often loſe themſelves. In a word, 
whatſoever convenience may. be thought to be in falſhood 
and diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; but the inconvenience 
of it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a man under an ever- 
laſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion, ſo that he is not believed 
when he ſpeaks truth, nor truſted when perhaps he means 
honeſtly; when a man hath once forfeited the reputa- 
tion of his integrity, he 1s ſet faſt, and nothing will then 
ſerve his turn, neither truth nor falſhood. 

27. And I have often thought, that God hath, in his 
great wiſdom, hid from men of falſe and diſhoneſt minds, 
the wonderful advantages of truth and integrity to the 
proſperity even of our worldly affairs; theſe men are ſo 
blinded by their covetouſneſs and ambition, that they can- 
not look beyond a preſent advantage, nor forbear to ſeize 
upon it, though by ways never ſo indirect; they cannot ſee 
fo far, as to the remote conſequences of a ſteady integrity, 
and the vaſt benefit and advantages which it will bring a 
man at laſt. | 

28. Were but this ſort of men wiſe and clear ſighted 
enough to diſcern this, they would be honeſt out of very 
knavery ; not out of any love to honeſty and virtue, but 
with a crafty deſign to promote and advance more effec- 
tually their own intereſts; and therefore the juſtice of 
the Divine Providence hath hid this trueſt point of wiſ- 
dom fiom. their eyes, that bad men might not be upon 
equal terms with the juſt and upright, and ſerve their 
own wicked deſigns by honeſt and lawful means. 

29. Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world 
for a day, and ſhould never have occafion to converſe 
more with mankind, never more need their good opinion 
or good word, it were then no great matter (ſpeaking as 
to the concernments of this world) if a man ſpent his re- 
putation all at once, and ventured it at one throw. 

30. But if he be to continue in the world, and would 
have the advantage of converſation whilſt he is in it, let 
him make uſe of truth and ſincerity in all his words and 
actions; for nothing but this will la& and hold out to the 

| Vo end: 
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end; all other arts will fail, but truth and integrity will 
carry a man through, and bear him out to the laſt. 

31. When Ariſtotle was once aſked, What a man could 
gain by utteiing falſhoods ? he replied, “not to be cre. 
++ dited when he ſhall tell the truth.?“ . 

The character of a lyar is at once fo hateful and con- 
temptible, that even of thoſe who have loſt their virtue it 
might be expected, that from the violation of truth they 
ſhould be reſtrained by their pride. Almoſt every other 
vice that diſgraces human nature, may be kept in coun- 
tenance by applauſe and aſſociation. | 1 2 

32. The corrupter of virgin innocence ſees himſelf 
envied by the men, and at leaſt not deteſted by the wo- 
men: the drunkard may eaſily unite with beings, devoted 
like himſelf to noiſy merriment or ſilent inſenfibility, 
who will celebrate his victories over the novices of intem- 
perance, boaſt themſelves the companions of his proweſs, 
and tell with rapture of the multitudes whom unſucceſs- 
ful emulation has hurried to the grave: even the robber 
and the cut-throat have their followers, who admire their 

addreſs and intrepidity, their ſtratagems of rapine, and 
their fidelity to the gang. 

33. The lyar, and only the lyar, is invaniably and uni- 
verſally deſpiſed, abandoned and diſowned: he has no 
domeſtic conſolations, which he can oppoſe to the cenſure 
of mankind ; he can retire to no fraternity where his 
crimes may ſtand in the place of virtues, but is given up 
to the hiſſes of the multitude, without friend and with- 
out apologiſt. It is the peculiar condition of falſehood, 
to be equally deteſted by the good and bad: The de- 
& vils,” ſays Sir Thomas Brown, do not tell lyes to one 
« another; for truth is neceſſary to all ſocieties ; nor can 
ce the ſociety. of hell ſubſiſt without it.“ 
34. It is natural to expect, that a crime thus generally 
deteſted ſhould be generally avoided ; at leaſt that none 
ſhould expoſe himſelf to unabated and unpitied infamy, 
without an adequate temptation ; and that to guilt ſo 
eaſily detected, and fo ſeverely puniſhed, an adequate 
temptation would not readily be found. 1 
| J ˖ 35. Yet 
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35. Vet ſo it is, that in defiance of cenſure and con- 
tempt, truth is frequently violated; and ſcarcely the 
moſt vigilant and unremitted circumſpection will ſecure 
him that mixes with mankind, from being hourly Ce- 
ceived by men of whom 1t can ſcarcely be imagined, that 
they mean an injury to him or profit to themſelves ; even 
where the ſubject of converſation could not have been ex- 
pected to put the paſſions in motion, or to have excited 
either hope or fear, or zeal or malignity, ſufficient to 
induce any man to put his reputation in hazard, however 
little he might value it, or to overpower the love of truth, 
however weak might be its influence. | | 

36. The caſuiſts have very diligently diſtinguiſhed lyes 
into their ſeveral claſſes, according to their various degrees 
of malignity : bur they have, I think, generally omitted 
that which is moſt common, and perhaps, not leſs miſ- 
chievous 3 which, fince the moraliits have not given it a 
name, I ſhall diſtinguiſh as the lye of vanity. | 

To vanity may juſtly be imputed moſt of the falſhoods, 
which every man perceives hourly playing upon his ear, 
and, perhaps, moſt of thoſe that are propagated with ſuc- 
ceſs. 

37. To the lye of commerce, and the lye of , malice, 
the motive is ſo apparent, that they are ſeldom negli- 
gently or implicitly received: ſuſpicion is always watch- 
ful over the praQices of intereſt ; and whatever the hope 
of gain, or deſire of miſchief, can prompt one man to aſ- 
ſert, another 1s by reaſons equally cogent incited to refute, 
But vanity pleaſes herſelf with ſuch flight gratifications, 
and looks forward to pleaſure ſo remotely conſequential, 
that her practices raiſe no alarm, and her ſtratagems are 
not eaſily diſcovered. 140 8 

38. Vanity is, indeed, often ſuffered to paſs unpurſued 
by ſuſpicion; becauſe he that would watch her motions, 
can never be at reſt; fraud and malice are bounded in 
their influence; ſome opportunity of time and place is 
neceſſary to their agency; — ſcarce any man is abſtracted 
one moment from his vanity ; and he, to whom truth 
aftords no gratifications, 1s generally inclined to ſeek them 
an falſhoods, | | 
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39. It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby, that every 
man has a deſire to appear ſuperior to others, though 
« it were only in having ſeen what they have not ſeen.” 

Such an accidental advantage, ſince it neither implies 
merit, nor confers dignity, one would think ſhould not 
be deſired ſo much as to be counterfeited : yet even this 
_ vanity, trifling as it is, produces innumerable narratives, 
all equally falſe, but more or leſs credible, in proportion 
to the ſkill or confidence of the relater. | 

40.' How many may a man of diffuſive converſation 
count among his acquaintances, whoſe lives have been 
ſignalized by numberleſs eſcapes; who never croſs the 
river but in a ſtorm, or take a journey into the country 
without more adventures than befell the knight-errants of 
antient times in pathleſs foreſts or enchanted caſtles! 
How many muſt he know, to whom portents and prodi- 
gies are of daily occurrence; and for whom nature 1; 
hourly working wonders inviſible to every other eye, only 
to ſupply them with ſubjects of converſation ! 1 

41. Others there are who amuſe themſelves with the 
diſſemination of falſehood, at greater hazard of detec- 
tion and diſgrace: men marked out by ſome lucky plane: 
for univerſal confidence and friendſhip, who have been 
conſulted in every difficulty, entruſted with every ſecret, 
and ſummoned to every tranſaction: it is the ſupreme ſe- 
licity of theſe men, to ſtun all companies with noiſy in- 
formation ; to ſtill doubt, and overbear oppoſition, with 
certain knowledge or authentic intelligence. 

42. A lyar of this kind, with a ſtrong memory or briſk 
imagination, 1s often the oracle of an obſcure club, and, 
till time difcovers his impaſtures, dictates to his hearers 
with uncontrouled authority ; for if a public queſtion be 
ſtarted, he was preſent at the debate; if a new faſhion 
be mentioned, he was at court the firſt day of its appear- 
ance ; if a new performance of literature draws the at- 
tention of the public, he has patronized the author, and 
ſeen his work in manuſcript; if a criminal of eminence 
be condemned to die, he often predicted his fate, and en- 
deavoured his reformation : and who that lives at a dil- 
' tance from the ſcene of action, will dare to contradict 4 

25 man, 
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man, who _ from his own eyes and ears, and to 
whom all perſons and affairs are thus intimately known ? 

43. This kind of falſhood is generally ſucceſsful for a 
time, becauſe it is practiſed at firſt with timidity and cau- 
tion; but the proſperity of the lyar is of ſhort duration; 
the reception of one ſtory is always an incitement to the 
forgery of another leſs probable ; and he goes on to tri- 
umph over tacit credulity, till pride or reaſon riſes up 
againſt him, and his companions will no longer endure 
to ſee him wiſer than themſelves. | 

44. It is apparent, that the inventors of all theſe fic- 
tions intend ſome exaltaticn of themſelves, and are led 
off by the purſuit of honour from their attendance upon 
truth : their narratives always imply ſome conſequence in 
favour of their courage, their ſagacity, or their activity, 
their familiarity with the learned, or their reception among 
the great; they are always bribed by the preſent plea- 
ſure of ſeeing themſelves ſuperior to thoſe that ſurround 
them, and receiving the homage of filent attention and 
envious admiration. be 

45. But vanity is ſometimes excited to fiction by leſs 
viſible gratifications: the preſent age abounds with a 
race of Iyars who are content with the conſciouſneſs of 
falſhood, and whoſe pride is to deceive others without any 
gain or glory to themſelves. Of this tribe it is the ſu- 
preme pleaſure to remark a lady in the playhouſe or the 
park, and to publiſh, under the character of a man ſud- 
denly enamoured, an advertiſement in the news of the 
next day, containing a minute deſcription of' her perſon 
and her dreſs. 

46. From this artifice, however, no other effect can be 
expected, than perturbations which the writer can never 
ſee, and conjectures of which he can never be informed: 
ſome miſchief, however, he hopes he has done; and to 
have done miſchief, is of ſome importance. He ſets his 
invention to work again, and produces a narrative of a 
robhery, or a murder, with all the circumftances of time 
and place accurately adjuſted. This is a jeſt of greater 
effect and longer duration: if he fixes his ſcene at a pro- 
per diſtance, he may for ſeveral days keep a wife in ter- 

ror 
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of rely e and interrupt the ſecurity of life; har- 
with alarms; might very properly be awakened to a ſenſe 


of their crimes, by denunciations of a whipping poſt or 
pillory: ſince many are ſo inſenſible of right and wrong, 


would be much promoted, if the various expedients and 
contrivances which lie concealed in private hands were 


there are few operations that are not performed by one or 


other with ſome peculiar advantages, which, though ſingly 


to diligence. 


'he never read more than one book, by which he was not 


— 


* 


ror for her huſband, or a mother for her ſon; and pleaſe 
himſelf with. reflecting, that by his abilities and address 
ſome addition is made to the miſeries of life. 

47. There is, I think, an antient law in Sco/ land, by 
which Lea/ing-making was capitally puniſhed.” I am, in- 
deed, far from deſiring to increaſe in this kingdom the 
number of executions; yet I cannot but think, that they 
who deſtroy the confidence of ſociety, weaken the credit 


raſs the delicate with ſhame, and perplex the timorous 


that they have no ſtandard of action but the law; nor 
feel guilt, but as they dread puniſhment, 


The Importance of Pundtualily. 


1. T' is obſerved in the writings of Boyle, that the ex- 
I cellency of manufactures and facility of labour 


by reciprocal communications made generally known ; for 


of little importance, would by conjunction and concur- 
rence open new inlets to knowledge, and give new powers 


2. There are in like manner ſeveral moral excellencies 
diſtributed among the various claſſes of mankind, which 
he that converſes in the world ſhould endeavour to aſſem- 
ble in himſelf. It was faid by the learned Cjacius, that 


inſtructed; and he that ſhall enquire after virtue _ 
PA | ardour 
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ardour and attention, will ſeldom find a man by whoſe 


example or ſentiments he may not be improved. 

3. Every profeſſion has ſome eſſential and a; propriate 
virtue, without which there can be no hope of honour or 
ſicceſs, and which, as it is more or leſs culiivated, confers 
within its ſphere of activity different degrees of merit and 
reputation. As the aſtrologers range the ſubdiviſions of 


mankind under the planets which they ſuppoſe to influ- 


ence their lives, the moraliſt may diſtribute them accord- 
ing to the virtues which they neceſſarily practiſe, and con- 
fider them as diitinguiſhed by prudence or fortitude, di- 
ligence or patience, 

4. So much are the modes of excellence ſettled by time 
and place, that men may be heard boaſting in one ſtreet 
of that which they would anxiouſly conceal in another, 
The grounds of ſcorn and eſteem, the topics of praiſe 
and ſatire are varied according to the ſeveral virtues or 
vices which the courſe of our lives has diſpoſed us to ad- 
mire or abhor; but he who is ſolicitous fot his own im- 
provement, muſt not ſuffer his affairs to be limited by 
local reputation, but ſelet from every tribe of mortals 
their characteriſtical virtues, and conſtellate in himſelf the 


. ſcattered graces which ſhine ſingle in other men. 


5. The chief praiſe to which a trader generally aſpires 
is that of punQuality, or an exact and rigorous obſervance 
of commercial promiſes and engagements ; nor is there 
any vice of which he ſo much dreads the imputation, as 
of negligence and inſtability. This 1s a quality which 
the intereſt of mankind requires to be diffuſed through all 
the ranks of life, but which, however uſeful and valuable, 


many ſeem content to want; it is conſidered as a vulgar 


and ignoble virtue, below the ambition of greatneſs or. 
attention of wit, ſcarcely requiſite among men of paiety- 
and ſpirit, and ſold at its higheſt rate when it is ſacrificed 
to a frolic or a jeſt. : . 
6. Every man has daily occaſion to remark what vex- 
ations and inconveniences ariſe from this privilege of 
deceiving one another. The active and vivacious have 
ſo long Niſdained the reſtraints of truth, that promiſes 


and appointments have loſt their cogency, and both par- 
| D | tieg 
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of vice, with perturbation and imperfect enjoy ment, and 
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ties neglect their ſtipulations, becauſe each concludes that 
they will be broken by the other. 


. Negligence is firſt admitted in trivial affairs, and 
ſtrengthened by petty indulgencies. He that is not yet 
hardened by cuſtom, ventures not on the violation of im- 
portant engagements, but thinks himſelf bound by his 
word in caſes of property or danger, though he allows 


| himſelf to forget at what time he is to meet ladies in the 


rk, or at what tavern his friends are expecting him. 

8. This laxity of honour would be more tolerable, if 
it could be reftrained to the play-hduſe, the ball-room, 
or the card-table; yet even there it is ſufficiently trouble- 
ſome, and darkens thoſe moments with expe*iation, ſuſ- 
penſe, uncertainty and refentment, which are ſet aſide 


for the ſofter pleaſures of life, and from which we natu— 


rally hope for unmingled enjoyment, and total relaxation, 
But he that ſuffers the ſlighteſt breach in his morality, can 
ſeldom tell what ſhall enter it, or how wide it ſtall be 
made; when a paſſage is opened, the influx of corruption 
is every moment wearing down oppoſition, and by ſlow 
degrees deluges the heart. ; 

9. Aliger entered the world a youth of lively imagi- 
nation, extenſive views, and untainted principles. His 
curiofity incited him to range from place to place, and 
try all the varieties of converſation; his elegance of ad- 
dreſs ana fertility of ideas gained him friends wherever 
he appeared; or atleaſt he found the general kindneſs 
of reception always ſhewn to a young man whole birth and 
fortune gave him a claim to notice, and who has neither 


by vice or fully deftroyed his privileges. 


10. Aliger was pleaſed with this general ſmile of man- 
kind, and being naturally gentle and flexible was indul- 


trious to preſerve it by compliance and officiouſneſs, but 
did not ſuffer his deſire of pleaſing to vitiate his integrity. 
It was his eſtabliſhed maxim, that a promiſe is never to 
be broken; nor was it without long reluctance that he 

once ſuffered himſelf to be drawn away from a feſtal en- 
gagement by the importunity of another company. 


11. He ſpent the evening, as is uſual in the rudiments 


met 


— „ 


| leflneſs happened to creep upon him, would fit at home 
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met his diſappointed friends in the morning with con- 
fuſion and excuſes. His companions, not accuſtomed to 
ſuch ſcrupulous anxiety, laughed at his uneaſineſs, com- 
pounded the offence for a bottle, gave him courage to 
break his word again, and again levied the penalty. 

12. He ventured the fame experiment upon another 
ſociety, and found them equally ready to confider it as a 
venial fault, always incident to a man of quickneſs and 

aiety; till by degrees he began to think himſelf at li- 
8 to follow the laſt invitation, and was no longer 
ſhocked at the turpitude of falſhood. He made no diffi- 
culty to promiſe his preſence at diſtant places, and if liſt- 


with great tranquillity, and has often, while he ſunk to 
ſleep in a chair, held ten tables in continual expectation 
of his entrance. | | | | 

13. He found it ſo pleaſant to live in- perpetual va- 
cancy, that he ſoon diſmiſſed his attention as an uſeleſs 
incumbrance, and reſigned himſelf to careleſsneſs and 
diſſipation, without any regard to the future or the paſt, 
or any other motive of action than the impulſe of a ſud- 
den deſire, or the attraction of immediate pleaſure. The 
abſent were immediately forgotten, and the hopes or 
fears of others had no influence upon his conduct. He 
was in ſpeculation completely juſt, but never kept his 
promiſe to a creditor ; he was benevolent, but always de- 
ceived thoſe friends whom he undertook to patronize or 
aſſiſt; he was prudent, but ſuffered his affairs to be 
embarraſſed for want of ſettling his accounts at ſtated 
times. 5 | kde 45008 PIs I + 

14. He courted a young lady, and when the Tettle- 
ments were drawn, took a ramble into*the country on the 
day appointed to ſign them. He reſolved to travel, and 
ſent his cheſts on ſhip-board, but delayed to follow them 
till he loſt his paſſage. He was ſummoned as an evi- 
dence in a cauſe of great importance, and Toitered in the 
way till the trial was paſt. It is ſaid, that when he had 
with great expence formed an intereſt in a borougb, his 
opponent "contrived by ſome agents, who knew his 
temper, to lure him away on the day of election. 

* nn D 2 


15. His 


_torce, and his table covered with letters of requeſt, with 


to Aliger. ; 
{allies of caprice as make all their actions fortuitous, de- 


perſiſt in their reſolutions, execute. what they deſign, and 
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15. His benevolence draws him into the commiſſion 
of a thouſand crimes, which others, leſs kind or civil, 
would eſcape. His courtely invites application, his pro- 
miſes produce dependence; he has his pockets filled with 
petitions, which he intends ſome time to deliver and en- 


which he purpoſes to comply; but time lips tmpercep- 
tibly away, while he is either idle or buſy: bis friends 
loſe their oppartunities, and charge upon him their miſ- 
carriages and calamities. 

This character, however contemptible, is not peculiar 


16. They whoſe activity of imagination is often ſhiftin 
the ſcenes of expectation, are frequently ſubject to 2 


ſtroy the value of their friendſhip, obſtruct the efficacy of 
their virtues, and ſet them below the meaneſt of thoſe that 


perform what they have promiſed. 


/ 


Exerciſe and Temperance the beſt Preſervative of 
Healib. ä | 


I. Odily labour is of two. kinds, either that which a 
man ſubmits to for his livelihood, or that which 
he undergoes for his pleaſure. The latter of them gene- 
rally changes the name of labour for that of exerciſe, but 
differs only from ordinary labour as it rifes from another 
motive. 1 El fe © 
A country life abounds in both theſe kinds of labour, 
and, for that reaſon gives a man a greater ſtock of health, 
and conſequently a more perfect enjoyment of himſelf 
than any other way of life. A 
2. I conſider the body as a ſyſtem of tubes and glands, 
or to uſe a more ruſtic phraſe, a bundle of pipes and 
* ſtrainers, 
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frainers, fitted to one another after ſo wonderful a man- 


ner, as to make a proper engine for the ſoul to work with. 


This deſcription does not only comprehend the bowels, 
bones, tendons, veins, nerves, and arteries, but every 
muſcle and every ligature, which is a compoſition of 
fbres, that are ſo many imperceptible tubes or pipes in- 
terwoven on all fides with inviſible glands or ſtrainers. 

3. This general idea of a human body, without con- 
ſidering it in its niceties of anatomy, lets us fee how ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary labour is for the right preſervation of it. 
There muſt be frequent motions and ngitations, to mix, 
digeſt, and ſeparate the juices contained in it, as well as 
to clear and cleanſe that infinitude of pipes and ſtrainers 
of which it is compoſed, and to give their ſohd parts a 
more firm and laſting tone, Labour or exerciſe ferments 


the humours, caſts them into their proper channels, throws 


off redundancies, and helps nature in thoſe ſecret diftri- 


butions, without which the body cannot ſubſiſt in its vi- é 


gour, nor the ſoul act with chearfulneſs. | 

4. I might here mention the effects which this has 
upon all the faculties of the mind, by keeping the under- 
ſtanding clear, the imagination untroubled, and refining 
thoſe ſpirits that are neceſſary for the proper, exertion of 
our intellectual faculties; during the preſent laws of anion 
between {Gul and body. It is to a neglect in this parti- 
cular that we mutt aſcribe the ſpleen, which is fo frequent 
in men of ſtudious and tedentary tempers, as well as the 
vapours to which thoſe of the other ſex are fo often 
ſubje&t. FEY AT BE; r 

5. Had not exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary for our 
well-being, nature would not have made the body fo 
proper for it, by giving ſuch an activity to the limbs, 


and ſuch a pliancy to every part, as neceſſarily produce 


thoſe compreſſions, extenſions, contortions, dilatations, 
and all other kinds of motions that are neceſſary for the 
preſervation of ſuch a ſyſtem of tubes and glands as has 


been before-mentioned. And that we might not want 


inducements to engage us in ſuch an exerciſe of the body 
as 1s proper for its welfare, it is fo ordered, that nothing 
valuable can be procured without it. Not to mention 

; D 3 riches 
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riches and honour, even food and raiment are not to be 
iert at withcut the toil of the hands and ſweat of the 
| brows. 

6. Providence furniſhes materials, but expects that we 
ſhould work them up ourſelves. The earth muſt be la- 
boured before it gives his increaſe, and when it is forced 
into its ſeveral products, how many hands muſt they paſs 
through before they are fit for uſe ? Manufactures, trade, 
and agriculture, naturally employ more than nineteen 
parts of the ſpecies.in twenty ; and as for thoſe who are 
not obliged to labour, by the condition in which they are 
born, they are more miſerable than the reſt of mankind, 
unleſs they ipdulge themſelves in that voluntary labour 
which goes by the name of exerciſe, _ ; | 

17. My ſriend Sir Roger hath been an indefatigable man 
in bufineſs of this kind, and has hung ſeveral parts of 
his houſe with the trophies of his former labours. The 
walls of his great hall are covered with the horns of ſeveral 
kinds of deer that he has killed in the chace, which he 
thinks the m ſt valuable furniture of his houſe, as they 
aFord him frequent topics of diſcourſe, and ſhew that he 
has not been idle. 155 

8. At the lower end of the hall is a large otter's ſkin 
ſtuffed with hay, which his mother ordered to be hung up 
in that manner, and the knight looks upon it with great 
ſatis faction, becauſe it ſeems he was but nine years 

old when his dog killed him. A little room adjoining 
to the hall is a kind of arſenal filled with guns of ſeveral 
ſizes and inventions, with which the knight has made 
great havock in the woods, and deſtroyed 0947 e up 
of pheaſants, partridges and woodcocks. His ſtable- 
doors are patched with noſes that belonged; to foxes of the 
knight's own, hunting down. 1 

9. Sir Roger ſhewed me one of them that, for diſtinc- 
tion ſake, has a braſs nail ſtruck through it, which coſt 
him about fiſteen hours riding, carried him through half a 
dozen counties, killed him a brace of geldings, and loſt 
about half his dogs. This the knight looks upon as one 
of the greateſt exploits of his; life. 
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10. The perverſe widow, whom I have given ſome ac- 
count of, was the death of ſeveral foxes; for dir Roger 
has told me, that in the courſe of his amours he patched 
the weſtern door of his ſtable, Whenever the widow was 
cruel, the foxes were ſure to pay fcr it. In proportion 
as his paſſion for the widow abated and old age came on, 
he left off fox-hunting ; but a hare is not yet ſafe that fits 
within ten miles of his houſe. . 

11. There is no kind of exerciſe which I would ſo re- 
commend to my readers of both fexes as this of riding, 
as there 15 none which ſo much conduces to health, and 
is every way accommodated to the boJy, aczording to the 
idea which I have given of it. Dr. Sydenham is very 
laviſn in its praiſes; and if the Exgliſh reader will fee 
the mechanical effects of it deſcribed at length, he may 
fiad them in a book publiſhed not many years fince, under 
the title of Medicina Gymnaſtica. 

12. For my own part when JI am in town, for want of 
tieſe opportunities, I exerciſe myſelf an hour every 
morning upon a dumb bell that i; placed in a corner of 
my room, and pleaſes me the more becauſe it does every 
thing I require in the moſt profound ſilence. My land- 
lady and her daughters are fo well acquainted with my 
hours of exerciſe, that they never come into my room to 
diſburb me whilit I am ringing. | ; 

13. When I was ſome years younger than I am at pre- 
ſent, I uſed to employ myſelf in a more laborious diverfion, 
which I learned from a Latin treatiſe of exerciſe, that is 
written with great eruditzon : It is there called the 
011042 ia, or the fighting with a man's own ſhadow, and 
conſiſts in the brandithing of two ſhort ſticks graſped in 
each hand, and loaded with plugs of lead at either end. 
This opens the cheſt, exerciſes the limbs, and gives a 
man all the pleaſure of boxing, without the blows. 

14. I could wiſh that ſeveral learned men would lay 
out that time which they employ in con:roverſies and diſ- 
putes about nothing. in i arhbed Of fighting with their 
own ſhadows. It might conduce very much to evaporate 
the ſpleen, which makes them uneaſy to the public as well 
as to themſelves, | 
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AsI am a compound of ſoul and body, I confider my- 
{elf as obliged to a double ſcheme of duties; and think J 
have not fulfilled the buſineſs of the day, when I do not 
thus employ the one in labour and exerciſe, as well as the 
other in ſtudy and contemplation. 

15. There is a ſtory in the Arabian Nights Tales, of a 
king who had long languiſhed under an ill habit of body, 
and had taken abundance of remedies to no purpoſe. At 
length, fays the fable, a phyſician cured him by the fol- 
lowing method : he took an hollow ball of wood, and 
filled it with ſeveral drugs; after which he cloſed it up ſo 
artificially that nothing appeared. He likewiſe __ a 
mall, and after having hollowed the handle, and that 
part which ſtrikes the ball, incloſed in them ſeveral drugs 
after the ſame manner as in the ball itſelf, 

16. He then ordered the ſultan who was his patient, 
to exerciſe himſelf early in the morning with theſe rightly 
prepared inſtruments, till ſuch time as he ſhould ſweat : 
u hen, as the ſtory goes, the virtue of the medicaments 
perſprring through the wood, hid ſo yeod an influence on 
the ſultan's conſſitution, that they cured him of an indiſ- 
ry tion which all the compoſitions he had taken inwardly 

ad not been able to remove. | 
17. This eaſtern allegory is finely contrived to ſhew us 
how beneficial bodily . is to health, and that exerciſe 
is the moſt effectual phyſic. I have deſcribed ia my hun- 
- ered and fifteenth paper, from the general ſtructure and 
mechaniſm of an human body, - how abſolutely neceſſary 
exerciſe is for its preſervation ; I ſhall in this place re- 
commend another great preſervative of health, which in 
many caſes produces the ſame effects as exerciſe, and may, 
in ſome meaſure, ſupply its place, where opportunities of 


exerci'e are wanting. , R | 
18. The preſervative I am ſpeaking of is temperance, 
which has thoſe particular advantages above all other 
means of health, that it may be practiſed by all ranks 
and conditions, at any ſeaſon, or in any place. it 184 
kind,of regimen into which every man may put himſelf, 
without interruption to buſineſs, expence of money, or 
loſs of time. If exerciſe throws off all ſuperfluities, tem- 
perance 
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perance prevents them: if exerciſe clears the veſſels, tem- 
perance neither ſatiates nor overſtrains them; if exerciſe 
raiſes proper ferments in the humours, and promotes the. 
circulation of the blood, temperance gives nature her full 
play, and enables her to exert herſelf in all her force and 
vigour ; if exerciſe diſſipates a growing diſtemper, tem- 
perance ſtarves it. ä s | 
19. Phyſic, for the moſt part, is nothing elſe but the 
ſubſtitute of exerciſe or temperance. Medicines are in- 
deed abſolutely neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that cannot 
wait the ſlow operations of theſe two great inſtrument. of 
health; but did men live in an habitual courſe of exer- 
ciſe and temperance, there would be but little occaſian 
for them. Accordingly we find that thoſe parts of the 
world are the moſt healthy, where they ſubſiſt by the 
chace ; and that men lived longeſt when their lives were 
employed in hunting, and when they had little food be- 
ſides what they caught. | 
20. Bliſtering, cupping, bleeding, are ſeldom of uſe to 
any but to the idle and intemperate; as all thoſe inward 
applications, which are ſo much in practice among us, 
are, for the moſt part, nothing elſe but expedients to 
make luxury conſiſtent with health. The apothecary is 
perpetually employed in countermining the cook and the 
vintner. It is faid of Diogenes, that meeting a young 


man who was going to a feaſt, he took him up in the 


ftreet, and carried him home to his friends, as one who 
was running into imminent danger, had. he not pre- 
vented him, | 

21. What would that philoſopher have ſaid, had he 
been preſent at the gluttony of a modern meal? would 
not he have thought the maſter of a family mad, and have 
begged his ſervant to tie down his hands, had he ſeen 


him devour fowl, fiſh, and fleſh ; fwallow oil and vine- 


gar, wines and ſpices; throw down ſalads of twenty dif- 
terent herbs, ſauces of an hundred ingredients, confec- 
tions and fruits of numberleſs ſweets and flavours ? What 
unnatural motions and counter- ferments muſt ſuch a 
medley of intemperar.ce produce in the body? For 
my part, when 1 * faſhionable table ſet out 
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in all its magnificence, I fancy, that I ſee gouts and drop- 
ſies, fevers and lethargies, with other innumerable diſtem- 
pers, lying in ambuſcade among the diſhes, 

22. Nature delights in the moſt plain and ſimple diet. 
Rey animal but man, keeps to one diſh. Herbs are 
the food of this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and fleſh of a third, 
Man falls upon every thing that comes in his way ; not 
the {ſmalleſt fruit or excreſcence of the earth, ſcarce a 
berry, or a;muſhroom, can eſcape him. 

It is impoſſible to lay down any determinate rule for 
temperance, hecauſe what is luxury in one may be tem- 
perance in another; but there are ftw that have lived 
any time in the world, who are not judges of their own 
conſtitutions, ſo far as to know what kinds aud what pro- 
portions of food do beſt agree with them. 2 

23. Were I to conſider my readers as my patients, and 
to preſcribe ſuch a kind of temperance as is accommoda- 
ted to all perſons, and ſuch as is particularly ſuitable to 
our climate and way of living, I would copy the following 
rules of a very eminent phyiician. Make your whole re- 
paſt out of one diſh, If you indulge in a ſecond, avoid 
drinkivg any thing ſtrong till you have finiſhed your 
meal : at the ſame time abſtain from all ſauces, or at 
leaſt ſuch as are not the moſt plain and ſimple. 

24. A man could not be well guilty of gluttony, if he 
ſtuck to theſe few obvious and eaſy rules. In the firſt 
caſe, there would be no-variety of taſtes to ſolicit his pa- 
Jate, and occaſion excef; ; nor in the ſecond any artificial 
provocatives to relieve ſatiety, and create a falſe appetite, 
Were I to preſcribe a rule for drinking, it ſhould be 
formed upon a ſaying quoted by Sir Villiam Temple; The 
f glaſs for myſelf, the ſecond for my friends, the third for 
gocd humour, and the fourth for my enemies, But becauſe 
it is impoſſible. for one who lives in. the world to diet 
himtelf always in ſo philoſophical a manner, I think 
every man ſhould have his days of abſtinence, according 
as hi, conſtitution will permit. "x 

25. Theſe are great reliefs to nature, as they qualify 
her tor {iruggling with hunger and thirſt, whenever any 

diſtemper or duty of life may put her upon ſuch difh- 


culties; 
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culties; and at the ſame time give her an eee of 


extricating herſelf from her opprefſions, and recovering 
the ſeveral tones and ſprings of her diſtended veſſels. Be- 
ſides that, abſtinence well-timed often kills a fckneſs 
in embryo, and deſtroys the firſt ſeeds of an indiſpo- 
ſition, | | 7 fs 
26. It is obſerved by two or three antient authors, that 


Socrates, notwithſtanding he lived in Athens during that 


great plague, which has made ſo much noiſe through all 
ages, and has been celebrated at different times by ſuch 
eminent hands; I ſay, notwithſtanding that he lived in 
the time of this devouring peſtilence, he never caughtthe 
leaſt infection, which thoſe writers unanimouſly aſcribe to 
that uninterrupted temperance which he always obſerved. 

27. And here J cannot but mention, an obſervation 
which I have often made, upon reading the lives of the 
hiloſophers, and comparing them with any ſeries of 
kings or great men of the ſame number. If we conſider 


theſe antient ſages, a great part of whoſe philoſophy 


conſiſted in a temperate and abtemious courſe of life, 
one would think the life of a philoſopher and the life of 
a man were of two different dates, For we find that the 
generality of theſe wiſe men were nearer a hundred than 
ſixty years of age at the time of their refpe&ive deaths. 


28. But the moſt remarkable inſtance of the efficacy 
of temperance towards the procuring of long life, is what 


we meet with in a little book publiſhed by Lewis Cornaro 
the Venetian; which I the rather mention, becauſe it is 
of undoubted credit, as the late Venetian ambaſlader, 
who was. of the ſame family, atteſted more than once in 


converſation, when he reſided in Eng/and, Cornars, who 


was the author of the little treatiſe J am mentioning, was, 
of an infirm conflitution, till about forty, when by ob- 
ſtinately perſiſting in an exact courſe of temperance, he 
recovered a perfect ſtate of health; inſomuch that at 
fourſcore he publiſhed his book, which has been tranſ- 
lated into Eng/i/ ur der the title of Sure and certain methods 
of etteining a long and hea'thy life. | f 

29. He lived to give a third or fourth edition of it, and 
after having paſſed bis 2 year, died withont paig 
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or agony, and like one who falls aſleep. The treatiſe J 
mention has been taken notice of by ſeveral eminent au- 
thors, aud is written with ſuch a ſpirit of chearfulneſs, 
religion and good ſenſe, as are the natural concomitants 
of temperance and ſobriety. 'The mixture of the old 
man in it is rather a recommendation than a diſeredit to 
IT. | 4 | ; 


oc 


The Duty of Secrecy. 

1. TT is related by Quintus C urtiut, that the Perſians 
; always conceived a laſting and invincible contempt 

of a man who had violated the laws of ſecrecy : for they 
thought, that, however he might be deficient in the qua- 
lities requifite to actual excellence, the negative virtues 
at leaft were always in his power, and though he perhaps 
could not ſpeak well if he was to try, it was ſtill eaſy Be 
him not to ſpeak, | 

2. In this opinion of the eaſineſs of ſecrecy, they ſeem 
to have conſidered it as oppoſed, not to treachery, but 
| loquacity, and to have conceived the man, , whom they 
thus cenſured, not frighted by menaces to reveal, or bribed 
by promiſes to betray, but incit2d by the mere pleaſure of 
taiking, or ſome other motive equally trivial, to lay open 
his-keart without reflection, and to let whatever he knew 
ſlip from him, only for want of prov to retain it. 

3. Whether, by their ſettled and avowed ſcorn. of 
thoughtleſs talkers, the Perfans were able to diffuſe to. 
any great extent the virtue of taciturnity, we are hin- 
dered by the diſtances of thoſe times from. being able to. 


diſcover, there being very few memoirs remaining of the 

court of Perſegelis, nor any diſtinct accounts handed down 

to us of their office-clerks, their ladies of the bed-chamber, 

their attorneys, their chamber-maids, or their more. 
| * . 


— 
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4. In theſe latter ages, though the old animoſity againſt 
a prattler is ſtill retained, it appears wholly to have loſt / 
its effects upon the conduct of mankind ; for ſecrets are 
ſo ſeldom kept, that it may with ſome reafon be doubted, 
whether the antients were not miſtaken in their firſt poſ- 
tulate, whether the quality of retention be ſo generally 
beſtowed, and whether a ſecret has not ſome ſubtile vola- 
tility, by which it eſcapes almoſt imperceptibly at the 
ſmalleſt vent; or ſome power of fermentation, by which 
it expands itſelf ſo as to burſt the heart that will not give 
It Way, - 

©. Thoſe that ſtudy either the body or the mind of 
man, very often ſind the moſt ſpecious and pleaſing the- 
ory falling under the weight of contrary experience; and 
inſtead of gratifying their vanity by inferring effects from 
cauſes, they are always reduced at laſt to conjecture cauſes 
from effects. That it is eaſy to be ſecret the ſpeculatiſt 
can demonſtrate in his retreat, and therefore thinks him- 
ſelf juſtiſied in placing confidence; the man of the world 
knows, that, whether difficult or not, it is uncommon, 
and therefore finds himſelf rather inclined to ſearch after 
the reaſon of this univerſal failure in one of the moſt im- 
portant duties of ſociety. 

6. The vanity of being known to be truſted with a 
ſecret is generally one of the chief motives to diſcloſe it ; 
for however abſurd it may be thought to boaſt an honour, 
by an a& that ſhews that 1t was conferred without merit, 
yet moſt men ſeem rather inclined to confeſs the want of 
virtue than of importance, and more willingly ſhew their 
influence and their power, though at the expence of their 
probity, than glide through hfe with no other pleaſure 
than the private conſciouſneſs of fidelity ; which, while 
it is preſerved, muſt be without praiſe, except from the' 
ſingle perſon who tries and knows it. 


?.. 7. There are many ways of telling a ſecret, by which 


a man exempts himſelf from the reproaches of his con- 
Fi gratifies his pride without ſuffering himſelf 


to helieve that he impairs his virtue. He tells the private 
affairs of his patron, or his friend, only to thoſe from 
whom he would not conceal his own ; he tells them to 

| thoſe, 
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thoſe, who have no temptation to betray their truſt, or 
with a denuneiation of a certain forfeiture of his friend- 
ſhip, if he diſcovers that they become public. 

8. Secrets are very frequently told in the firſt ardour 
of kindneſs, or of love, for the ſake of proving, by fo 


important a ſacrifice, the ſincerity of profeſſions, or the 


warmth of tenderneſs ; but with this motive, though it 
be ſometimes ſtrong in itſelf, vanity generally - concurs, 
ſince every man naturally defires to be moſt eſteemed by 
thoſe whom he loves, or with whom he converſes, with 
whom he paſſes his hours of pleaſure, and to whom he 


\ retires from buſineſs and from care. 


5 folly. 


„ 


9. When the diſcovery of ſecrets is, under conſtdera- 
tion, there is always a diſtinction carefully to be made 
between our own and thoſe of another, thoſe of which 
we are fully maſiers as they affect only our own intereſt, 
and thoſe which are repoſited with us in truſt, and in- 
volve the happineſs or convenience of ſuch as we have no 
right to expoſe to hazard by experiments upon their 
lives, without their conſent. To teil our own ſecrets is 
generally folly, but that ſolly is without guilt ; to com- 
municate thoſe with which we are intruited is always 
treachery, and treachery for the moſt part combined with 


10. There have, indeed, been ſome enthuſiaſtie and 


irrational zealots for friendſhip, who have maintained, 


and perhaps believed, that one friend has a right to all 


that is in poſſeſſion of another; and that therefore it is a 


violation of kindneſs to exempt any ſecret from this 
boundleſs confidence: accordingly a late female miniſter 
of ſtate has been ſhameleſs enough to inform the world, 
that ſhe uſed, when ſhe wanted to extract any thing from 
her ſovereign, to remind her of Mo#taigne's | reaſoning, 
who has determined, that to a tell a ſecret to a friend is 
no breach of fidelity, becauſe the number of perſons 
truſted is not multiplied, a man and his friend being vir- 
tually the ſame. - _ — ; ? 22 

11. That ſuch a fallacy could be impoſed upon any 
human underftanding, or that an author could have been 
imagined to advance a poſition: ſo remote from truth and 

| . reaſon, 
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reaſon, any otherwiſe than as a declaimer, to ſhew to 
what extent he could ſtretch his 1magination, and with 
what ſtrength he could preſs his principle, would ſcarcely 
have been credible, had not this lady kindly ſhewn us 
how far weakneſs may be deluded, or indolence amuſed. 

12. But ſince it appears, that even this ſophiſtry has 
been able, with the help of a ſtrong deſire to repoſe in 
quiet upon the underſtanding of another, to. miſlead ho- 
neſt intentions, and an underilanding not contemptible, 
it may not be ſuperfluous to remark, that thoſe thin 
which are common among friends are only ſuch as either 
poſſeſſes in his own right, and can alienate or deſtro 
without injury to any other perſon, Without this limi- 
tation, confidence muſt run on without end, the ſecond 
perſon may tell the ſecret to the third upon the ſame 
principle ag he received it from the firſt, and the third 
may hand it forward to a fourth, till at laſt it is told in 
the round of friendſhip to them from whom it was the 
firſt intention. chiefly to conceal it, | ; 

13. The confidence which Caizs has of the faithful- 
neſs of T7tivs is nothing more than an opinion which 
himſelf cannot know to be true, and which Claudius, 
who firſt tells his ſecret to Caius, may know, at leaſt 
may ſuſpect to be falſe ; and therefore the truſt is tranſ- 
ferred by Caius, if he reveal what has been told him, to 
one from whom the perſon originally concerned would 
probably have withheld it; and whatever may be the 
event, Caius has hazarded the happineſs of his friend, 
without neceflity and without permiſſion, and has put 
that truſt in the hand of ſortune which was given only to 
V.rtue, | 

14. All the arguments upon which a man who 1: tell- 
Ing the private affairs of anotzer may ground his conſi- 
dence in ſecurity, he muſt upon reflection know to be un- 
certain, becauſe he finds them without effect upon him- 
ſelf. When he is imagining: that Tz/;us will be cautions 
from a regard to his intereſt, his reputation, or his duty, 
he ought to reflect that he is himſelf at that inftant act ng 
in 02poſition to all theſe reaſons, and revealing what in- 
terelt, reputation and duty direct him to conceal. 

15. Every 
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15. Every one feels that he ſhould conſider the man in- 
eapable of truit, who believed himſelf at liberty to tell 
whatever he knew to the firſt whom he ſhould conclude 
deferving of his confidence : therefore Caius, in admit- 
ting Titius to the affairs imparted only to himſelf, vio- 
lates his faith, ſince he acts contrary to the intention of 
Claudius, to whom that faith was given. For promiles 
of friendſhip are, like all others, uſeleſs and vain, unleſs 
they are made in ſome known ſenſe, adjuſted and acknow- 
ledged by both parties. 

16. am not ignorant that many queſtions may be 
ſtarted relating to the duty of ſecrecy, where the affairs 
are of public concern; where ſubſequent reaſons may 
ariſe to alter the appearance and. nature of the truſt ; that 
the manner in which the ſecret was told may change the 
degree of obligation; and that the principles upon 
which a man 1s choſen for a confident may not always 

ually conſtrain him. i | 

17. But theſe ſcruples, if not too intricate, are of too 
extenſive conſideration for my preſent purpoſe, nor are 
they ſach as generally occur in common life ; and though 
caſuiſtical knowledge be uſeful in proper hands, yet it 
ought by no means to be careleſly expoſed, ſince moſt 
will uſe it rather to-lull than awaken their own con- 
ſciences; and the threads of reaſoning, on which truth 
1s ſuſpended, are frequently drawn to ſuch ſubtilty, that 
common eyes. cannot perceive, and common ſenfibility 
cannot feel them. 

, 18. The whole doctrine as well as practice of fecrecy 
is fo perplexing and dangerous, that, next to him who 
is compelled to truſt, I think him unhappy who is choſen 
to be truſted ; for he is often involved in ſcruples without 
the liberty of calling in the help of any other under- 
ſtanding; he is frequently drawn into guilt, under the ap- 
pearance of friendſhip and honeſty 4 and ſometimes ſub- 
jected to ſuſpicion by the treachery of others, who are 
engaged without his knowledge in the ſame ſchemes ; for 
he that has -one confident has. generally more, and when 
he is at laſt betrayed, is in doubt on whom he ſhall fix 
the crime, ' 8 ; ; 
I 19. The 
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19. The rules therefore that I ſhall propoſe concern- 
ing ſecrecy, and from which I think it not ſafe to deviate, 
without long and exact deliberation, are Never to ſoli- 
cit the knowledge of a ſecret. Not willingly, nor with- | 
out many limitations, to accept ſuch confidence when it 
is offered. When a ſecret is once admitted, to conſider 
the truſt as of a very high nature, important to ſociety, 
and facred as truth, and therefore not to be violated for 
any incidental convenience, or ſlight appearance of con- 
trary fitneſs, 


cFockockodococtoofoopooiooo 


Of Chearfulneſs, 


1.Y Have always preferred chearfulneſs to mirth. The 
| I latter I conſider as an act, the former as a habit 
of the mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, chearfulneſs 
fixed and permanent. Thoſe are often raiſed into the 
pou tranſports of mirth, who are ſubje& to the greateſt 
epreſſions of melancholy : on the contrary, chearfulneſs, 
though it does not give the mind ſuch an exquiſite glad- 
neſs, prevents us from falling into any depths of ſorrow, 
Mirth is like a flaſh of lightning that breaks through a 
gloom of clouds, and glitters Þr a moment ; chearful- 
neſs keeps up a kind of dayelight in the mind, and fills 
it with a ſteady and perpetual ſerenity. | 

2. Men of auftere principles look upon mirth as too 
wanten and diſſolute for a ſtate of probation, and as 
filled with a certain triumph and inſolence of heart that 
is inconſiſtent with a life which is every moment ob- 
noxious to the greateſt dangers. Writers of this com- 
plexion have obſerved, that the ſacred perſon who was 
the great pattern of perfection, was never ſeen to laugh. 

3. Chearfulneſs of mind is not liable to any of theſe 
exceptions; it is of a ſerious and compoſed nature; it 
does not throw the mind into a condition improper for 
the preſent ſtate of humanity, and is very conſpicuous in 


- 
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the characters of thoſe who are looked upon as the greateſt 
philoſophers among the heathens, as well as among thoſe 
who have been deſervedly eſteemed as ſaints and holy men 
among Chriſtians, | | 

4. If we conſider chearfulneſs in three lights, with re- 
gard to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to the 
great Author of our be ng, it will not a little recommend 
itſelf on each of theſe accounts. The man who is poſ- 
ſeſſed of this excellent frame of mind, is not only eaſy in 
his thoughts, but a perfect maſter of all the powers and 
faculties of the ſoul: his imagination is always clear, and 
his judgment vndiſturbed : his temper is even and un- 
ruffled, whether in action or ſolit ude. He comes with a 
reliſh to all thoſe goods which nature has provided for 
him, taſtes all the pleaſures of the creation which are 
poured about him, and does not feel the full weight of 
thoſe accidental evils · which may befall him. | 

5. If we conſider him in relation to the perſons whom 
he converſes with, it naturally produces love and 
will towards him. A chearful mind is no! only diſpoſed 


to be affable. and obliging, but raiſes the ſame good hu- | 


mour in thoſe who come within its influence. A man 
finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not know why, with the 
chearfulneſs 7 his companion: it is like a ſudden ſun- 
ſhine that awakens a ſecret delight in the. mind, without 
her attending to it. The heart rejoices of its own accord 

and naturally flows. out into frierdſhip and benevolence 
towards the perſon who has ſo kindly an effect upon it. 

6. When I conſider this chearful ſtate of mind in its 
third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant 
habitual gratitude to the great Author of nature. An 
inward e is an implicit praiſe and thankſgiving 
to Providence under all its diſpenſations. It is a kind of 
acquiefcence in the ſtate wherein we are placed, and a 
ſecret approbation of the Divine will in his, conduct to- 
wards man, : 


7. There are but two things, which, in my. opinion, 


can reaſonably deprive us of this chearfulneſs of heart. 
'The firſt of theſe is the ſenſe of guilt. A man who lives 
in a ſtate of vice and impenitence can have no 11 49 
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that evenneſs and tranquillity of mind which is the health 
of the ſoul, and the natural effect of virtue and innocence. 
Chearfulneſs in an ill man deſerves a harder name than 
language can furniſh us with, and is many degrees bey ond 
what we commonly call folly or madneſs. | 

8. Atheiſm, by which I mean a diſbelief of a Supreme 
Being, and conſequently of a future ſtate, under wiat- 
ſoever title it ſhelters itſelf, may likewiſe very reaſonably 
deprive a man of this chearfulneſs of temper. There is 
ſomething ſo particularly gloomy and offenſive to human 
nature in the proſpect of non-exiſtence, that I cannot but 
wonder, with many excellent. writers, how it is poſlible 
for a man to outlive the expectation of it. For my own 
part, I think the being of a God is fo little to be doubted, 
that it is almoſt the only truth we are ſure of, and ſuch a 
truth as we meet with in every object, in every occur- 
Tence, and in every thought. 5 | 

9. If we look into the characters of this tribe of inſi- 
dels, we generally find they are made up of pride, ſpleen, 
and cavil: it is indeed no wonder, that men, who are 
waeaſy to themſelves, ſhould be ſo to the reſt of the world; 
and how is it poſſible for a man to be otherwiſe than uneaſy 
in himſelf, who is in danger every moment of loſing his 
intire exiſtence, and dropping into nothing? 

10. The vicious man and Atheift have. therefore no 
pretence to ehearfulneſs, and would act very unreaſon- 
ably, ſhould they endeayour after it. It is impoſſible 
for any one to live in good humour, and enjoy his pre- 
ſent exiſtence, who is apprehenſive either of torment 
or of annihilation ; of being miſerable, or of not being 
at all. 

After having mentioned theſe. two principles, 
which are deſtructive of chearfulneſs in their own nature, 
as well as in right. reafon, I cannot think of any other 
that ought to baniſh this happy temper from a virtuous 
mind. Pain and fickneſs, ſhame and reproach, poverty 
and old age, nay death itſelf, conſidering the ſhortneſs of 
their duration, and the advantage we may reap from them, 
do not deſerve the name of evils, 5 

11. 
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1 mind may bear up under them with for- 
- titude, with indolence, and with chearfulneſs of heart. — 
The toſſing of a tempeſt does not diſcompoſe him, which 
he is ſure will bring him to a joyful harbour. 

A man who uſes his beſt endeavours to live according 
to the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, has two perpe- 
tual ſources of chearfulneſs, in the conſideration of his 

own nature, and of that Being on whom he has a de- 
pendence. a ; | | 

12. If he looks into himſelf, he cannot but rejoice in 
that exiſtence, which 1s fo lately beſtowed upon him, and 
which, after millions of ages, will be ſtill new, and ſtill 
in its beginning. How many ſelf. congratulations na- 
turally ariſe in the mind, when it reflects on this its en- 
trance into eternity, when it takes a view of thoſe im- 
PR faculties, which in a few years, and even at its 

rſt ſetting out, have made ſo conſiderable a progreſs, 
and which will be ſtill receiving an increaſe of perfec- 
tion, and conſequently an increaſe of happineſs? _ 

13. The conſciouſneſs of ſuch a being ſpreads a per- 
petual diffuſion of joy through the ſoul of a virtuous man, 
and makes him look upon himſelf every moment as more 
happy than he knows how to conceive. | 

he ſecond ſource of chearfulneſs to a good mind is, 
its conſideration of that Being on whom we have our de- 
FO, and in whom, though we behold him as yet 
ut in the firſt faint diſcoveries of his perfections, we ſee 
every thing that we can imagine as, great, glorious, or 
amiable, We find ourſelves every where upheld by his 
goodneſs,” and ſurrounded by an immenſity of love and 
mercy. 
| "24 In ſhort, we depend upon a Being, whoſe power 
. qualifies him to make us happy by an infinity of means, 
whoſe goodneſs and truth engage him to make thoſe happy 


who defire it of him, and whoſe unchangeableneſs will 


| ſecure us in this happineſs to all eternity. 
Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould your 
tually cheriſh in his thoughts, will baniſh from us all that 
ſecret heavineſs of heart which unthinking men are ſub- 
ject to when they lie under no real affliction, all that et 
e | „ 
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guiſh which we may feel from any evil that actually op- 
preſſes us, to which I may likewiſe add thoſe little crack- 


lings of mirth and folly, that are apter to betray virtue 


than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh in us ſuch an even and 
chearful temperz as makes us pleaſing to ourſelves, to 
thoſe with whom we converſe, and to him whom we are 
made to pleaſe. | | 


cjootofpotoctoctpofoctorts 


On the Advantages of a chearful Temper. _ 
| ISpect. No. 387.] 
6 is, in the firſt place, the beſt pro- 
| moter of health. Repining and ſecret murmurs 
of heart give imperceptible ſtrokes to thoſe delicate fibres 
of which the vital parts are compoſed, and wear out the 
machine inſenſibly; not to mention thoſe violent fer- 
ments which they ſtir up in the blood, and thoſe irregu- 
lar diſturbed motions, which they raiſe in the animal 
ſpirits. _ 2 | 
2. I ſcarce remember, in my own obſervation, to have 
met with many old men, - or with ſuch, who (to uſe our 
Engliſh phraſe) wear. well, that had not at leaſt a certain 
indolence in their humour, if not a more than ordinary 
gaiety and chearfulneſs of heart. The truth of it is, 
health and chearfulneſs mutually beget each other ; with 
this difference, that we ſeldom meet with a great degree 
of health which is not attended with a certain chearful- 
neſs, but very often ſee chearfulneſs where there 1s no 
great degree of health. 


3- Chearfulneſs bears the ſame friendly regard to the 


mind as to the body: it baniſhes all anxious care and 
diſcontent, ſooths and compoſes the paſſions, and keeps 
the ſoul in a perpetual calm. But, having already touched 
on this laſt conſideration, I ſhall here take notice, that 
the world, in which we are placed, is filled with ionu- 
merable objects that are proper to raiſe and keep alive this 
happy temper of mind, | 
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4. If we conſider the world in its ſubſerviency to man, 
one would think it was made for our uſe ; but if we con- 
ſider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one would be 
apt to conclude it was made for our pleaſure. The ſun, 
which is as the great ſoul of the univerſe, and produce; 
all the neceſſaries of life, has a 13 influence 
in chearing the mind of man, and making the heart 
lad. | 
i 5. Thoſe ſeveral living creatures which are made for 
our ſervice or ſuſtenance, at the ſame time either fill the 
woods with their muſic, furniſh us with game, or raiſe 
--pleafing ideas in us by the delightfulneſs of their appear- 
ance. Fountains, lakes, 2 rivers, are as refreſhing 
to 2 imagination, as to the foil through which they 
aſs. ' N 
6. There are writers of great diſtinction, who hare 
made it an argument for Providence, that the whole earth 
is covered with green, rather than with any other colour, 
as being ſuch a right mixture of light and ſhade, that it 
.comforts and ſtrengthens the eye inſtead of weakening or 
grieving it. For this reaſon, ſeveral painters have a green 
cloth hanging near them, to eaſe the eye upon, ater too 
great an application to their colouring. 
7. A famous modern philoſopher accounts for it in the 
following manner ; all colours that are more luminous, 
overpower and diſſipate the animal ſpirits which are em- 
ployed in ſight: on the contrary, thoſe that are more ob- 
ſcure do not give the animal ſpirits a ſufficient exerciſe ; 
whereas the rays that produce in us the idea of green, 
fall upon the eye in ſuch a due proportion, that the) 
give the animal ſpirits their proper play, and, by keep- 
ing up the ſtruggle in a juſt balance, excite a very pleaſ- 
ing and agreeable ſenſation, Let the cauſe be what it 
will, the effect is certain; for which reaſon, the poets aſ- 
ſeribe to this particular colour the epithet of chearſul. 
8. To conſider further this double end in the works of 
nature, and how they are, at the ſame time, both 
uſeful and entertaining, we find that the moſt important 
| s in the vegetable world are thoſe which are the moſt 
I Theſe are the ſeeds by which the ſeveral w_ 
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of plants are propagated and continued, and which are 
always lodged in flowers or bloſſoms. Nature ſeems to 
hide her principal deſign, and to be induſtrious in making 
the earth gay and delightful, while ſhe is carrying on her 
great work, and intent upon her own preſervation. The 
huſbandman, after the ſame manner, is employed in 
laying out the whole country into a kind of garden or 
landſkip, and making every —_ {mile about him, whilft, 


in reality, he thinks of nothing but of the harveſt and in- 
creaſe which is to ariſe from it. 


9. We may further obſerve how Providence has taken 


care to keep up this chearfulneſs in the mind of man, 
by having formed it after ſuch a manner, as to make it 
capable of conceiving delight from ſeveral objects which 
ſeem to have very little uſe in them ; as from the wild- 
neſs of rocks and deſarts, and the like groteſque parts of 
nature, Thoſe who are verſed in philoſophy may ſtill 
carry this conſideration higher by obſerving, that, it mat- 
ter had appeared to us endowed only with thoſe real qua- 
lities which it actually poſſeſſes, it would have made but 
a very joyleſs and uncomfortable figure; and why has 
Providence given it a power of producing in us fuch ima- 
ginary qualities, as taſtes and colours, ſounds and ſmells, 
heat and cold, but that man, while he is converſant in 
the lower ſtations of nature, might have his mind cheared 


and delighted with agreeable ſenſations? In ſhort, the 


whole amverſe is a kind of theatre filled with objects that 
either raiſe in us pleaſure, amuſement, or admiration. 


10. The reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt to him the | 


viciſſtude of day and night, the change of ſeaſons, with 
all that variety of ſcenes which diverſify the face of na- 
ture, and fill the mind with a perpetual ſucceſſion of 
beautiful and pleaſing images. | | 

I ſhall not here mention the ſeveral entertainments of 
art, with the pleafures of friendſhip. books, converſation, 
and other aceidental diverſions of life, becauſe I would 
only take notice of fuch incitements to a chearful temper, 
as offer themſelves to perſons of all ranks and conditions, 
and which way ſufficiently ſhew us, that Providence did 
not deſign this world ſhould be filled with murmurs and 
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repinings, or that the heart of man ſhould be involved in 
gloom and melancholy. | 
11. I the more inculcate this chearfulneſs of temper, 
as it is a virtue in which our countrymen are obſerved to 
be more deficient than any other nation. Melancholy is 
a kind of demon that haunts our iſland, and often. con- 
veys herſelf to us in an eaſterly wind. A celebrated French 
- noveliſt, in oppoſition to thoſe who begin their romances 
with a flowery ſeaſon of the year, enters on his ſtory thus: 
In the gloomy month of November, when the people Eng- 
land hang and drown themſelves, a diſconſolate lover walked 
out into the fields, &c. i | 
12. Every one ought to fence againſt the temper of his 
climate or conſtitution, and frequently to indulge in bim- 
- ſelf thoſe conſiderations which may give him a ſerenity 
of mind, and enable him to bear up chearfully againſt 
thoſe little eyils and misfortunes which are common to 
human nature, and which, by a right improvement of 
them, will produce a ſatiety of joy, and an uninterrupted 
happineſs, 33 
13. At the ſame time that I would engage my reader 
to conſider the world in its moſt agreeable lights, I muſt 
own there are many evils which naturally ſpring up amidſt 
the entertainments that are provided for us; but theſe, if 
rightly conſidered, ſhould be far from overcaſting the mind 
with ſorrow, or deſtroying that chearfulneſs of temper 
which T have been recommending. | 
14. This interſperſion of evil with good, and pain 
with pleaſure, in the works of nature, is very truly af- 
cribed by Mr. Locke in his Eſſay upon Human Under- 
ſtanding, to a moral reaſon, in the following words: 
Beyond all this, we may find another reaſon why God hath 
ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees of pleaſure and pain, 
in all the things that environ and affect us, and biended 
them together, in almoſt all that our thoughts and ſenſes havt 
10 downtth © that wwe finding imperfection, diſſatisfaction, and 
want of complete happineſs in all the enjoyments which tht 
creatures can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the enjoy: 
ment of him, with whom there 1s fulneſs of joy,” and at 
whoſe right hand are pleaſures for evermore. 
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Diſcretion. 


1. T HAVE often thought if the minds of men were 

I laid open, we ſhould ſee but little difference be- 
tween that of the wiſe man and that of the fool. There 
are infinite reveries, numberleſs extravagancies, and a per- 
petual train of vanities, which paſs through both. 'I'he 
great difference is, that the firſt knows how to pick and 
cull his thoughts for converſation, by ſuppreſſing ſome, 
and communicating. others ; whereas the other lets them 
all indifferently fly out in words. This ſort of diſcretion, 
however, has no place in private converſation between in- 
timate friends. On ſuch occaſions the wiſeſt men very 
often talk like the weakeſt ; for indeed the talking with a 
friend is nothing elſe but thinking aloud. 

2. Tully has therefore very juſtly expoſed a precept de- 
livered by ſome ancient writers, that a -man ſhould live * 
with his enemy in ſuch a manner, as might leave him 
room to become his friend ; and with his friend in ſuch a 
manner, that if he became his enemy, it ſhould not be in 
his power to hurt him, The firſt part of this rule, 
which regards our behaviour towards an enemy, is indeed 
very reaſonable, as well as prudential; but the latter part 
of it, which regards our behaviour towards a friend, 
ſavours more of cunning than of diſcretion, and would cut 
a man off from the greateſt pleaſures of life, which are the 
ON freedoms of converiation with a boſom friend. Beſides, 8 
af. that when a friend is turned into an enemy, and (as the = 
os ſon of Sirach calls him) a betrayer of ſecrets, the world is 

juſt enough to accuſe the perfidiouſneſs of the friend, 

10 her than the indiſcretion of the perſon who confided. in 

: m. | 

ry 3. Diſcretion does not only ſhew itſelf in words, but in 

he all the circumſtances of action; and is like an under. agent 

10 of Providence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary con- 

the cerns of life. Keys: | 
 Tnere are many more ſhining qualities in the mind of 

at man, but there is none ſo 1 diſcretion; 1 

| ind. 
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indeed which gives a value to all the reſt, Which ſets them 
at work in their-proper times and places, and turns then, tg 


the advantage of the perſon who is poſſeſſed of, them, 


Withort it, learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence; 
virtue itſelf looks like weakneſs; the beſt parts only qua- 
lify a man to be more ſprightly in errors, and active to his 


own prejudice, 
4 Nor does diſcretion only make a man the maſter of 


bi 's ovan parts, but of other mens. The diſcreet man 


finds out the talents of thoſe he converſes with, and knows 
how to apply them to proper vſes. Accordingly. if we 
look into particular communities and diviſions of men, we 
may obſerve, that it is the diſcreet man, not the witty, 
nor the learned, nor the brave, who guides the converla- 


tion, and gives meaſures to the ſociety. A man with 


great talents, but void of diſcretion, is hike Po/yphemus in 


the fable, ſtrong and blind, endued with an irreſiſtible 


force; which, for want of ſight, is of no uſe to him. 

5. Thongh a man has all other perfections, and wants 
diſcretion, he will be of no great conſequence in the 
world; but if he has this fingle talent in perfection, and 
but a common ſhare of others, he may do what he pleaſes 


in his ſtation of life. 
At the ſame time that I think diſcretion the moſt uſeful 


talent a man can be maſter of, I look upon cunning to be 


the accompliſhment of little, mean, ungenerous minds, 
Diſcretion points out the nobleſt ends to us, and purſues 
the molt proper and laudable methods of attaining them: 
cunning has only private ſelſiſn aims, and ſticks at nothing 
which may make them ſucceed. 

6. Diſcretion has large and extended views, an like 


a well-formed eye, commands a Whole horizon: cun- 


ning is a kind of ſhort-ſightedneſs, that diſcovers the mi- 
nuteſt objects which are near at hand, but is not able to 
diſcern things at a diſtance. Diſcretion, the more it is 
diſcovered, gives a greater authority to the perſon who 
poſſeſſes it: cunnmg, when it is once detected, loſes its 


force, and makes a man incapable of bringing about even - 


thoſe events which he might have done, had he paſſed 


only for a FOR man. Diſcretion is the perfection of 


reaſon, 
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reaſon, and a guide to us in all the duties of life; cunning 
is a kind of inſtinct, that only looks out after our immedi- 
ate intereſt and weifare. 

7. Diſcretien is only found in men of ſtrong ſenſe and 
good underſtandings : cunning is often to be met with 
in brutes themſelves, and in perſons who are but the 
ſeweſt removes from them. In ſhort, cunning is only the 
mimic of difcretion, and may paſs upon weak men, in 
the ſame manner as vivacity is often miſtaken for wit, and 
gravity for wiſdom. 

The caſt of mind which is natural to a diſcreet man, 
makes him look forward into futurity, and conſider what 
will be his condition millions of 2ges hence, as well as 
what it is at preſent. | 

8, He knows, that the miſery or happineſs which are 
reſerved for him in another world, loſe nothing of their 
reality by being placed at fo great a diſtance from him. 
The objects do not appear little to him becauſe they are 
remote. He confiders that thoſe pleaſures and pains 
which lie hid in eternity, approach nearer to him every 
moment, and will be preſent with him in their full weight 
and meaſure, as much as thoſe pains and pleaſures which 
he feels at this very inſtant. For this reaſon he is careful 
to ſecure to himſelf that-which is the proper happineſs of 
his nature, and the ultimate deſign of his being. 

9. He carries his thoughts to the end of every action, 
and conſiders the moſt diſtant as well as the moſt immediate 
eſfects of it. He ſuperſedes every little proſpect of * ain 
and advantage which offers 1.felf here, if he does not find 
it conſiſtent with his views of an hereafter. in a word, 
his hopes are full of immortality, his ſchemes are large 
and glorious, and his conduct ſuitable” to one who knows 
his true mtezeſt, and how to purſue it by proper methods. 

10. lhave, in this effay upon diſcretion, conſidered it 
both as an accompliſhment and as a virtue, and have 
therefore deſcribed it in its full extent; not only as it is 
converſant about worldly affairs, but as it regards our 
whole exiſtence ; not only as it is the guide of a mortal 
creature, but as it is in general the director of a reaſonable 

<a 32 being. 
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being. It is in this light that diſcretion is repreſented 
by the wiſe man, who ſometimes mentions it under 
= name of diſcretion, and ſometimes under that of wiſ- 
> 
- 11. It is indeed (as deſcribed in the latter part of this 
paper) the greateſt wiſdom, but 'at the ſame time in the 
0 85 of every one to attain. Its advantages are infinite, 
ut its acquiſition eaſy; or, to ſpeak of her in the words 
of the apocryphal writer, ** Wiſdom is glorious, and never 
« fadeth away, yet ſhe is eaſily ſcen of them that love 
„ her, and found of ſuch as ſeek her. | 
12. * She preventeth them that deſire her, in making 
« herſelf firſt known unto them. He that ſeeketh her 
« early ſhall have no great travels: for he ſhall find her 
«« fitting at his doors. To think therefore upon her is 
„ perfection of wiſdom, and whoſo watcheth for her, 
* ſhall quickly be without care. For ſhe goeth about 
_ *« ſeeking ſuch as are worthy of her, ſheweth herſelf fa- 
„ vourably unto them in the ways, and meeteth them in 


« every thought.” 


' 
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| Pride. | 


1 171 E RE is no paſſion which ſteals into the 
heart more imperceptibly, and covers itſelf un- 
der more diſguiſes, than pride. For my own part, I 
think if there is any paſſion or vice which I am wholly a 
ſtranger to, it is this; though at the ſame time, perhaps 
this very judgment which 1 form of myſelf, proceeds, in 
ſome meaſure, from this corrupt principle. | 
2. I have been always wonderfully delighted with that 
ſentence in holy writ, Pride as not made for man. There 
is not indeed a y ſingle view of human nature under its 
reſent condition, which is not ſufficient to extinguiſh in 
us all the ſecret ſeeds of pride; and, on the contrary, to 
ink the ſoul into the loweſt Nate of humility, r 
| . the 
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the ſchool-men call ſelf-annihilation. Pride was not made 


for man, as he 1s, : 
1. A ſinful, | 

2. An ignorant, 

3. A miſerable being. | 

There is nothing in his underſtanding, in his will, or in 
his preſent condition, that can tempt any conſiderate crea- 
ture to pride or vanity. | 

3. Theſe three very reaſons why he ſhould*not be proud, 
are notwithſtanding the reaſons why he js ſo. Were not 
he a ſinial creature, he would not be ſubject to a-paſhon 
which riſes from'the depravity of his nature ; were he not 
an ignorant creature, he would ſee that he has nothing to 
be proud of; and were not the whole ſpecies miſerable, 
he would not have thoſe wretched objects before his eyes, 
which are the occaſions of this paſſion, and which make 
one man value himſelf more than another. 4 

4. A wiſe man will be contented that his glory be de- 
ferred till ſuch time as he ſhall be truly gloriſied; when 
his underſtandings ſhall be cleared, his will rectiſied, 
and his happineſs aſſured ; or in other words, when 
„. ſhall be neither ſinful, nor ignorant, nor miſera- 

8: TUE | | h 

5. If there be any thing which makes human nature 


appear ridiculous to beings of ſuperior faculties, it muſt be 


pride. They know ſo well the vanity of thoſe imaginary 
perfections that ſwell the heart of man, and of thoſe 
little ſupernumerary advantages, whether im birth, for- 
tune, or title, which one man enjoys above another, that it 
muſt certainly very much aſtoniſh, if it does not very 


much divert them, when they ſee a mortal puffed up, and 


yaluing himſelf above his neighbours on any of theſe ac- 
counts, at the ſame time that he is obnoxious. to all the 

common calamities of the ſpecies. | 
6. To ſet this thought in its true light, wE will fancy, 
if you pleaſe, that — mole-hill is inhabited by rea- 
ſonable creatures, and that every piſmire (his ſhape and 
way of life only excepted) is endowed with human paſ- 
lons. How ſhould we ſmile to hear one give us an ac- 
E 3 | count 
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count of the pedigrees, diſtinctions, and titles that reign: 
among them ! ; | 
7. Obſerve how the whole ſwarm divide and make 


way for the piſmire that paſſes through them] You muſt 
underſtand he is an emmet of quality, and has better 


Don't you ſee how ſenſible he is of it, how ſlow he marches 
forward, how the whole rabble of ants keep their diſtance? 
8. Here you may obſerve one placed upon a little emi- 
nence, and looking dawn on a. long row of labourers. 
He is the richeſt inſe& on this ſide the hillock, he has a 
walk of half a yard in length, and a quarter of an inch in 
breadth. he keeps a hundred menial. ſervants, and has at 

leaſt fifteen 9 in his granary. He is now 
chiding, and beſlaving the emmet that ſtands. before. him, 
209; ys de that we can diſcover, is as good an emmet 
as himſelf, | 8 


notice of a little white ſtraw that he carries in his mouth? 
That ſtraw, you muſt underſtand, he would not part with 
for the longeſt tract about the mole-hill: did you but 
- Kkrow what he has undergone to purchaſe it! See how 
the ants of all qualities and conditions ſwarm about him. 
Should this ſtraw drop out of his mouth, you would ſee all 
this numerous cirele of attendants follow the next that 
took it up, and leave the diſcarded inſect, or run over his 
back to come at his ſucceſſo. ta ; 
10. If now you have a mind to ſee all the ladies of the 
mole-hill, obſerve firſt the piſmire that liſtens to the em- 
met on her left-hand, at the ſame. time that ſhe ſeems. to 
turn away her head from him. He tells this poor inſect 
that ſhe is a goddeſs, that her eyes are brighter than the 
ſon, that life and death are at her diſpoſal. She believes 
him, and gives herſelf a thouſand little airs upon it. 
11. Maris the-vanity of the piſmire on your left hand. 
She can ſcarce crawl with age; but you muſt know ſhe 


at every one that comes within her reach, The. little 
vimble coquette that is running along by che fide of her, 
bY: | 1s 
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blood in his veins than any piſmire in the mole-hill.—— 


Fg 


9. But here comes an inſect of figure! don't yon take | 


values herſelf upon her birth; and if you mind, ſpurns 
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s 2 wit, She has broke many a piſmire's heart. Do but 
obſerve what a drove of lovers are running after her. 
12. We will here finiſh this imaginary ſcene ; but firſt 
of all to draw) the parallel cloſer, will ſuppoſe, if you 
pleaſe, that death comes down upon the mole hill, in the 


' ſhape of a cock-ſparrc,y, Who picks up, without diſtine- 


tion, the piſmire of quality and his flatterers, the piſmire 
of ſubſtance and his day labourers, the white firaw officer 
and his fycophants, with all the goddefles, wits, and 
beauties of the mole-hill. | 
13. May we not imagine that beings of ſaperior na- 
tures and perfections regard all the inftances of 752 and 
vanity, among our on fpecies, in the ſame kind of view, 
when they take a ſurvey of thoſe who inhabit the earth; 
or in the language of an ingenious French poet, of thoſe 
pilmires that people this heap of dirt, which human vanity 
has divided into climates and regions. | 
| |  Guarpian, Vol. II. No. 153. 
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Drunkenneſs. ; 


No vices are (o incurable. as thoſe wh'ch men ar 
apt to glory in. One would wonder how 


„ . 


drunkenneſs ſhould: have the- good lack to be of this num 


ber. Anarcharfis, being invited to a match of drinking at 
Corinth, demanded the prize very humouroufly, be cauſe 
he was drunk before any of the reſt of the company; for, 
ſays he, when we run a race, he who arrives at the goal 

firſt, is entitled to the reward: - 
2. On the contrary, in this thirſty generation, the ho- 
nour falls upon him who carries off the greateſt quantity 
of liquor, and knocks down the reſt of the * 1 

was the other day with honeſt 7 Funnell, the Weſt- 
Saxon, who was reckoning up how much liquor had paſt 
through him in the laſt twenty years of his life, which, 
I 544 E 4, according. 
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according to his computation, amounted to twenty three 
hogſheads of october, four tom of port, half a kilderkin 
of ſmall-beer, nineteen barrels of cyder, and three glaſſes 
of champagne; beſides which he had aſſiſted at four hun- 
. dred bowls of punch, not to mention fips, drams, and 
Whets without number, a 

3. 1 queſtion not but every reader's memory will ſug. 

eſt to him ſeveral ambitious young men, who. arc as vain 

in this particular as Vill Funnell, and can boaſt of as glo- 
rious exploits. ö | 


% 


Our modern philoſophers obſerve, that there is a ge- 

neral decay of moiſture in the globe of the earth. This 
they chiefly aſcribe to the growth of vegetables, which 

Incorporate into their own ſubſtance many fluid bodies 
that never return again to their former nature: 

4. But with ſubmiſſion, they ought to throw into their 
account, thoſe innumerable rational beings which fetch 
their nouriſnment chiefly out of liquids; eſpecially 
when we conſider that men, compared with their 

fellow. creatures, drink much more than comes to their 

ſhare. | ; 2 

g. But however highly this tribe of people may thin 
of themſelves, a drunken man is a greater monfer than 
any that is to be found among all the creatures which Ged 
has made; as indeed there is no character which appears 
more deſpicable and deformed, in the eyes of all reaſon- 
able Hap! ary than that of a drunkard. | | 
6. Bonſas, one of our own countrymen, who was 
addicted to this vice, having ſet up for a ſhare in the 
Roman empire, and being defeated in a great battle, 
hanged himſelf. When he was ſeen by the army in this 
melancholy ſituation, , notwithſtanding he had behaved 
himſelf very bravely, the common jeſt was, that the thing 
tLey ſaw hanging upon the tree before them, was not a 

man, but a bottle. | 

7. This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, the 

body, and fortune of the perſon who is devoted to it. 
In regard to the mind, it firſt of all diſcovers every 
flaw in it. The ſober man, by the ſtrength of reaſon, 
may keep under and ſubdue every vice or folly to * 
* - 
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he is moſt inclined; but wine makes every latent ſeed 
ſprout up in the ſoul, and ſhew itſelf: it gives fury to 
the paſſions, and force to thoſe objects which are apt to 
produce them, 

8. When a young fellow complained to an old philo- 
ſopher that his wife was not handſome, Put leſs water in 
your wine, ſays the philoſopher, and you'll quickly make 
her ſo. Wine heightens indifference into love, love into 
jealouſy, and jealouſy into madneſs. It often turns the 
good- natured man into an idiot, and the choleric into an 
aſſaſſin. It gives bitterneſs to reſentment, it makes va- 
nity inſupportable, and diſplays every little ſpot of the 
ſoul in its utmoſt deformit y. | 

g. Nor does this vice only betray the hidden faults 
of a man, and ſhew them in the moſt odious colours, 
but often occaſions faults to which he is not naturally 
ſubjett. There is more of turn than of truth in a ſayin 
of Seneca, that drunkenneſs does not produce, but ail 
cover faults. Common experience teaches the con- 
trary. 

2 Wine throws a man out of himſelf, and infuſes 
qualities into the mind, which ſhe is a ſtranger to in her 
fober moments, The perſon you converſe. with, after 
the third bottle, is not the ſame man who at firſt ſat down 
at table with you. Upon this maxim 1s founded one of 
the prettieſt ſayings I ever met with, which is inſcribed 
to Publius Syrus, He who jefts upon a man that is drunk, 
zajures the abſent. 5 

11. Thus does drunkenneſs act in direct contradiction 
to reaſon, whoſe buſineſs it is to clear the mind of every 
vice which 1s crept into it, and to guard 3t againſt all the 
approaches of any that endeavour to make its entrance. 


But beſides theſe ill effects which this vices produces in 


the perſon who is actually under its dominion, it has alſo 
a bad influence on the mind, even in its ſober moments, 
as it inſenſibly weakens the underſtanding, impairs the 
memory, and makes thoſe faults habitual which are pro- 
duced by frequent exceſles : it waſtes the eſtate, baniſhes 
reputation, conſumes the 25. and renders a man > 

| 5 6 
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the: brighteft parts the common jeſt of an inſignificant 
clown. | | | 

12. A method of ſpending one's time agrecably is a 
thing ſo little ſtudicd, that the common ' amuſement of 
our young gentlemen (eſpecially of ſuch as are at 
a ciftance from thoſe of the firſt breeding), is drink- 
ing. This way of entertainment haz cuſtom on its 
fide; but as much as it has prevailed, I believe there 
have been very few companies that have been guilty of 
exceſs this way, where there have not happened more 
accidents which mike againſt, than for the continuance 
of it. | 4 2 
13. It is very common that events ariſe from a de- 
bauch, which are fatal, and always ſuch as are diſagree- 
- able. With all a man's reaſon and good ſenſe about 
him, his tongue is apt to utter things out of a mere gaiety 
of heart, which may diſpleaſe his beſt friends. Who 
then would truſt himſelf to the power of wine, without 
ſaying more againſt it, than that it raiſes the imagination 
and depreſſes the judgment? | 

14. Were there only this ſingle confideration, that we 
are leſs maſters of nurſelves when we drink in the leaf 
Proportion above the exigencies of thirſt; I ſay, were 
this all that could be objected, it were ſufficient to make 
us abhor this vice. But we may go on to ſay, that as he 
who drinks but a little is not maſter of himſelf, ſo he who 
drinks much is a ſlave to himſelf, - 

15. As for my part, Tever eſteemed a drunkard of all. 
vicious perfons the moſt vicious: for if our actions are to 
he weighed and confidered according to the intention of 
them, what can we think of him who puts himſelf into 
a circumſtance wherein he can have no intention at all, 
but incapacitates himſelf for the duties and offices of liſe, 
by a ſuſpenſion of all his faculties ?_ | i 

16. If a man conſiders that he cannot, under tho op- 
preſſion of drink, be a friend, a gentleman, a maſter, or: 
a ſubject; that he has ſo long bariſhed himſelf. from all 
that 15 dear, and given up all that is ſacred-to him, he- 
would even ther think of a debauch with horror + but 
when he looks ſtills further, and acknowledges that he is. 

; | t not 
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wht only expelled out of all the relations of life, but alſo 
liable to oſtend againſt them all, what words can expreſs 
the terror and deteſtation he would have of ſuch a condi- 
tion? And yet he owns all this of himſelf who ſays he 
was drunk laſt night, | x 

17. s I have all along perſiſted in it, that all the vi- 
cious in general are in a. ſtate of death, ſo I think I may 
add to the non-exiſtence of drunkards, that they died by 
their own hands. He is certainly as guilty of ſuicide: 
who periſhes by a ſlow, as he that is diſpatched. by an im- 

' mediate poĩſon. | | 

18. In my laſt lucubration I propoſed the general uſe 
of water-gruel, and hinted that it might not be amiſs at 
this very ſeaſon © but as there are ſome, whoſe caſes, in 
regard to their families, will not admit of delay, 1 have 
uſed my intereſt in ſeveral wards of the city, that the 
wholeſome reſtorative above-mentioned may be given in 
tayern-kitchens to all the mornings draught men within. 
the walls when they call for wine before noon. 

19. For a further reſtraint and mark upon ſuch per- 
ſons, J have given orders, that in all the offices where po- 
licies are drawn upon lives, it ſhall be added to the article 
which prohibits that the nominee ſhould croſs the ſca, 
the words, Provided alſo, That the abovementioned A. B. 
Hall not drink before dinner during the term mentioned in this 
indenture. 3 ; 

20. I am not without hopes that by this method I ſhall 
bring ſome unſizeable friends of mine into ſhape and 
breadth, as well as others who ate languid and conſump- 
tive, into health and vigour, Moft of the ſelf-murderers 
whom I yet hinted at, are ſuch as preſerve a certain re- 

' gularity in taking their ,oiſon, and make it mix pretty 
welt with their food 

21. But the moit conſpicuous of thoſe who deſtroy 
themſelves, are ſuch as in their youth fall into this ſort of 
debauchery, and contract a certain uneaſineſs of. ſpirit, 
which is not to be diverted but by tippling as often as they 
can fall into company in the day, and conclude” with 
downright drunkennefs at night, Theſe gentlemen never 
| , E 6 * know. . 
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know the ſatisfaction of youth, but ſkip the years of man. 
hood, and are decrepit ſoon after they are of age. 

22, I was godfather to one of theſe old fellows, He 
is now three and thirty, which is the grand climacteric of 
a young drunkard. I went to viſit the crazy wretch this 
morning, with no other purpoſe, but to rally him, under 
the pain and uneaſineſs of being ſober. 

But as our faults are double when they affect others be- 
ſides ourſelves, ſo this vice is till more odious in a married 
than a ſingle man. | 


* 


23. He that is the huſband of a woman of honour, 


and comes home overloaded with wine, is ſtill more con- 


temptible, in proportion to the regard we have to the un- 


happy cdnſort of his beſtiality. The imagination cannot 


ſhape to itſelf any thing more monſtrous and unnatural, 
than the familiarities between drunkenneſs and cha- 


ſtity. The wretched Aræa, who is the perfection of 


beauty and innocence, has. long been thus condemned 


ſor life. The romantic tales of virgins devoted to the 


jaws of monſters, have nothing in them ſo terrible, as the 
gift of Airæa to that bacchanal. | 
24. The reflection of ſuch a match as ſpotleſs innocence 


with abandoned lewdneſs, is what puts this vice in the 
worſt figure-it can bear with regard to others; but when 
it is looked upon with reſpect only to the drunkard him- 
* ſelf, it has deformities enough to make it diſagreeable, 


which may be ſummed up in a word, by allowing, that he 


who reſigns his reaſon, is actually guilty of all thaf he is 
able to from the want of reaſon. 


TaTLER, Vor. IV. No. 241. 


| Gaming. 
8 IR. OT IN: - 


3 A ſoon as you have ſet up your unicorn, there 


is no queſtion, but the ladies will make him 
* puſh very furiouſly at the men; for which reaſon, I 
SIE | - 5 think 
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thknk it is good to be beforehand with them, and make 
the lion roar aloud at female irregularities. Among 
« theſe, I wonder how their gaming has ſo long eſcaped 
« your notice. | 
2. * You who converſe with the ſober family of the 
* Lizards, are perhaps a ſtranger to theſe viragos; but 
* what would you ſay, ſhould you ſee the Sparky ſhaking 
© her elbow for a whole night together, and thumping 
the table with a dice-box ? Or how would you like to 
hear the good widow lady herſelf returning to her houſe 
at midnight, and alarming the whole ſtreet with a moſt 
enormous rap, after having fat up till that time atcrimp 
or ombre ? Sir, Fam the 1 of one of theſe female 
gameſters, and a great loſer by it both in my reſt and 
my pocket. As my wife reads your papers, one upon 
this ſubje& might be of uſe both to her, and 
Your humble Servant,” 


3. I ſhould ill deſerve the name of Guardian, did I not 
eaution all my fair wards againſt a practice, which, when 
it runs to exceſs, is the moſt ſhameful, but one, that the 
female world can fall into. The ill conſequences of it 
are more than can be contained in this paper. However, 
that I may proceed in method, I ſhall conſider them, Firſt, 
as they relate to the mind. Secondly, as they relate to 
the body. 

4. Could we look into the mind of a female gameſter, 
we ſhould ſee it full of nothing but trumps and mata- 
dores, Her flumbers are haunted with kings, queens, and 
knaves. The day lies heavy upon her till the play-ſeaſon 
returns, when for half a dozen hours together, all her fa- 
culties are employed in ſhuffling, cutting, dealing and 
ſorting out a pack of cards; and no ideas to be diſcovered 
in a ſoul which calls itſelf rational, excepting little fquare 
figures of painted and ſpotted paper. 

5. Was the underſtanding, that divine part in our 
compoſition, given for ſuch an uſe? Is it thus that we 
improve the greateſt talent human nature is endued with? 


What would a ſuperior. being think, were he ſhown this 


intellectual faculty in a female gameſter, and at the ſame 
| time 
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time told, that it was by this ſhe was diſtinguiſhed from 
brutes, and allied to angels? 7 | 
6. When our women thus fill their imagination: with pips 
and counters, I cannot wonder at the ſtory I have lately 
heard of a new-born child that was marked with the five: 
of clubs. . Id 
Their paſſions ſuffer no lefs by this practice than their 
underſtandings and imaginations. What hope and fear, 
joy and anger, forrow and diſcontent, br-ak out all at 
once in a fair aſſembly upon ſo noble an occaſion as that 
of turning up a card | ' | 

7. Who can confider, without a ſecret indignation, that 
al! thoſe affections of the mind which ſhould be conſe- 
erated to their children, huſbands, and parents; are *hus 
vilely proſtituted and thrown away upon a hand at foo? 
For my own part, I cannot but be grieved, when I ſee a. 
nine woman fretting and bleeding inwardly from fuch tri- 
vial motives : when I behold the face of an angel, agitated 
and diſcompoſed by the heart of a fury. | 
8. Our minds are of ſuch a make, that they naturally 
give themſelves up to every diverſion which they are 
much accuſtomed to, and we always find, that play, when 
followed with affiduity, engroſſes the whole woman. She 
quickly grows uneaſy in her own family, takes but little 
pleaſure in all the domeſtic innocent endearments of life,, 
.and grows more fond of Pam than of her huſband. 

9. My friend Theophraftus, the beſt of huſbands and of 
fathers, has often complained to me, with tears in his 
eyes, of. the late hours he 1s forced to keep if he would 
enjoy his wife's converſation. When ſhe returns to me 
with joy in her face, it does not ariſe, ſays he, from the 
ght of her huſband, but from the good luck ſhe Has had 
gr cards: | | 

10. On the e ntrary, fays he, if ſhe has been a loſer, 
I 2m doubly a ſufferer by it. She comes home out of 
humour, is angry with every body, dipleaſed with all [ 
can do or ſay, and in reality for no other reaſon but be- 
cauſe ſhe has been throwing away my eftate. What 
charming bed-fellows and companions for life are men 
likely to meet with, that chuſe their wives out of ſuch: 
| | women. 
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women of vogue and faſnion? What a race of  worthiess- 
what patriots, What heroes muſt we expect from mothers 
of this make? 1 bp | 

11. I come in the next place to confider-the ill conſe. 
quences which gaming has on the bodies of our female 
adventurers. [It is ſo ordered, that almoſt every thing 
which corrupts the ſoul decays the body. The beauties 
of the face and mind are generally deſtroyed by the ſame 
means. This conſideration ſhould have a particular 
weight with the female world, who are debrned to pleaſe 
the eye and attract the regards of the other half of the 
ſpecies, - | 

12. Now there is nothing that wears out a fine face 
like the-vigils of the card table, and thoſe cutting paſe 
fons which naturally attend them. Hollow eyes, hag- 
gard looks, and pale complexions, are the natural indi- 
cations of a female gameſter. Her morning fleeps are 
not able to repair her midnight watchings, i b 

13. I have known a woman carried off half dead from 
baſſette, and have many a time grieved, to ſee a perſon of 
quality gliding by me in her chair at two o'clock in the 
morning, and looking like a ſpectre amidſt a glare of 
flambeaux: in ſhort, I never knew a thorough- paced fe- 
male gameſter hold her beauty two winters together. 

14. But there is ſtill another caſe in which the 
is more endangered than in the former; All play-debts 
mult be paid in ſpecie, or by an equivalent, The 
man that plays beyond his income pawns his eftate; 
the woman muſt find out ſomething elſe to mo! 
when her pin- money is gone. The huſband has his lands 
to diſpoſe of, the wife her perſon. Now when the female 
body is once dipped, if the creditor be very importunate, I 
leave my reader to confider the conſequences. G 

15. It is needleſs here to mention the ill conſequences 
attending this paſſien among the men, Who are often bub- 
bled out of their money and eſtates by ſharpers, and to 
make up their loſs, have recourſe to means productive of 
dire events, inſtances of which frequently occur; for, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, thoſe who ſet their minds upon gaming, 
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can hardly be honeſt: a man's reflections, after loſing, 
render him deſperate, ſo as to commit violence either up- 
on himſelf or ſome other perſon, and therefore gaming 


ſhould be diſcouraged in all well-regulated communities, 


h | 


10 Whiſperers, 


H 8 4 | 
7 6 S the ladies are naturally become the immediate 
objects of your care, will you permit a complaint 
to be inſerted in your paper, which is founded upon a 
matter of fact? They will pardon me, if by laying be. 
fore you a particular inſtance I was lately witneis to 
of their improper behaviour, I endeavour to expoſe a 
reigning evil, which ſubjects them to many ſhameful im- 
putations. = 
2, I received laſt week a dinner card from a friend, 
with an intimation that I ſhould meet ſome very agree- 
able ladies. At my arrival, I found that the company 
conſiſted chiefly of females, who indeed did me the ho- 
nour to riſe, | but quite diſconcerted me in paying my 
reſpects, by their whiſpering each other, 5 appearing 
to ſtifle a laugh, When I was ſeated, the ladies grouped 
themſelves up in a corner, and entered into a private 
cabal, ſeemingly to diſcourſe upon points of great 
ſecrecy and importance, but of equal merriment and di- 
verſion. | Rene VE | 
3. The ſame conduct of keeping cloſe to their ranks 
was obſerved at table, where the ladies feated themſelves 
together. Their converſation was here alſo confined 
wholly to themſelves, and ſeemed like the myſteries of 
the Bona Dea, in which men were forbidden to have any 
ſhare. It was a continued laugh and a whiſper from the 
beginning to the end of dinner. A whole ſentence was 
ſcarce ever ſpoken aloud: 3 


4. Single 


* 
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4. Single words, indeed, now and then broke forth; 
ſuch as odious, horrible, deteſiable, ſhocking, KUMBUG. 
Thi! laſt new-coined expreflion, which is only to be 
found in the nonſenſical vocabulary, ſounds abſurd and 
diſagreeable, whenever it is pronounced; but from the 
mouth of a lady it is “ ſhocking, deteſtable, horrible 
« and odious.“ | | 

5. My friend ſeemed to be in an uneaſy ſituation at 
his own table; but I was far more miſerable. I was 
mute, and ſeldom dared to lift up. my eyes from my 
plate, or turn my head to call for ſmall beer, leſt by 
ſome aukward poſture I might draw upon me a whiſper - 
or a laugh. Sancho, when Fe way forbid to eat of a de- 
licions banquet ſet before him, could ſcarce appear more 
melancholy. | | | 

6. The rueful length of my face might poſſibly increaſe 
the mirth of my tormentors : at leaſt their joy ſeemed to 
riſe in exact proportion with my miſery. At length, 
however, the time of my delivery approached. - Dinner 
ended, the ladies made their exit in pairs, and went off 
hand in hand whiſpering like the twe kings of Brent- 
ford. * 
7. Modeſt men, Mr. Town, are deeply wounded, when 
they imagine themſelves the objects of ridicule or con- 
tempt: and the pain is the greater, when it is given 
by thoſe whom they admire, and from whom they are 
ambitious of receiving any marks of countenance and 
favour, Yet we muſt allow, that affronts are 23 
able from ladies, as they are often prognoſtics of future 
kindneſs, | 

8. If a lady ſtrikes our cheek, we can very willingly 
follow the precept of the Goſpel, and turn the other 
cheek to be ſmitten : even a blow from a fair hand con- 
veys pleaſure, But this battery of whiſpers is againſt. 
all legal rights of war; poiſoned arrows, and ſtabs in 
the dark, are not more repugnant to the general laws of 
humanity, = = 

9. Modern writers of comedy often introduce a pert 
witling into their pieces, who is very ſevere upon the reſt 
ef the company; but all his waggery is ſpoken * 

| | ele 
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Theſe gipglers and whiſperers ſeem to be acting the ſame 
art in company, that this arch rogue does in Ne play, 
veryword or motion produces a train of whiſpers; ; the 

dropping of à ſnuff box, or ſpilling the tea, is ſure 

to be accompanied wich a titter; and upon the entrance 
of any one with ſomething particular in his perſon 

or manner, I have ſeen a whole room in a * like a 

bee- hie. 

10. This practice of whiſpering; 11 it is hy dete 
allowable; may perhaps be indulged the fair ſex at church, 
where the converſation can oy be carried on by the 
ſecret ſymbols:of a curtfy; an ogle, or a nod. A whiſper: 

in- this place is very often of great uſe, as it ſerves to con- 
vey the moſt ſecret intelli which 2 lady would 
be ready to burſt with, if ſhe could not find vent for it 
by this kind of auricular confeſſion. A piece of ſcandal 
tranſpires in this manner from one pe to the other, then 
preſently Whizzes along the channel, from whence it 

3 up to the galleries, till at daſt the whole church 

hums with it. 

11. It were alſo to be wiſhed, "that the ladies would be 
pleaſed to confine themſelves to whifpering, in their re. 
tile conferences at an opera or the play-houſe ; Which 
would be a proper deference to the reſt of the audience. 
In France, we are told; it is common for the parterre to 
join with the performers in any favourite air: but we 
ſtem to have carried this cuſtom fill further, as the com- 

y in our boxes, without concerning themſelves in the 
leaf with-the: play, are even louder than the players. 

12. The wit and humour of a Yaxbrygh, or a Congreve, 
is frequently imerrupted by a brilliant dialogue between 
two perſons of faſhion ; and a love ſeene in the ſide-box 
has often been more attended to, than that on the ſtage. 
As to their loud burſts of laughter at the theatre, they 


may very well be excuſed, when they are excited by any 


lively ſtrokes in a comedy: but I have ſeen our ladies. 

titter at the moſt diſtreſs ful ſcenes in Romeo and Juliet, 

* over the anguiſh of a Monimia or an and 
a, Þ king Lea 0 off the me”, 


| Ss 25 13. Thus 
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13. Thus the whole behaviour of theſe ladies is in di- 
rect contradiction to good- manners. They laugh when 
they ſhould ery, are loud when they ſhould be ſilent, and 
are ſilent when their converſation is deſirable. If a man 
in a ſelect company was thus to laugh or whiſper me out 
of countenance, I ſHould be apt to conſtrue it as am affront, 
and demand an explanation b. ig gun 
5 * As to the ladies, I would defixe them to reflect how 
much they would: ſuffer, if their own weapons were turned 
againſt them, and the gentlemen ſhould attack them with 
the ſame arts of laughing and whiſpering. But, ho- 


ever free they may be from our teſentment. they are ſtil! 


open to ill natured ſaſpicions. They do not conſder; 
what ſtrange conſtructions may be put on theſe laughs and 


money 181 * 5 ; , 
156 It were, indeed, of little 


if we only 


imagined, that they were taking the reputation of theis - | 


acquaintance to pieces, or abufing the company round; 
but when they 3 themſelves in this behaviour, ſome 
perhaps may be led to conclude, that they are diſcourſin 
upon topics, which they are aſhamed to ſpeak of in a! 
private manner. " | | - 

16. If the miſconduct, which I have deſcribed, had 
been only to be found, Mr. Town, at my friend's table, 
| ſhould not have troubled you with this letter: but the 
ſame kind of ill-breedinz-prevatls too often, and in too 
many places. The gigglers and the whiſperers are in- 
vumerable ;- they beſet us wherever we go; and it is 
obſervable, that after a ſhort: murmur of Whiſpers, out 
comes the burſt of laughter: like a gunpowder ſerpent; 
wir after hiſſing about for ſome time, goes off in a 

une wu - 1 87. ; , D 124 
17. Same excuſe may perhaps be framed for this ill. 
timed mernimant in the fair ſex. Fenus, the goddeſs of 
beauty, is frequently called the /aughter-lowing dame; and 

laughing, our modern ladies may poflibly imagine, 
that they render themſelves like Venus. I bave indeed 
8 that * ladies commonly adjuſt their — — 

ar perſons, and are merry in proportion as it ſets 
their particular charms. a 15 e 8 Oh 
Og» x 18. * 


their predominant paſſion may 
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18. One lady is never further moved than to a ſmile 


br a fim r, becauſe nothing elſe ſhews her dimples to ſo 


much advantage; another, Who has a very fine ſet of 


teeth, runs into a broad grin; while a third, who is ad. 


mired for a well turned neck and graceful cheſt, calls 
all her beauties to view by breaking into violent and re. 


peated peals of laughter. 


109. 1 would not be underſtood to impoſe gravity or 
too great a reſerve on the fair ſex, Let them laugh at a 
feather ; but let them declare openly, that it is a feather 


which occaſions their mirth. I muſt confeſs, that laugh- 


ter becomes the young, the gay, and the handſome : but 
a whiſper is unbecoming at all „and in both ſexes; 
nor ought it ever to be practiſed, except in the round 


gallery at St. Paul's, or in the famous whiſpering place in 


Glouceſter cathedral, where two whiſperers 
at the diſtance of five and twenty yards. 


W T am, Sir, 


- 
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1. E ir. 6 the danger of diſappointment is always 
- + 2 in proportion tothe height of expectation, yet! 


this day claim the attention of the ladies, and profeſs to - 
teach an art by which all may obtain what has hitherto 
been deemed the prerogative of a few : an art by which 
be gratified, and their con- 
queſts not only extended but ſecured; The art of being 
PRETTY.” key? em 

2. But though my ſubject may intereſt the ladies, it 


may, perhaps, offend thoſe profound moraliſts, who have 


long ſince determined, that beauty ought rather to be de- 


ſpiſed than deſired; that, like ſtrength, it is a mere na- 


tural excellence, the effect of cauſes wholly out of our 
_ 4 i 5 8 a $3 power, 


—o — 
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r, and not intended either as the pledge of happi- 

neſs or the diſtinction of merit, a 45 | 

3- To theſe gentlemen I ſhall remark, that beauty is 
among thoſe" qualities, which no effort of human wit 
could ever bring into contempt : it is therefore to be 
wiſhed at leaſt, that beauty was in ſome degree dependent 
upon ſentiment- and manners, that ſo high a privilege” 
might not be poſſeſſed by the unworthy, and that Human 
reaſon might no longer ſuffer the mortiſication of thoſe 
who are compelled to adore an idol, which differs: from 
a ſtone or a log only by the ſkill of the artificer : and if 
they cannot themſelves behold beauty with indifference, _ 
they muſt, ſurely, approve an attempt to ſhew that it 
merits their regard. | | 

4. I ſhall, however, principally conſider that ſpecies of 
beauty which is expreſſed in the countenance z for this 
alone is peculiar to human beings, and is not leſs com- 
plicated than their nature. In the countenance 'there 
are but two requiſites to perfect beauty, which are wholly 
produced by external cauſes, colour and proportion : and 
it will appear, that even in common eſtimation theſe are 
not the chief; but that though there may be beauty with- 
out them, yet there cannot be beauty without ſomething 
more. 9 . 
5. The fineſt features, ranged in the moſt exact ſym- 
metry, and heightened by the moſt blooming complexio 
muſt be animated before they can ſtrike; and when th 
are animated, will generally excite the ſame paſſions 
which they expreſs. If they are fixed in the dead calm 
of inſenſibility, they will be examined without emotion; 
and if they do not expreſs kindneſs, they will be beheld 
without love. | i 

6. Looks of contempt, diſdain, or malevolence, will 
be reflected, as from a mirror, by every countenance 
on which they are turned; and if a wanton aſpect ex- 


cites deſire, it is but like that of a ſavage for his prey, 


which cannot be gratified without the deſtruction of its 
object. . 1 
7. Among particular graces the dimple has always 
been allowed the pre- eminence, and the reaſon SI 
ö ö ent; 


* 
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dent dimples are ptoduced by a ſmile, and a ſmile is as 
expreſſion of complacency : fo the contraction of the 


| brows into afrown, as it is an indication of a contrary 


temper, has always been deemed a capital defect. 
8. The lover is generally at à loſs to define the 


| g beauty, 


by which his paſſion was ſuddenly and irrefiflibly deter. 


mined to a particular object; but this could never hap. 
pen, if it depended upon any known rule of proportion, 
upon the ſhape or diipoſition of the features, or the co- 
lour of the ſẽin: he tells you that it is ſomething which 


be cannot fully expreſs, fometbing not fixed in any part, 


but diffuſed over the whole; he calls it a ſweetneſs, a 
ſoftneſs, a placid ſenſibility, or gives it ſome other appel- 


lation which connects beauty with ſentiment, and ex- 


preſſes a charm which is not peculiar to any ſet of features, 
— is perhaps poſſible to all. . N 7. 
9. This beauty, however, does not always conſiſt in 
ſmiles, but varies, as expreſſions of meekneis and kind- 


neſs vary with their objects: it is extremely forcible in 


the ſilent complaint of patient ſuſferance, the tender ſoli- 
citude of friendſhip, and the glow of filial obedience; and 


in tears, whether of joy, of pity, or of grief, it is almoſt 


irreſiſtible. wh oh 
10. This is the charm which captivates without the 


aid. of nature, and without which her utmoſt bounty is 


ineffectual. Bui it cannot be aſſumed as a.maſk. to con- 
ceal inſenſibility. or malevolence; it muſt be the genuine 
effect of eorreſponding ſentiments, or it will impreſs upon 


the countenance; a new and more diſguſting deformity, 


affectation: it will produce the grin, the ſimper, the 
ſtare, the languiſh, the pout, and innumerable other gri- 
maces, that render folly ridiculous, and change pity to 
11. By ſome, indeed, this ſpecies of hypocriſy has 
been practiſed with ſuch ſkill as to deceive ſuperficial 


obſervers, though it can deceive even theſe but for a mo- 


ment. Looks which do not correſpond with the heart, 


cannot be aſſumed without labour, nor continued without 


2; mo the motive to "relinquiſh; them muſt, therefore, 
don preponderate, and the aſpect and apparel of the 5 
| Ft ' 7 
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wall be laid by together; the ſmiles and languiſhments of 
art will vanich, and the -fierceneſs of rage, or the gloom 
of diſcontent, will either. obſcure or deſtroy all che ele- 


gance of ſymmetry and complexioa. 


12. The artificial aſpect . ĩs, indeed, as wretched a ſub- 
ſtitute for the expreſſion of ſentiment, as the ſmear of 
paint for the bluſhes of health : it is not only equally 
tranſient, and equally liable to detection; but a8 paint 
leaves the countenance yet more withered and ghaſtly, 
the paſſions burſt out with more violence after reſtraint, _ 
the features become more diſtorted, and excite-more de- 
termined averſion. 6K; #4 

13. Beauty, therefore, depends principally upon the 
mind, and conſequently may be influenced by education; 
It has been remarked, that the predominant paſſion may 
generally be diſcovered in the countenance; becauſe the 
muſcles by which it is expreſſed, being almoſt perpetually 
contracted, loſe their tone, and never totally relax; ſo 
that the expreſſion. remains when the paſſion is ſuſpended: 
thus an angry, a diſdainful, a ſubtil, and a: ſuſpicious 
temper, is diſplayed in characters that are almoſt univer+ 
ally underſtood.” ; | 04 

14. It is equally true of the pleaſing and the ſoſter 
paſſions, that they leave their ſignatures upon the coun- 
tenance when they ceaſe to act: the preyalence of theſe 
paſſions therefore produces a mechanical effect upon the 
aſpect, and gives a turn and caſt to the features which 
makes a more favourable and forcible impreſſion upon 
the mind of others, than any charm produced by mere 
external cauſes. = a 

15. Neither does the beauty which depends upon tem- 
per and fentiment, equally endanger the poſſeſſor; „It 
* 15,” to uſe an eaſtern metaphor, like the towers af a 
city, not only an ornament but a defence: if it ex- 
cites deſire, it at once controuls and refines it; it repreſſes 
with awe, it ſoftens with delicacy, and it wins to imita- 
tion. The love of reaſon and virtue is mingled with the 
love of beauty ; becauſe this beauty is little more than 
the emanation of intellectual excellence, which i: not an 
object of corporeal appetite. ol 

N 2 | 10. A 
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16. As it excites a purer paſſion, it alſo more forcibly 
engages to fidelity : every man finds himſelf more power. 
fully reſtrained from giving pain to goodneſs than to 
beauty ; and every look of -a countenance in which th 
are blended, in which beauty is the expreſſion of goodness, 
is a filent reproach of the firſt irregular wiſh ; and the 
pores immediately appears to be diſingenuous and cruel, 
y which the tender hope of ineffable affection would be 
diſappointed, the placid confidence of unſuſpected ſim- 
licity abufed, and the peace even of virtue endangered 
by the moſt ſordid infidelity, and the breach of the 
ſtrongeſt obligations. a | bg 
17. But the hope of the hypocrite muſt periſh. When 
the fiftitious beauty has laid by Her ſmiles, when the 
luſtre of her eyes and the bloom of her cheeks have loſt 
their influence with their novelty; what remains but 
a tyrant diveſted of power, who will never be ſeen with- 
out a mixture of indignation and diſdain ? The only 
deſire which this object could gratify, will be tran(- 
ferred to another, not only without reluctance, but with 
18. As reſentment will ſucceed to diſappointment, a 
defire to mortify will ſucceed to a deſire to pleaſe : and 
the huſband may be urged to ſolicit a miſtreſs, merely 
by a remembrance of the beauty of his wife, which laſted 
only till ſhe was known. | 
Let it, therefore, be remembered, that none can be 
- diſciples of the Graces, but in the ſchool of Virtue ; and 
that thoſe who wiſh to be lovely muſt learn early to be 


19. Friend of mine has two daughters, whom Iwill 

5 call Letitia and Daphne, The former is one 
of the greateſt beauties of the age in which ſhe lives, the 

latter no way remarkable for any charms in her perſon, 
VU pon this one-circumſtance of their outward , the 
good and ill of their life ſeem to turn. Lætitia has not 
— her very childhood heard any thing elſe but com- 
mendations of her features and complexion, by which 
EA 1 4 ö - . means 


f 
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means ſhe is no other than nature made her, a very beau» 
tiful tifal oarſide. 


20. The conſciouſneſs of her FIOER has rendered her | 


inſupportably vain and inſolent, towards all who have to 
do with her. Daphne, who was almoſt twenty before one 
civil thing had ever been ſaid to her, found herſelf obliged 
to 
of thoſe attractions which ſhe ſaw in her ſiſter. 

21. Poor Daphne was ſeldom ſubmitted to in a debate 
wherein ſhe was concerned; her diſcourſe had nothing 
to recommend it but the good ſenſe of it, .and ſhe was 
elways under a-neceſfiry to have very well-conſidered-what 


the was to ſay before ſhe uttered it; while Lætitia was | 


liſtened to alen partiality, and approbation ſat in the 


-countenances of oſs ſne converſed with, before ſhe com- 


municated what ſhe had to ſay. 
22. Theſe cauſes have produced ſuitable ekects, and 


Lætitia is as infipid a companion, as Daphne is an ee 
ö 


able one. Letitia, confident of favour, has ſtudi 


arts to pleaſe; Daphne, deſpairing of any inclination to- 


wards her perſon, has depended only on her merit. Læ. 
titia has always ſomething in ar air that is ſullen, grave, 
and diſconſolate. 


23. Daphne has a countrnamee that appears chearful, 


open and unconcerned. A young e ſaw Letitia 
this winter at a play, and became her captive, His for- 
tune was ſuch, that he wanted very little introduction to 
ſpeak his ſentiments to her father. The lover was ad- 
mitted with the.uatmoſt freedom into the family, where a 
conſtrained behaviour, ſevere looks, and diſtant civilities, 


Daphne uſed him with the good e, n and 
4nnocence of a ſiſter: 


2234. Inſomuch that he would often ſay to \ her, Dear 
Daphne, wert thou-but as handſome at Lætitia She 


ire ſome accompliſhments to make up for the want 


were the higheſt favours he could obtain of Lætitia; while 


received ſuch language with that ingenuous and pleaſing 


mirth, which is natural to a woman without deſign. H 
Mill-Gghed in vain for Lætitia, but found certain relief in 
the agreeable converſation of Daphne. At length, hear- 
—— ared, with the St 1 HERR of Letitia, and 


charmed 


* 
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charmed with, repeated inſtances of humour he had 
obſerved in Daphze, he one day told the latter, that he 
e w ſay to her be hoped ſne and pleaſed 
ui 
25. ab, Daphne, continued he, I am in * | 

mich thee, and deſ}iſe thy fifter fincerely. The manner of 
bis declaring himſelf. gave his miſtreſs occaſion for.a very 
hearty | laughter. —— Nay, ſays he, I 4neww you weuld laugh 
aume, but Il aſt your father. He did ſo; the father 
received his intelligence with no leſs joy than ſurpriſe, 
and was very glad he had now no care left but for bis 

beauty, which he Shanght he would carry te market at ls 
leiſure, 

26. I do not know any ching chat has pleaſed me ſs 
much a great while, as this conqueſt of my friend Daphne's, - 
All her acquaintance congratulate her upon her chance 
medley, and laugh at that premeditating murdeter, her 
ſiſter. As it is an argument of a light mind, to think 
the worſe of ourſelves for the imperfections of our per · 
ſons, it is equally below us to value ourſelves, 8 che 
advantages of them. | 

27. The female world ſeem to be almoſt cis 
gone aſtray in this particular; for which-reaſon, I ſhall 
recommend the following extract out of a friend's Jetter 
to the proſeſs d beauties, who are a n almoſt as in · 
ſuffe rable as the pg wits. 


e V kis | 


+ eſſays with affirming; that the: lat ſighs of a handſome 


woman are not ſo much 3 loſs of her nen b 
beauty. 

28. 7 Perhaps this lies is 7 too „. yet it is 
* turned upon a very obvious remark, that woman's 
« ſtrongeſt paſſion is for her own beauty, and that-ſhe 
values it as her favourite diſtinction. From hence it ĩs 
that all hearts, which pretend to improve or preſerve it, 
meet with ſo general a reception among the ſex. 

To ſay nothing of many falſe helps, and contra- 
< band wares of beauty, which are daily vended in this 
4 great x mart, there is not a W 1 

. 
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good family in any county of South-Britain, who has 
nat heard of the virtues of May-dew, or is unfurniſhed 
* with ſome receipt or other in favour of her complexion ; 
and I have known a pbyſictan of learning and Tenſe, 
« after eight years ſtudy in the univerſity, ng a courle of 
« travels into moſt countries of Zurope, owe the firit 
« raiſing of his fortune to a coſmetic waſh. 

30. This has given me occaſion to conſider how fo 
© univerſal a diſpoſition in womankind, which ſprings 
from a laudable motive, the deſire of pleaſing, and pro- 
« ceeds upon an opinion, not altogether groundleſs, that 
nature may be helped by art, may be turned to their 
advantage. And, metbinks, it would be an acceptable 
« ſervice to take them out of the hands of quacks and 
« pretenders, and to prevent their impoſing upon them- 
* ſelves, by diſcovering to them the true ſecret and art of 
improving beauty. 

31. In order to this, before I touch upon it directly, 
* 1t will be neceſſary to Jay down a few pralieniwary max - 
6 ims, WIL. 

. + That yo wowan can be bandome by the farce of 
features alone, any more dn the can be witty only by 
* the help of ſpeech. 

That pride deſtroys all ſymmetry and grace, and 
aſſectation is a more terrible enemy to ſine faces than 
the ſmall-pox. 

That no woman is capable of being beautiful, who 

is not incapable of being falſe. 

© And, That what would be odious i in a friend; is de- 
formity in a miſtreſs. - 

32. From theſe few principles thus laid 1 it will 
8 be eaſy to prove, that the true art of aſſiſting beauty 
as conſiſts in embelliſhing the whole perſon by the proper 
* ornaments of virtuous and commendable qualities. By 
* this help alone it is, that thoſe who are the- favourite 
work of nature, or, as Mr. Dryden expreſſes it, the 


* porcelain clay of human kind, become animated, and | 


are in a capacity of exerting their charms : and thoie 
who ſeem to have been neglected by her, like models 
N wrought i in haſte, are capable, in a great meaſure, of 
s fniſhing what ſhe has left imperfect, 
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33. It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea of that 
4 8. which was created to reſine the joys, and ſoften 
'© the cares of humanity, by the moſt agreeable partici- 
pation, to conſider them merely as objects of ſight.— 
This is abridging them of their natural extent of power, 
to put them upon a level with their pictures at the pan- 
* theon. How much nobler is the contemplation of beauty 

_ *£ heightened by virtue, and commanding our eſteem and 
© love, while it draws our obſervation ? - 

34. How faint and ſpiritleſs are the charms of a co. 
gquette, when compared with the real Iovelineſs of Sophro- 
nia's innocence, piety, good humour, and truth; vir- 

n tues which add a new ſoftneſs to her ſex, and even 

1 beautify her beauty! That agreeableneſs, which muſt 
otherwiſe have appeared no longer in the modeſt virgin, 
is now preſerved in the tender mother, the prudent 
friend, and faithful wife, | . 
35. Colours artfully ſpread upon canvas may enter- 
- tain, the eye, but not affe& the heart; and ſhe, who 
© takes no care to add to the natural graces of her perſon, 
any excelling qualities, may be allowed ſtill to amuſe 
as a picture, but not to triumph as a beauty. 

When Adam is introduced by Mi/tex deſeribing Eve 
< in paradiſe, and relating to the angel the impreſſions 
he felt upon ſeeing her at her firſt creation, he does not 
« repreſent her like a Grecian Venus, by her ſhape or ſea- 
 * tures, but by the luſtre of her mind which ſhone in 
them, and gave them their power of charming. 
| I N Perrin | . 
36. Grace was in all her fleps, Head in her oye, 
sn all ber geſtures dignity and love : e 

Wichout this irradiating power, the proudeſt fair one 
* -ought-to know, whatever her glaſs may tell her to the 
+ contrary, that her moſt perfect features are uninformed 

II cannot better-cloſe this moral, than by a ſhort epi- 
_ taph j written by ' Ben Jobi ſon, with a ſpirit which no- 
thing could inſpire, but ſuch an object as I have been 
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haha this fene doth lie, | g 
4s much Sirtue as could die; 

| Which auben alive did vigour give 
| Dee 
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ovens principle. that is a motive to RES ales” 
ought to be encouraged, ſince men ate of ſo dif- 
ferent. a 11 that che fame principle does not work 
equally upon all minds. What ſome men are prompted 
to by conſcience, duty, or religion, which are only dif- 
ferent names for the ſame t others are prompust to 
by Honour, 

2. The ſenſe of honour is of ſo fine and e a na- 
ture, that it is only to be met with in minds which are 
naturally noble, or in ſuch as have been cultivated by 
up examples, or a refined education. This paper there. 
ore is chiefly deſigned for thoſe who, by means of any 
of theſe advantages, are, or ought to be, actuated by this 
dane principle. 

975 But as nothing is more pernicious than a princi le 

of action, when it is miſunderſtood, I ſhall conſider ho- 
nour with reſpect to three ſorts of men. Firſt of all, 
with regard to thoſe who have a right notion of it. Se. 
condly, with regard to oy! who have a miſtaken "—_— 

1 | 


a . 
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of it. And thirdly; with regard to theſe who treat it as 
chimerical, and turn it into ridicule. 

4. In the firſt place, true honour, though it be a dif. 
ferent prinezple from religion, is that which produces the 
lame effects. The lines of action, though drawn from 
different parts, terminate in the ſame point. Religion 
embraces virtue, as it is enjoined by the laws of God 
Honour, ds it 15 graceful- and ornamental to human 


nature. + 


5 The religions man ſears, the man of honour Hern 
to do an ill action. The former confiders vice as ſome- 


thing that i is beneath him, the other as ſomething that i is 


offenſive to the Divine Being. The one as what is un- 
becoming, the other-as what is forbidden. Thus Seneca 
ſpeaks in the natural and genuine language of a man of 


Hhuonour, when he declares that were there no Cod to ſee 


or puniſh vice, he would not commit it, becauſe i it is of 
ſo mean, ſo baſe, and ſo vile a nature. 

6. 1 ſhall conclude this head with the deſcription of 
honour in the part of young Juba. 


2 s @ ſacred tye, the law of Lunge, 9 
De noble mind's al Minguuſbing perfeetion, | * 
That aids and firengthens virtue where it meets bir, 
And imitates ber ations where he is not, © 
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7. 1 the Hite place "OI to eonfiter thoſe ks 
1 0 miſtaken notions of honour, and theſe are ſuch as 
eſtabliſh any thing to themſelves for à point of honour 
Which is contraty either to the Jaws of God, or of their 
country; who think it more hotiontable ro revenge than 
to forgive an injury; who make no fcraple of telling 4 
lye, but would put any man to death who accuſes them 
of it; who are more careful to guard their reputation. by 
their courage than by their virtue. 4 

8. True fortitude is indeed ſo becoming in human ba- 

fare, that he who wants it ſcarce deſerves the name of 4 


* i but we find ſeveral who ſo much aha _ 


intruſted with him, though the fate of his country de- 


make of it, in paying off his plpy-vee, or to ſpeak in 


rea] wo, Þ + 
| ſhadow, 
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that they place the whole idea of honour in a kind of 

brutal courage; by which means we have had many 

among us ho have called themſelves men of — that 
would have been a diſgrace to a gibbet. 

9. In a word, the man who ſacrifices any duty of 's 
reaſonable creature to a prevailing mode of faſhion, who 
looks upon any thing as honourable that is difpleaſrag to 
his Maker, or deſtructive to ſociety, Who thinks himſelf 
obliged by this prineiple to the practice of ſome virtues 
and not of others, is by no means to be reckoned among 
true men of honour. 0 

10. Timogenes was à lively inſtance of one actuated by 
falſe honour. Timogenes would ſmile at x man's jeſt who 
ridiculed his Maker, and at the ſame time run a man 
through the body that fpoke ilt of his friend. 7 imogerts 
would have ſcorned to have betrayed a ſecret, that was 


- 


pended upon the diſcovery of it. 
11. Timogenes took away the; life of a young fellow in - 

a duel, for having ſpoken ill of Ze/inga, a lady whom he 
himſelf had ſeduced in her youth, and betrayed into want 
and ignominy, To cloſe his character, Timogenes, after 
having ruined ſeveral poor tradeſmen's families, who had 
waſte] him, fold his eſtate to ſatisfy. his creditors ; but 
like a man of honour diſpoſed of all the money he could 


his own language, his debts of honour. 
12. In the third place, we are to cole der thoſe pet. 


ſons, who treat this principle as ohimerical, and turn it 
into ridicule. Men who are profeſſedly of no honour, are 
of a more profligate and abandoned nature, than even 
thoſe who are ackuated by falſe notions of it, as there is 
more hope of a heretic than of an atheiſt. Theſe ſons 
of infamy conſider honour with old Syphax, in the-play 
3 as a fine imaginary notion, that leads 
anexpericnced' men, and draws them intò 


err are engaged in the ee! a- 


13. Theſe are generally perſons, who; in Shatefpeer's 
phraſe, RAN Env * Tye Ways of © men: ' whoſe 
F4  Unagina- 
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— imaginations are grown callous, and have loſt all thoſe 


— 


delicate ſentiments which. are natural to minds that are 


innocent and undepraved. Such old battered miſcreants 
ridicule eyery thing as romantic, that comes in competi- 
tion with their preſent, intereſt, and treat thoſe perſons as 
viſionaries who dare ſtand up in a corrupt age, for what 
has not its immediate reward joined to it. | 5 
14. he talents, intereſt, or experience of ſuch men, 


make them very often uſeful. in all parties, and at all 


times. But whatever wealth and dignities they may ar- 
rive at, they onght to conſider, that every one ſtands ay 
a blot in the annals of his country, who arrives at the 


| temple of honour by, any. other way than through that of 
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1 0 F HAVE always been a very great lover of your 
I Qſpeculations, as well in regard to the ſubject, as to 


A your manner of treating it. Human nature I always 


thought the "moſt uſeful object of human reaſon, and 
* to, make the conſideration of it pleaſant. and. entertain- 
jng, I always: thought the beſt employment of human 
wit: other parts of philoſophy may perhaps make us 
5 wiſey, but this not only anſwers that end, but makes us 


RY better too. 


2. Hence it was that the oracle pronounced Socrates 


4 the wiſeſt of all men living, becauſe he judiciouſly made 


_£ their circumvolutions. 


choice of human nature for the object of his thoughts; 
£ an enquiry into which as much exceeds all other Jearn- 
© ing, as it is of more conſequence to adjuſt the true na- 
ture and meaſures of right and wrong, than to ſettle 
«the; diſtance of the planets, and compute the times of 


#2 5 3. One 
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3- © One good effect that will immediately ariſe from, 
« a near obſervation of human nature, is, that we ſhall 
© ceaſe to wonder at thoſe actions which men are uſed. 
to reckon wholly unaccountable ; for as nothing is 
© produced without a cauſe, ſo by obſerving the nature 
and caurſe of the paſſions, we ſhall be able to trace every. 
6 ation from its firit conception to its death. | 
4. We ſhall no more admire at the proceedings of. 
* Catiline and Tiberius, when we know the one was actu- 
* ated by a cruel jealouſy, the other by a furious. ambi- 
tion; for the actions of men follow) their paſſions as- 
x naturally as light does heat, or as any other effect flows 
from its cauſe ; reaſon muſt be employed in adjuſting, 
* the paſſions, but they muſt ever remain-the prikciples of 
action. 
5+ * The ſtrange and abſurd variety that is ſo appa - 
rent in mens actions, ſhews plainly they can never pro- 
« ceed, immediately from reaſon; ſo pure a fountain 
© emits no ſuch troubled waters; they mult neceſſarily 
ariſe from the paſſions, which are to the mind as the 
* winds to a. ſhip ; they only can move it, and they too 
often deſtroy it; if fair and gentle, they guide it into 
0 the harbour ; if. contrary and furious, they. overſet it 
in the waves. 
6. In the fame manner:is the miad ated or endan- 
© gered by the paſſions ; reaſon muſt then take the place 
aof pilot, and can never fail of ſecuring her charge if 
* ſhe be not wanting to herſelf; the ſtrength of the paſ- 
ſions will never be accepted. as an excuſe for complying 
© with them: they were deſigned for ſubjection; and if 
"GA man ſuffers them to get the upper hand, he then be- 
25 $538 the liberty of his own ſoul, 
7. As natute has framed the ſeveral ſp "9 of beings 
as it were in a chain, ſo man ſeems. to be placed as the 
middle link between angels and brates ; 3 he par- 
*- ticipates both of fle h and ſpirit by an admirable tye, 
which in him occaſions perpetual war of paſſions; and 
* as a man inclines to the ,angelic or brute part of his 
2 3 he is then denominated good or bad, vir-- 
A 5 * 5 tuous 


* 
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© © tnous or wicked: if love, mercy, and good nature p 
© vall, they ſpeak him of the angel; ice val 
0 __ envy predominate, they declare his kindred to the 
brute. pling | ears Ga 
. 8. © Hence it was that ſome ancients imagined, that 
as men in this life inclined more to the angel or the 
* © hrate, fo after their death they ſhould tranfmipratetrito 
the one or the other: and it would be no unpleaſant 
© notion to onder the ſeveral ſpecies of brutes, into 
which we may imagine that tyrants, miſers, the proud, 
malicious, and ill- natured, might be A | 
© 9. © As a conſequence of this original, al ons are 
in all men, but appear not in all: conſtitution, educa- 
tion, ciſtom of the country, geaſon, and the Hke cauſes 
- © may improve or abate the ſtrength of them, but ſtill 
the ſeeds remain, which are ever ready to ſprout forth 
upon the leaſt encouragement. e - e 
10. I have heard a ffory of a gdod religious man, 
* who having been bred with the milk of a goat, was 
« very modeſt in public, by a careful reflection he made 
on his actions, but he frequently had an hour in' ſecret, 
wherein he had his friſks and capers: and if we had 
- - an opportunity of examining the retirement of the 
©» © ſtrifteft philoſophers, no doubt but we fhould- find per- 
* petual returns of thoſe paſſions they fo artfully conceal - 
x from the ue, | , ee l or 5 
9 0 1 remember Machiavel obſerves, that every ſtate 
\- *© ſhould entertain a perpetual jealouſy of its neighbours, 
that ſo it ſhould never be unprovided when an emer- 
„ geney happens; in like manner ſhould reaſon be per- 
« petually on its guard againd the paſſions, and never 
< ſuffer them to carry on any deſign that may be deſtruc- 
tive of its ſecurity ; yet at the ſame time it muſt be 
careful that it don't ſo far break their ſtrength as to. 
"© render them contemptible, and conſequently itſelf un- 
*< guarded. _ 1 NOT. r 
12. © The underſtanding being of itſelf too ſlow and 
| '< Hazy to exert itſelf into. action, it is neceſſary it ſhould 
be put in motion by the gentle gales of paſſions, which. 


may preſerve it from ſfagnating and corruption; 1 


4 * 
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they are neceſſary to the health of, the mind, as the 
* circulation of che animal ſpirits is to the health of the 
* body; they keep it in life, and ſtrength and vigour ; 
nor is it poſſible for the mind to pertorm its offices 
without their aſſiſtance; theſe motions are given us 
with our being; they are little ſpiri:s, that are born. 
and die with us to ſoms they are mild, eaſy and gentle, 
to others wayward and unruly, pet never too. 
« ſtrong. for the teins of reaſon, and the guidance of. 
judgment tt. 5 ths 
13, © We may generally obſerve a pretty nice propor- 
tion between — of reaſon and p aſſion; the 
greateſt geniuſes have commonly the ſtrongeſt affections, 
. * as, on the other hand, the weaker underſtandings have 
generally the weaker paſſions : and tis fit the fury of 

the courſers ſhould not be too great for the ſtrength of 
the charioteer. enn | 

14. Young. men, whoſe paſſions are not a little un- 
« ruly, give ſmall hopes of their ever being conſiderable; 
* the fire of youth will of courſe abate, and is a fault, if 
* It be a fault, that mends every day; but ſurely, un- 
© leſs a man has fire in youth, he can hardly have warmth- 
.<.on of ab... £35 4 4947 b 1 85 
156. * We muſt therefore be very cautious, leſt while we: 
think to regulate the paſſions, we ſhould. quite extin- 
* guiſh- them; which is putting out the light of the 
* ſoul; for to be without paſſion or to be hurried away 
* with it, makes a man equally blind. The extraordi- 
* nary ſeverity uſed in molt of our ſchools has this fatal 
effect; it breaks the ſpring of the mind, and moſt cer- 

tainly deſtroys more good geniuſes than it can poſlibly 
improve. | i 3. wt 7 oY 

16. And ſurely 'tis a mighty miſtake that the paſ- 
* tons ſhould be ſo entirely ſubdued; for little Irregula-- 
© rities are ſometimes not only to be bore with, but to be 
© cultivated too, ſince they are frequently attended with. 
the greateſt perfections. All great geniuſes have faults. - 
mixed with their virtues, and refemble the flaming buſh. 
* which has-thorng os e Oe 


* 12. Since 
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17. © Since therefore the paſſions are the principles of 
human actions, we muſt endeavour to manage them ſo 


© as to retain their vigour, yet keep them under ſtritt com 
mand; we muſt govern them rather like freo ſubjects 
than ſlaves, leſt, While we intend te make them obe- 


dient, they become abjeR; - and unfit for thoſe great 


purpoſes to wkich they were deſigned. 


18. For my part, I muſt conſeſs, I could never have 


any regard to that ſect of 5 — who ſo much 
© infiſted upon an abſolute indi 


indifference and vacancy from 
all paſſion ; for it ſeems to me a thing very inconſiſtent 


for a man to diveſt himſelf of humanity, in order to 


- agreeable impreſſion which I receive on ſuch. occaſions. 


. © acquire tranquillity of mind, and to eradicate the vety. 
principles of action, becauſe it1s-poſlible-they may pro- 
CW 
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I is not to be imagined, how great an effect well- 
I diſpoſed lights, with proper forms and orders in aſ- 
ſemblies, have upon ſome tempers. I am ſure I feel it 
in ſo extraordinary a manner, that I cannot in a day or 


two get out of my imagination any very beautiful or diſ- 


For 


— 
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For this reaſon I frequently look in at the play-houſe, 
in order to enlarge my thoughts, and warm my mind 

with ſome new ideas, that may be ſerviceable to me in 

my lucubrat ions N 

1. In this diſpoſition J entered the theatre the other 
day, and placed myſelf in a corner of it, very convenient 
for ſeeing, without being myſelf obſerved. I found the 
audience huſhed. in a very deep attention, and did not 
queſtion but ſome noble tragedy was juſt then in its criſis, 
or that an incident was to be-unravelled whieh would de- 

termine the fate of an hero. While I was in this ſuſ⸗ 
penſe, expecting every moment to ſee my old friend Mr. 

_  Betterton appear in all the majeſty of diſtreſs, to my un- 
ſpeakable amazement, there came up- a monſter. with a 
face between his feet; and as I was looking on, he raiſed 

| himſelf on one leg in ſuch a perpendicular 1 that 
the other grew in a direct line above his:head. 
2. It afterwards twiſted. itſelf into the motions and 
wreathings of ſeveral different animals, and after great 

variety of ſhapes and transformations went off the ſtage 
in the figure of an human creature. The admiration, 
the applauſe, the ſatisfaction of the audience, during this 
ſtrange entertainment, is not to be expreſſed. I was - 
very much out of countenance for my dear countrymen, 
and looked about with ſome apprehenſion, for fear any 
foreigner ſhoald be preſent. | Lis? #4 pen 

3. Is it poſſible (thought I) that human nature can re- 
joice in its diſgrace, and take pleaſure in ſeeing its own 
figure turned to ridicule,” and -diitotted- into forms that 
raiſe horror and ayerfion ? There is ſomething. difinge- 
nuous and immoral in the being able to bear ſuch a fight. 

Men of elegant and noble minds are ſn cked at the 

ſeeing characters of perſons who deſerve eſteem for their 

virtue, knowledge. or ſervices to their country, placed in 
wrong lights, and by miſrepreſentation made the ſubject 
of buffoonery. - 8 | 

41. Such a nice abhorrence is not indeed to be found 

among the vulgar ; but methinks it is wonderful, that 
thoſe, who have nothing but the outward figure to dif- 
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tinguiſn them as men, ſhould delight in ſeeing it abuſed, 
I muſt confeſs, there is nothing that a 4 leaſes we; 
in all that I read in books, or ſee among ind, than 
ſuch paſſages as repreſent human nature 1a its proper dig - 
nity. 1 414 : 3 tt 4+ 

5 As man is a creature made up of different extremes, 
e has ſomething in him very great and very mean: a 


Aiilfal artiſt may draw an excellent picture of him in either 


of theſe views, The fineſt authors of antiquity have taken 
im on the more: advantageous fide. They cultivate the 
natural grandeur of the ſoul, raiſe in her a generous am- 
bition, feed her with hopes of immortality and perfec- 


tion; and do all they can to widen the partition between 


the virtuous and the vicious, by making the difference be- 
twixt them as as between gods and brutes. 
5. In ſhort, it is impoſſible to read a page in Plato, 


Tully, and a thouſand other antient moralitts,- without 


being à greater and a better man for it. On the con- 
trary, I coald never read any of our modiſh French au- 


chors, or thoſe of our owh country, who are the imitators: 


and / admirers of that trifling nation, without being for 
ome time out of humour with myſelf, and at every thing 
«about mme. Fs 354 1h $4945 6:par 

7. Their buſineſs is, to depreciate human nature, and 


conſider it under its worſt appearances. They give mean 


-interpretations\and baſe motives to the worthieſt actions: 
they reſolve virtue and vice into conſtitution. In ſhort, 
they endeavour to make no diſtinction between man and. 


man, or between the ſpecies of men and that of brutes. 


As aw inſtance of this kind of authors, many 
"ethers ; let any one examine the celebrated Rochefoucault, 
who is the great philoſspher for adminiſtering of conſo- 
lation to the idle, the envious, and worthleſs part of man- 


8. I remember a young gentleman of moderate under- 


ding, but great vivacity, who, by dipping into many 


authors of this nature, had got a little ſmattering of 


iahinker, but not a philoſopher or a man of ſenſe, 5 
1 1 We Hs 1 
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theſe accompliſhments, he went to viſit his father in the 
country, who was a plain, rough, honeft man, and wife 
though not learned. The fon, who took all opportu- 
nities to ſhew his learning, began to eſtabliſh a new re- 
gion in the family, and to en the narrowneſs of 
their country notions ; in which he ſueceeded fo well, that 
he had fedured the butler hy his table-talk, and ſtaggered 
his eldeſt fitter, E ann | . | * 

9. The old gentleman began to be alarmed atthe fehiſms 
that aroſe among bis children, but did not yet believe his 
ſon's doctrine to he ſo pernicious as it really was, till one 
day talking of his ſetting- dog, the ſon ſaid, he did not 
queſtion but Trey was as immortal as any cne of the ſa- 
mily; and in the heat of the argument told his father, 
that for his own part he expected to die like a dog. 
Upon which, the old man ſtarting up in à very great 
paſſion, cried out, Then, firrah, you ſhall hve li e one 
and taking his cane in his hand, cudgelled him out of his 
ſyſtem. This had fo good an effect upon him, that he 
took up from that day, fell to reading good books, and 
is now a bencher in the Mi4d/e Temple. | 

10. I do not mention this cadgelling part of the ſtor 
with a deſign to engage the ſecular arm in matters of this 
nature; but certainly, if it ever exerts itſelf in affairs of 
vpinion and ſperolation, it ought to de it on ſuch Thatlow 
and deſpicable pretenders to knowledge, who endeavour 
to give man dark and uncomfortable” proſpects of his 
being, and deſtroy thoſe principles which are the ſupport, 
happineſs and glory of all public ſocieties, as well as pri- 
vate perſons. b wi 

11. J think it is one of Fytbagoras's golden ſayings, - 
that a man ſhould tale cure above all things to have a due 
reſpe for himſelf: and it is certain, that this licentious 
fort of authors, who are for depreciating mankind, en- 
deavour to diſappoint and ungo what the molt refined 
ſpirits have been labouring to advayce ſince the begin- 
ning of the world. The very deſign of dreſs, good-breed- _ 
ing, outward ornaments and ceremony, were to lift up- 
human nature, and ſet it off to advantage. Architecture, 
painting and ſtatuary, were invented with the wag” 
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ſign; as indeed every art and ſcience that contribute 
to the embelliſhment of life, and to the wearing off and 
throwing into ſhades the mean and low parts of our na- 


132. Poetry carries on this great end more than all-the 


_ reſt, as may be ſeen in the following paſſages taken out of 


Sir Francis Bacon's advancement of learning, which gives a 
true and better account of this art than-all the volumes 
that were ever written upon it. 8 | 
Poetry, eſpecially 8 ſeems to be. raiſed ab 
« together from a noble foundation, which makes much 


for the Gignity of man's nature. For ſeeing. this ſen- 


„ ſible world is in dignity inferior to the ſoul of man, 
« poely ſeems to endow human nature with that which 
«« hiſtory denies; and to give ſatisfaction to the mind, 
« with at Ieaſt the ſhadow of things, where the ſubſtance 
« cannot be had. ra $I | | 

13. For if the matter be thoroughly conſidered, 2 
« ſtrong argument may be drawn from poeſy, that a more 
« ſtately. greatneſs of things, a more perfect order, and 
«.-a more beautiful variety, delights the ſoul of man, than 


: « any way. can be found in nature ſince the fall. Where: 


« fore ſecing the acts and events, which are the ſubjet; 
« of true hiſtory, are not of that amplitude as to content 


the mind. of man, poeſy 15 ready at hand to, feign act 


% more heroical. | | 2 
14. ©. Becauſe true hiſtory reports the ſucceſſes of bu- 
« fineſs not proportionable to the merit of virtues and 


vices, poely-corrects it, and preſents events and for- 


i tunes according to deſert, and according to the law of 
« Providence : becauſe true hiſtory, through the frequent 


4 ſatiety and fimilitude of things, works a diſtaſte and 


% miſpriſion in the mind -of man; poeſy cheareth and 


4 refreſheth the ſoul, chanting things rare and various 
15. So as poeſy ſerveth and conferreth to delectation, 
4: magnanimity. and morality; and therefore it may 


* 


and full of viciſſitudes. 


4% ſeem deſervedly to have ſome. participation of divine -· 


1 gem, becauſe it doth raiſe the mind, and exalt the 


bitt with. high raptures, proporcioning the fen, 
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* of things to the deſires of the mind, and not ſubmit- 
ting the mind to things as reaſon and hiftory-do. And 
«« by theſe allurements and congruities, whereby it che- 
« niſheth the ſoul of man, joined alſo with conſort of 
„ mutjc, whereby it may more ſweetly inſituate itſelf z, 
„ jt hath won ſuch acceſs, that it hath been in eftimation 
« even in rude times, and barbarous nations, when our 
« learning ftood excluded.“ 1865 e eie 

16. But there is nothing which favours and falls in 
with this natural greatneſs and dignity of human nature 
ſo much as religion, which does not only promiſe the en- 
tire refinement of the mind, but the glorifying of the 
body, and the immortality of both. An oo 
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Cuſtom a ſecond Nature. 


P not a common ſaying which has a better 
turn of ſenſe in it than what we often hear in the 

mouths of the vulgar, that Cuſtom is a ſecond Nature. 
It is indeed able to form the man anew, and give him 
inclinations and capacities altogether different from 

thoſe he was born With. a 5 n 

2. Dr. Plot, in his hiſtory of Staffordſhire, tells of an 

idiot, that chancing to live within the ſound of a clock, 

and always amuſing himſelf with counting the hour of the 
day whenever the clock ſtruck; the cl being ſpoiled 
by ſome accident, the idiot continued to ftrike and count 
the hour without the help of it, in the ſame manner as he 

had done when it was entire. 5 OP 

3. Though I dare not vouch for the truth of this tory, 

it 1s very certain that cuſtom has a mechanical effect upon 
the body, at the ſame time that it has a very extraordinary 

influence upon the mind. | be 
4. I ſhall in this paper conſider one very remarkable 

effect which cuſtom has upon human nature; and which, 

i rightly obſerved, may lead us into very uſeful _ of 
G . 
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liſe. What I ſhall here take notice of in cuſtom is its 
Wonderful eſicacy in making every thing pleaſant to us. 
5 A perſon who is addicted to play or gaming, though 
he took but little delight in it at firſt, by degrees con- 
Dacts fo ſtrong an inclinatioa towards it, and gives him- 
elf. up ſo entirely to it, that it ſeems the only end of his 
being. The love of a retired or buſy life will grow upon 
a man 1nſenſibly, as he is converſant in the one or the 
other, till he is utterly unqualified for reliſhing that to 
Which he has been for ſome time diſuſed. ＋ 
6. Nay, a man may ſmoke or driak, or take ſnuff, till 
he is unable to paG away his time without it; not to 
mention how our delight in any particular ſtudy, art, ar 
_ ſcience, riſes and improves in proportion to the applica- 


tion which we beſtow upon it. Thus what was at firſt an 


exerciſe, becomes at length an entertainment, Our em- 
ployments are changed into diverſions. The mind grows 
fond of thoſe actions it is accuſtomed to, and is drawn with 
RY from thoſe 42 in which it has been uſed to 
 W 8 . 2 4 *% 
7. Not only ſuch actions as were at firſt indifferent to 


us, hut even ſuch as were painful, will by cuſtom and 


practice become pleaſan t. 
8. Sir Francis Bacon obſerves in his nitural' philoſo- 
Phy, that our taſte is never better pleaſed than with thoſe 
things which at firſt created a diſguſt in it. He gives par- 
ticular inſfances of claret, coffee, and other liquors, which 
| the palate ſeldom approves upon the firſt-taſte-; but when 


it has once got arehth of them, generally retains it for 


life. The mind is conſtituted after the ſame manner, and 

after having habituated itſelf to any particular exerciſe or 
employment, not only loſes its firſt averſion towards it, 
but eoncerves a certain fondneſs and affection for it. 


9. I have heard one of the greateſt geniuſe- this age has 


yroduced, who had been trained up in all the polite 
Radies of antiquity, aſfure me, upon his being obliged 
to ſearch into ſeveral rolls and records, that not withſtand- 
jng ſuch an employment was at firſt very dry and irkſome 


to him, he at aft took an incredible pleature in it, and 
preferred neren uo le reading of Virgit of Cicero,” 


10. 
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10. The reader will obſerve, that I have not here con- 
fdered cuſtom as it makes things eaſy, but as it renders 
them delighttul ; and though others have often made the 


fame reflection, it is ble they may not have drawn 
Aoſe uſes from it, 8 which I intend to fill the remain- 


ing part of this pa 


11. H we confi wh attentively this property of umu 


nature, it may inſtru us in very fine moralittes. - In the 
fit place, I would have no man diſcouraged with that kind 
of life or ſeries of actions, in Which the choice of others, 
or his own neceflities may have engage him. It may per- 


haps be very diſagreeable to him at art ; but uſe and ap- | 


plic ation will certainly render ir not only eſs painful, but 


rere and ſatis factory. 


In the ſecond place, I vers recommend to every 
od the admirable. precept -which Pythagoras is ſaid to 


| have given to his diſciples, and which that philoſopher 


mult have drawn from the obſervation I have enlarged 


apon: Optimum vitæ gem: #ligite, nam conſuctudo faciet 


jutundiſimum, pitch upon that courſe of life which is the 
bel Excellent and cuſtom will render it =__ moſt de- 
htful. 
2 Men, wess cheese wil $6 than eh 
_ their own way of life, are inexcufable if they do 
ot * purſue that which their judgment tells them is ; rh 
— laudable. The voice of reafon is more to be re- 
d than the bent of any prefent inclination, fince by 


F 


„ 


rule above-mentioned, incſination will at length come 


5 to reaſon, though we can never force reaſon to com- 


ply with 1nclination. 

14. In the third place, this Ae may nth the 
moſt ſenſual and irreligions' man to overlook thoſe hard- 
ſhips and "difficulties, which are apt to diſcourage bim 
from the ſecution of a virtuous life. The Gods, 
faid Hefiod, have placed labour before virtue; the w 
to her is at fir rough and difficult, but grows more ſmoo 
and eaſy the farther you advance in it. The man who 

roceeds in it, with fteadineſs and tefototion, will in a 

e me find that her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, 1 and 

hat all her paths are peare. 


15. T0 


ward, but as the natural effect of a re 


ſen 
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135. To enforce this conſideration, we may further ob. 


ſerve, that the practice of religion will not only be at- 
tended with that pleaſure, which naturally accompanies 
thoſe actions to which we are habituated, but with thoſe 


ſupernumerary joys of heart, that riſe from the conſciouß 
neſs of ſuch a pleaſure, from the ſatisfaction of acting up 


to the dictates of reaſon, and from the proſpect of an 
16. In the fourth place, we may learn from this ob- 


ſervation which we have made on the mind of man, to 


take particular care, when we are once ſettled in a re. 


ular courſe of life, how we too frequently indulge our- 
lves in we of the moſt innocent diverſions and enter. 
tainments, ſince the mind may inſenſibly fall off from the 


reliſh of virtuous actions, and, by degrees, exchange that 


| pede which it takes in the performance of, its duty, 
far delights of a much more inferior and unprofitable 


r 7-200 4. des 4 RD ie”, 5.044 | 
17. The laſt uſe. which I ſhall make of this remark- 
able property in human nature, of being delighted with 


thoſe actions to which it is accuſtomed, is-to ſhew how: 
abſolutely neceſſary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in- 


this life; if we would enjoy the pleaſures of the next. 


18. The ſtate of bliſs we call heaven will not be ca- 
; l of affecting. choſe minds, which are not thus quali- 


for it; we muſt in this world gain a reliſh of truth 


and virtue, if we would be able to taſte that knowledge 


and perfection which are to make us happy in the next. 


I be ſeeds of thoſe ſpiritual Joys and raptures, which are 


to riſe up and flouriſh in the ſoul to all eternity, muſt be 
lanted in it, during this its preſent ſtate of probation, 
fo ſhort, heaven is not to be looked 2 — 929 as the re · 
igious liſe. 

19. On the other hand, thoſe eri ſpirits, who, b 
long cuſtom, have contracted in the body, habits of luft, 
9 malice and 1 8 8 ah, an averſion to every thing 
that is good, juſt, or laudable, are naturally ſeaſoned an 
prepared ſor pain and miſery. Their torments have 


Already taken root in them; they cannot be happy when 
 Giveſted of the body, unleſs we may ſuppoſe, that Provi 
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dence will in a manner create them anew, and work a 
miracle in the reQification of their faculties. 
20. They may, indeed, taſte a kind of malignant 

leaſure in thoſe actions to which they are accuſtomed, 
whilit in this life; but when they are removed from all 
thoſe objects which are here apt to gratify them, they will 
naturally become their own tormentors, and cheriſh in 
themſelves thoſe painful habits of mind which are called 
in ſcripture phraſe, the worm which never dies. 

21. This notion of heaven and hell is ſo very _— 
able to the light of nature, that it was diſcovered b 

veral of the moſt exalted heathens. It has been Roel 
improved by many eminent divines of the laſt age, as in 
particular by Archbiſhop Tillotſon «nd Dr. Sherlock; 
but there is none who has raiſed ſuch noble ſpeculations 
upon it as Dr, Scott, in the firſt book of his Chriftian 
Life, which is one of the fineſt and moſt rational ſchemes 
of divinity, that is written in our tongue, or any other, 
That excellent author has ſhewn how every particular 
cuſtom and habit of virtue will, in its own nature, pro- 
duce the heaven, or a ſtate of happineſs, in him who ſhall 
hereafter practiſe it: as on the contrary, how every 
cuſtom or habit of vice wil be the natural hell of him in 
whom it ſubſiſts. 


4 
Os can r 
(sreeraros, No. 6: 
Had n to 7 2 j miles out of town, ne 
1 days fince, in a ſtage coach, where I had for my 


fellow: travellers a dirty I aud a pretty yo ung Quaker 
woman. Having no inclination to talk much at that 


time, I placed nov ſelf backward, with a deſign to ſurvey 
them, and pick a ſpeculation out of my two companions. 
Their different figures were ſufficient of themſelves to draw | 
ny attention. 


2. The 
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2. The gentleman was dreſſed in à ſuit, the ground 
whereof had been black, as I perceived from ſome. few 
aces that had eſcaped the powder, which was incorpo- 
rated with the greateſt part of his coat: his perriwig, 
which coſt no ſmall ſum, was after fo ſlovenly a manner | 
caſt over his ſhoulders, that it ſeemed not to have been | 
combed ſince the year 1712; his linen, which was not | 
much concealed, was daubed-with plain Spaniſh from the 
chin to the loweſt button, and the diamond upon his 
finger. (which naturally dreaded the water) put me in 
mind-how it ſparkled amidſt the rubbiſh of the mine, 
' where it was firſt diſcovered, - Wn” . t 
3. On the other hand, the pretty Quaker appeared ian 
all the elegance of cleanlineſs. Not a ſpeck was to be 
found on her. A clear clean oval face, juſt edged about Wl i 
with little thin plaits of the pureſt cambrick, received t 
reat advantages from the ſhade of her black hood; as Ml © 
57a the whiteneſs of her arms from that ſober coloured p 
ſtuff, in which, he had cloathed herſelf. The plainneſs of 
her dreſs. was very well ſuited to the ſimplicity of her 
phraſes, all which put together, though they could not 
give me a great opinion of her religion, they dad of her 
Innocence, TE EI 
4. This adventure occaſioned my 22 together a 
few hints upon cleanlineſ, which I ſhall conſider as one of 
the half virtues, as Ariſtotle calls them, and ſhall recom- 
mend it under the three following heads: As it is a mark 
of politeneſs :, as it 1 love; and as it bears ana- 
logy to purity of mind. n 
| 5. Firſt, it is a mark of paliteneſs. It is univerſally 
agreed upon, that no one, unadorned with this virtue, can 
go into company without giving a manifeſt offence. The 
eaſier or higher any one's fortune is, this duty. riſes por- 
portionably. The different nations of the world are a 
much diſtinguiſhed by their cleanlineſs, as by their art 
and ſciences. The more any country is civilized, the 
more they conſult this part of politeneſs. We need but 
compare our ideas of a female Hottentor with an Englit 
beauty to be ſatisfied of the truth of what hath been ad- 
vanced, N 2 pA | bz CF : 6 ta 
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6. In the next place, cleanlineſs may be faid to be the, 
folter- mother of love. Beauty indeed moſt commonly 
produces that paſſion in the mind, but cleanlineſs pre- 
ſerves it. An indifferent face and perſon, kept in per- 
petual neatneſs, hath won many a heat from a pretty 
llattern. Age itſelf is not unamiable, while it is pre- 
ſerved clean and unſullied: like a piece of metal con- 
ſtantly kept ſmooth and bright, we look on it with more 
pleaſure than on a new veſſel that is cankered with ruſt. 
7. JI might obſerve further, that as cleanlineſs renders 
us agreeable to others, fo-it makes us eaſy to ourſelves; 
that it is an excellent preſervative of health; and that ſe- 
veral vices, deſtructive both to mind and body, are incon- 
ſtent with the habit of it. But theſe reflections I ſhall 
leave to the leiſure of my readers, and ſhall obſerve in 
the third place, that it bears a great analogy with purity 
of mind, and naturally inſpires refined ſentiments and 
aſſions. | PIES *h, 80 
8. We find, from experience, that through the preva- 
lence of cuſtom, the moſt vicious actions loſe their horror, 
by being made familiar to us. On 'the contrary, thoſe 
who live in the neighbourhood of good examples, fly from 
the firſt appearances of what is ſhocking, It fares with us 
much after the ſame manner as our ideas. Our ſenſes, 
which are the inlets to alt the images conveyed to the 
mind, can only tranſmit the impreſſion of ſuch things as 
uſually ſurround them, So that pure and. unſullied 
thoughts are naturally ſuggeſted to the mind, by thoſe 
objects that perpetually encompaſs us, when they are 
beautiful and elegant in their kin. : 
9. In the Baft, where the warmth of the climate makes 
cleanlineſs more immediately neceſſary than in colder 
countries, it is made one part of their religion: the-Jewiſh 
law (and the Mahometan, which in ſome things copies 
after it) is Glled with bathings, purifications and other 
ntes of the like nature. Though there 1s the above- 
named convenient reaſon to be afſigned for theſe cere- 
monies, the chief intention undoubtedly was to typify 
inward purity and cleanlineſs of heart by thoſe outward 


10. We 
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10. We read ſeveral injunctions of this kind in the 
book of Deuteronomy, which .confirm this truth ; and 
which are but ill accounted for by ſaying as ſome do, that 
were only inſtituted for convenience in the deſert, 
which otherways could not have been habitable for ſo 
many years. 
11. I hall conclude this eſſay,” with A ory which f 
have ſomewhere read in an account of Mahometan ſu 

ſtition. A Derviſe of great ſanity one morning had the 
mis fortune as he took up a cryſtal cup, which was conſe- 
cratedſto the prophet, to let it fall upon the ground, and 
daſh it in pic ces. His ſon coming in ſome time after, he 
Kretched out r meu him, as his manner was 
every morning; but the yout out ſtumbled over 
dolor broke his 00S the old man won- 
dered at theſe events, a caravan paſled by in its way from 
Mecca... The Derviſe approached it to beg a blefing; 
but as he ſtroked one of the holy eamels, he received 2 
kick from the beait, that ſorely bruiſed him. His ſorrow 
_ .and. amazement increaſed upon him, till he -recolleRted 
that through, hurry. and inadvertency he had that ene 
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Conſider a Y one foul — education like mu- 

ble in the quarry, which ſhews none of its inherem 

| 1 until the ſkill of the poliſher fetches out the 

Colours, makes the ſurface ſhine, and diſcovers-every . 

namental cloud, ſpot, and vein, / that runs through th 

body of it. Education, after the ſame manner, when i 

8 — upon a noble mind, draws out to view every latent 

| virtue and perfection, Which, without ſuch helps, as 
never able to make their appearance. 

2. If my reader will give me leave to change the all 
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ble; and that the art of the ſtatuary onl 
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ſtance to illuſtrate the force of education, which Ariſtotle 


has brought to . his doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, 


when he tells us that a ſtatue lies hid in a block of mar- 

clears away the 
ſuperfluous matter, and removes the rubbiſh, The figure 
is in the ſtone, the ſculptor only finds it. What ſculpture 
is to a block of marble, education is to an human ſoul. 

3- The philoſopher, the ſaint, or the hero, the wife, 
the good, or the great man, very often lie hid and con- 
cealed in a plebeian, which a proper education might have 
difintecred, and have brought to light. I am therefore 
much delighted with reading the accounts of ſavage na- 
tions, and with contemplating thoſe virtues which are 
wild and uncultivated ; to fee courage exerting itſelf in 
fierceneſs, reſolution in obſtinacy, wiſdom in cunning, 
patience in ſullenneſs and deſpair, 

4. Mens paſſions operate variouſly, and appear in dif- 
ferent kinds of actions, according as they are more or leſs 
rectiſied and ſwayed by reaſon, When one hears of ne- 
groes, who upon the death of their maſters, or upon chang- 
ing their ſervice, hang themſelves upon the next tree, as 
it e happens in our American plantations, who 


can forbear admiring their fidelity, though it expreſſes 


itſelf in ſo dreadful a manner? | 

5. What might not that ſavage greatneſs of ſou] which 
appears in theſe poor wretches on many occaſions, be 
raifed to, were it nightly cultivated ? and what colour of 
excuſe can there be for the contempt with which we treat 
this part of our ſpecies? that we ſhould not put them u 
the common foot of humanity ; that we ſhould only ſet an 
inſignificant fine upon the man who murders them; nay, 
that we ſhould, as much as in us lies, cut them off from the 
proſpects of happineſs in another world, as well as in 
this, and deny them that which we look upon as the pro- 
per means for attaining it. . 

6. It is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born 
in thoſe parts of the world where wiſdom and knowled 
flouriſh ; though it muſt be confeſſed there are, even in 
theſe parts, ſeveral poor uninſtructed perſons, who are 
but little above the inhabitants of thoſe nations of which 
1 have been here ſpeaking ; as thoſe who have had the 
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advantages of a more liberal education, riſe above one 
another by ſeveral different degrees of perfection. 

+ 7, For to return to our ſtatue in the block of marble, 
we ſee it ſometimes only begun to be chipped, ſometimes 
Tough-hewn, and but juſt ſketched, into an human figure ; 
ſometimes we ſee the man appearing diſtinctly in all his 
1imbs and features, ſometimes we find the figure wrought 
up to a great elegancy, but ſeldom meet with any to which 
the hand of a Phidias or Praxiteles could 1 . ſeveral 
nice 1822 and finiſhings. ee e 
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HAVE een wondered that King! is not thought a 
| ws | proper ingredient in the education of a woman of 


quality or fortune. Since they have the ſame improveable 


minds as the male part of the ſpecies, why ſhould they 
not be cultivated by the fame method ? why ſhould reaſon 


be left to itſelf in one of the ſexes, and be diſciplined with 


ſo much care in the other? Ne 
2. There are ſome reaſons why learning ſeems more 
adapted to the female world than to the male. As in the 
firſt place, becauſe they have more ſpare time upon their 


hands, and lead a more ſedentary life. Their employ- 


ments are of a domeſtic nature, and not like. thoſe of the 
other ſex, which Are often inconſiſtent with Rudy and con- 


„ templation.” 


3. The cher lady, the lady Lizard, in the ſp ace of 


one ſummer furniſhed à gallery with chairs and 25 855 of 
her own and her daughters working; and at the ſame time 


heard all Dr. Tillotſon's fermons twice over. It is 
always the cuſtom ſor one of the young ladies to 05 
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while the others are at work; ſo that the learning of the 
family is not at all prejudicial to its manufacturers. 

4. I was mightily pleaſed the other day to find them 
all buſy in preſerving ſeveral fruits, of the ſeaſon, with the 
Sparkler in the midſt of them, reading over The plu- 
rality of worlds.“ It was very entertaining to me to ſee 
them dividing their ſpeculations between jellies and ſtars, 
and making a ſudden tranfition from the ſun to an apricot, or 
from the Copernican ſyſtem to the figure of a cheeſe- cake. 

5. A ſecond reaſon why women ſhould apply them- 
ſelves to uſeful knowledge rather than men, is becauſe 
they have that natural gift of ſpeech in greater. perfec- 
tion. Since they have ſo excellent a talent, ſuch a Copia 
Verborum, or plenty of words, -1t is pity they ſhould not 
put it to ſome, uſe. If the female tongue will be in mo- 
tion, why ſhould it not be ſet to go right? Could they 
diſcourſe about the ſpots in the ſun, it might divert them 
from publiſhing — their neighbours: could they 
talk of the different aſpeQs and conjunctions of the pla- 
nets, they need not be at the pains to comment upon og- 
lings and clandeſtine marriages. In ſhort, were they 
furniſhed with matters of fact, out of arts and ſciences, 
it would now and then be of great eaſe to their in- 
vention. | | 

6. There is another reaſon why thoſe, eſpecially who 
are women of quality, ſhould apply themſelves to letters, 
namely, becauſe their huſbands are generally ſtrangers to 
them. It is great pity there ſhould be no knowledge in 
a family, For my own part, Jam concerned when I zo 
into a great houſe, where perhaps there is not a ſingle 
perſon that can ſpell, unleis it be by chance the butler, 
or one of the footmen, What a figure is the young heir 
likely to make, who is a dunce both by father and mo- 
ther's fide ? | 

7. If we look into the hiſtories of famous women, we 
find many eminent 1 of this ſex. Nay, we 
find that ſeveral females have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in thoſe ſects of philoſophy which ſeem almoſt repugnant 
to their natures. There have been famous female Pytha- 
goreans, notwithſtanding mor of that philoſophy con- 
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_ fiſted in keeping a ſecret, and that the diſciple was to hold 
her tongue five years together. n e | 
8. Learning and knowledge are perfections in vs, not 
as we are men, but as we are reaſonable creatures, in 
which order of beings the female world is upon the ſame 
level with the male. We ought to conſider in this pat. 
ticular, not what is the ſex, but what is the ſpecies to 
which they Leong. At leaſt, I believe every one will 
allow me, that a female philoſopher is not ſo abſurd a 
character and ſo oppoſite to the ſex, as a female gameſter; 
and that it is more irrational for a woman to paſs away 
half a dozen hours at cards or dice, than in getting up 
"ſores of uſeful learning. e 
9. This therefore is another reaſon why I would re- 
- commend the ſtudies of knowledge to the female world, 
that they may not be at a loſs how to employ thoſe hours 


that lie upon their hands. 


10. I might alſo add this motive to my fair readers, 
that ſeveral of their ſex, who have improved their minds 
by books and literature; have raiſed themſelves to the 
| higheſt poſts of honour and fortune. A neighbouring 
nation may at this time furniſh us with a very remarkable 
inſtance of this kind; but I ſhall conclude this head with 
the hiſtory of Athenais, which 1s a very ſignal example to 
my preſent purpoſe. - | 

11. The emperor Theodoſius being about the age of 
one and twenty, and deſigning to take a wife, deſired his 
fiſter Pulcheria and his friend Paulinus to ſearch his whole 
empire for a woman of the moſt exquiſite beauty and 
higheſt accompliſhments. In the midſt of this ſearch, 

Athenais, a Grecian virgin, accidentally offered herſelf, 
Her father, who was an eminent philoſopher of Athens, 
and had bred her up in all the learning of that place, at 
his death left her but a very ſmall portion, in which alſo 
ſhe. ſuffered great hardſhips from the injuſtice of her two 

brothers. * * 
12. This forced her upon a journey to Conſtantinople, 
where ſhe had a relation who repreſented her cafe to 
Pulcheria, in order to obtain ſome redreſs from the em- 
peror. By this means that religious princeſs became ac- 
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zuainted with Athenais, whom ſhe fcund the moſt beauti- 
ful woman of her age, and educated under a long courſe 
of philoſophy in the ſtricteſt virtue, and moſt unſpotted in- 

nocence. | $4 10 0 
13. Pulcheria was charmed with her converſation, and 
immediately made her report to the emperor her brother 
Theodoſius. The character ſhe gave made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on him, that he deſired his ſiſter to bring her away 
immediately to the lodgings of his friend Paulinus, where 
he found her beauty — her converſation beyond the 
higheſt ĩdea he had framed of them.. | 
14. His friend Paulinus converted her to: Chriſtianity,. 
and gave her the name of Eudoſia; after which the em- 
peror publicly eſpouſed her, and enjoyed all the happineſs 
in his marriage which he promiſed himfelf from ſuch a vir- 
taous and learned bride. She not only forgave the injuries 
which her two brothers had done her, but raiſed them to 
great honours ; and by ſeveral works of learning, as well 
as by an exemplary life, made herſelf ſo dear to the whole 
—_— that ſhe had many ſtatues erected to her memory, 
is celebrated by the. fathers of the church as an orna- 
ment of her ſex. di ip tear d 
W den i 18 ina 45, 31:4) 
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On the Abſurdity of Omens. 


| | E ' 1 SPECTATOR, No- 
I, OING yeſterday to dine with an old acquaintance, 
l had the misfortune to find the whole family 
very much dejected. Upon aſking him the occaſion of it, 
he told me that his wife had dreamt a very ſtrange dream 
the night before, which they were afraid portended ſome 
misfortune to theniſelves, or to their children. At her 
coming into the room, I obſerved a ſettled melancholy in 
her countenance, which I ſhovld have been” troubled for, 

had I not heard from whence it proceeded. © * 757 
2 We were no ſooner” fat down, but, after having 
looked upon me a little while, My dear, fays the, 
G 3 turning 
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turning to her huſba::d, you may now ſee the ſtran 
that was in the candle laſt! night.“ Soon after this, as 
they began to talk of family affairs, a little boy at the 


lower end of the table told her, that he was to go into 


joining hand on Thurſday : * Thurſday !' ſays ſne, no 
child, if it pleaſe God, you ſhall not begin upon Childer- 


mas day: tell your writing-maſter chat Friday will be 


ſoon enough.“ inn nene 
3: 1 was reflecting with myſelf on the oddneſs of her 
fancy, and wondering that any body would eftabliſh it as a 
rule to loſe a day in every week. In the midſt of theſe my 
muſings, ſhe deſired me to reach her a little ſalt upon the 
pom of my knife, which I did in ſuch a trepidation and 
urry of 'obedience, that I let it drop by the way; at 
which ſhe immediately: ſtartled, and ſaid it fell towards 
her. Upon this I looked very blank; and, obſerving 


the concern of the whole table, began to conſider myſelt, 


with ſome confuſion, as a perſon that had brought a dif- 
aſter upon the family. |: 5 2 

4. The lady; however, recovering herſelf, after a little 
ſpace ſaid to her huſband with a fi L My dear, misfor- 
tunes never come ſingle.” My friend, I found, acted 


but an under part at his table, and being a man of more 


good nature than underſtanding, thinks himſelf obliged 
to fall in with all the paſſions and hamours of his yoke- 


fellow: « Do you remember, child,” ſays ſhe, * that the 


pigeon-houſe fell the very afternoon , that, our carelels 
wench ſpilt the ſalt upon the table? Yes, ſays he, my 
dear, and the next poſt brought us an account of the 
battle of. Almanza . „ OY oo 

5. The reader may gueſs: at the figure I made, after 
having done all this miſchief. I diſpatched my dinner, 
as ſoon as I could, with my uſual taciturnity ; when, to 
my utter confuſion, the lady ſeeing me quitting my knife 
and fork, and lying acroſs one another upon my plate, 
deſired me that I would humour her ſo far as to take them 
out of that figure, and place them fide by fide, 

6. What the abſurdity was which I had. committed | 
did not know, but I ſuppoſe there was ſome traditionary ſu- 


| perſtition in it; and therefore in obedience to the 11 
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of the houſe, I diſpoſed of my knife and fork in two pa- 
tallel lines, which is a figure I ſhall always lay them in 
for the future, though I do not know any reaſon for it. 

7. It is not difficult to a man to ſee that a perſon has 
conceived an averſion to him. For my own part, I quick- 
ly found, by the lady's looks, that ſhe regarded me as a 
very odd kind of fellow, with an unfortunate aſpect: for 
which reaſon I took my leave immediately after dinner, 
and withdrew to, my own lodgings | Fab cart 3 

8. Upon my return home, I fell into a profound con- 
templation on the evils that attend theſe ſuperſtitious follies 
of mankind; how they ſubject us to imaginary afflictions, 
and additional ſorrows, that do not properly come within 
our lot. As if the natural calamities of fe were not ſuf- 
ficient for it, we turn the moſt indifferent circumſtances 
into misfortunes, and ſafer as much from trifling acci- 
dents,” as from real evils.” © a 8 | : 

9. have known the ſhooting of a ſtar ſpoil a night's 
reſt; and have ſeen a man in love grow pale and loſe his 
appetite, upon the plucking of a merry thought. A 
ſereech owl at midnight has alarmed a family more than a 
band of robbers ; nay, the voice of a cricket hath ſtruck 
more terror than the roaring of a hon. 7 

10. There is nothing fo inconſiderable, which may not 


appear dreadful to an imagination that is filled with. 


omens and prognoſtics. A ruſty nail, or crooked pin, 
ſhoot up into prodigies. | nit ee 

11. I remember I was once in a mixt aſſembly, that 
was fall of noiſe and mirth, when on a ſudden an old wo- 
man unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of us in com- 
pany. This remark ſtruck a panic terror into ſeveral who 
were preſent, inſomuch that one or two of the ladies 
were going to leave the room; but a friend of mine 
taking notice that one of our female companions was big 
with child, affirmed there were fourteen in the room, and 
that, inſtead of portending one of the company ſhould 
die, it plainly foretold one of them ſhould be born. Had 
not my friend found out this expedient to break the omen, 
I queſtion not but half the women in the company would 


have fallen ſick that very night. 
G 4 - 12. An 
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12. An old maid, that is troubled with the vapours, 
produces infinite diſturbances of this kind among her 
friends and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt, of a great 
family, who is one of theſe antiquated Sibyls, that fore- 
bodes and propheſies from one erd of the year to the 
other. She is always ſeeing apparitions, and hearing 
death- watches; and · was the other day almoſt frighted out 
of her wits by the great houſe dog, that howled in the 
ſtable at a time when ſhe lay ill of the tooth- ach. 

13. Such an extravagant caſt of mind engages multi- 
tudes of people not only in impertinent terrors, but in 
ſupernumerary duties of life; and ariſes from that fear 
and ignorance which are natural to the ſaul of man. 

- 14. The horror with which we entertain the thoughts of 
death (or indeed. of any future evil) and the uncertainty of 
its approach, fill a melancholy mind with innumerable ap- 
prehenſions and ſuſpicions, and conſequently diſpoſe it to 
the obſervation of ſuch groundleſs prodigies and predic- 
tions. For as it is the chief concern of wiſe men, to re- 
trench the evils of life by the reaſonings of philoſophy; it 
is the employment of fools to multiply them by the ſenti- 
ments of ſuperſtition. E | 

156. For my own part, I ſhould be very much troubled 
were I endowed with this divining quality, though it 
ſhould inform me truly of every thing that can befall me. 
I would not anticipate the reliſh of any happineſs, nor feel 
the weight of any miſery, before it actually arrives. 

16. I know but one way of fortifying my ſoul againſt 
theſe gloomy preſages and terrors of mind; and that is, 
by ſecuring to myſelf the friendſhip and protection of that 
Being, who diſpoſes of events, and governs futurity. He 
ſees, at one view, the whole thread of my exiſtence, not 
only that part of it which I have already paſſed through, 
but that which runs forward into all the depths of eternity; 

17. When I lay me down to ſleep, I recommend my- 
ſelf to his care; when | awake, I give myſelf up to his 
direction. Amidſt all the evils that threaten me, I will 
look. up to him for help, and queſtion, not but he — 
2 | 24 1 either 
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either avert them, or turn them to my advantage. 
Though I know neither the time nor the manner of the 
death I am to die, I am not at all ſolicitous about it; be- 
cauſe I am ſure that he knows them both, and that he will 
not fail to comfort and ſupport me under them. 


” ; 
* ' * 
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Agood Conſcience the beſt Security againſt Calumhy 
5" uf and Reproach.. | 
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1. AA GOOD conſcience is to the ſoul what health is to 

the body; it preferves a conſtant eaſe and ſerenity 
within us, and more than counteryails all the calamities 
and afflictions which can poſſ:bly befall us. I know no- 
thing ſo hard for a generous mind to get over as calumny 
and reproach, and cannot find any method of quieting the 
ſoul under them, beſides this ſingle one, of our being con- 
ſcious to ourſelves that we do not deſerve them. 

2. I have been always mightily pleaſed with that paſ- 
ſage in Don Quixote, where the fantaſtical knight is re- 
preſented as loading a' gentleman” of good ſenſe with 
praiſes and elogiums. Upon which the gentleman makes 
this reflection to himſelf : how grateful is praiſe to human 
Rates? Oe 

3. I cannot forbear being ſecretly pleaſed with the com- 
mendations I receive, though I am ſenſible it is a madman. 
that beſtows them on me. In the ſame manner, though 
we are often ſure that the, cenſures which are paſſed upon 
us are uttered by thoſe who know nothing of us, and have: 
neither means nor abilities to form a right judgment of us, 
we cannot forbear being grieved at what they ſay. 
| In order to heal this infirmity, which is ſo natural to 
the beſt and wiſeſt of men, I have taken a particular 
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Pleaſure in obſerving the conduct of the old philoſophers, 
how they bore themſelyes up againſt the malice. and de- 
tract: on of, their enemies. 6 | - 

5. The Way to ſilence calumny, ſays Bias, is to be 
always 2 in ſuch things as are praiſe-worthy. So- 
crates, after having received ſentence, told his friends that 
he had always accuſtomed himſelf to regard truth and not 
cenſure, and that he was not troubled at his condemnation, 
becauſe he knew himſelf free from goilt. It was in the ſame 
ſpirit that he heard the accuſations of his two great adver- 
ſaries, who had uttered againſt him the moſt virulent re- 
. ˙ ˙¹ i ĩFw-. I 8 

6. Anytus and Melitus, ſays ke,” may procure ſentence 
gainſt me, but they cannot hurt me. This divine phi- 
loſopher was ſo well fortified in his own innocence, that he 
neglected all the impotence of evil tongues which were 
engaged in his deſtruction. This was properly the ſupport 
of a gaod conſcierce, that contradicted - the reports 
which had been raiſed againſt him, and cleared him to 
— . ET bats BR: 
7. Others of the philoſophers rather choſe to retort the 
injury of a ſmart reply. than thus to diſarm it with reſpect 
to themſelves. They ſhow that it flung them, though at 


tue ſame time they had the addreſs to make their aggreſ- 


ſors ſuffer with them. Of this kind is Ariſtotle's reply to 
one who purſued him with long and bitter invectives. 
You, ſays he, who are uſed to ſuffer reproaches, utter 
them with delight; I who have not been uſed to utter them 
take no pleaſure in hearing.them. _ 

8 Diogenes was ſtill more ſevere on one who ſpoke ill 
of him: no body will believe you when you ſpeak ill. of 
me, any more than they would believe me ſhould 1 ſpeak 
weil of ou. Fes een 

lu tzeſe and many other inſtances I could produce, the 
bitterneſs of the anſwer ſufficiently teſtifies the uneaſineſs 
of mind the perſon was under who. made it. 

9. 1 would rather adviſe my reader, if he has not in 
tlis caſe the ſecret conſolation, that he deſerves no ſuch 
31cproaches. as are caſt woo him, to follow the advice of, 
E pittetus; If any one ſpeaks ill of thee, conſider * 
| - 


- . 
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he has truth on his fide : and if ſo, reform thyſelf, that 
hi; cenſures may not affect thee, | 

10. When Anaximander was told that the very boys 
laughed at his ſinging : Ay, ſays he, then I mult learn to- 
ſing better. But of all the ſayings of philoſophers which 
I have gathered together for my own 25 on this occaſion, 
there are none which carry in them more candour and 
good ſenſe than the two following ones of Plato. 

11. Being told that he had many enemies who ſpoke ill 
of him: it is no matter, ſaid he, I will live ſo that none 
ſhall believe them. Hearing at another time, that an inti- 
mate friend of his had ſpoken detractingly of him: I am 
{ure he woald not do it, ſays he, if he had not ſome rea- 
ſon for it. wks 

12. This is the ſureſt as well as the nobleſt way of 
drawing the ſting out of a reproach, and a true method of 
preparing a man for that great and only relief againſt the 
pains of calumny, a good conſcience.” 

13. I deſigned, in this eſſay, to ſhow, that there is no- 
happineſs wanting to him who is poſleſſed of this excellent 
frame of mind, and that no perſon can be miſerable who 
is in the enjoyment of it; but I find this ſubject ſo well 
treated in one of Dr. South's ſermons, that I ſhall fill this 
Saturday's paper with a paſſage of it, which cannot bur 
make the man's heart burn within him, who reads it with 
due attentzon. 

14. That admirable author, having ſhewn the virtue of 
a good conſcience, in ſupporting a man under the greateſt 
trials and difficulties of lite, concludes with repreſenting its 
force and efficacy in the hour of death. | 

15. The third and laſt inſtance, in which above all 


others this confidence towards God does moit eminently 


ſhow and exert itſelf, is at the time of death, Which 
ſurely gives the grand opportunity of trying both the 
ſtrength and worth of every principle. 

16. When a man ſhall. be juſt about to quit the ſtage of 


this world, to put off his mortality, and to deliver up his 


laſt accounts to God; at which fad time his memory 


ſhall ſerve him for little elſe, but to terrify him with a 
G 6 | frightſul 
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frightful review of his paſt life, and his former extrava- 
gancies ſtripped of all their pleaſure, but retaining their 
guilt : what is it then that can promiſe him a fair paſſage 
into the other world, or a comfortable appearance before 
his dreadful judge when he is there? 

17. Not all the friends and intereſts, all the riches and 
honours. under heaven can ſpeak ſo much as a word for 
him, or one word of comfort to him in that condition; 
they may poſſibly reproach, but they cannot relieve him. 
| 18: No, at this diſconſolate time, when the buſy 

tempter ſhall be more than uſually apt to vex and trouble 
him, and the pains of a dying body to hinder and diſcom- 
poſe: him. and the ſettlement of worldly affairs to diſturb 
and confound him; and in a word, all things conſpire to 
make his fick-bed grievous and uneaſy : nothing can then 
ſtand up againſt all theſe ruins, and ſpeak life in the midſt 
of death, but a clear conſcience. | 
19. And the teſtimony of that ſhall make the comforts 
of heaven deſcend upon his weary head, like a refreſhing- 
dew, or ſhower upon a parched ground. It ſhall give him 
ſome lively earneſts, and ſecret anticipatians of his ap- 
proaching joy. It ſhall bid his ſoul go out of the body 
undauntedly, and lift up his. head with confidence before 
faints and angels. Surely the comfort, which it conveys at 
this ſeaſon, 15 ſomething bigger than the capacities of mor- 
tality, mighty and unſpeakable, and not to be underſtood 
until it comes to be felt. 

20. And now who would nat quit all the pleaſures, and 
traſh, and trifles, which are apt to captivate the heart of 
man, and purſue the great rigours of piety, and auſleri- 
ties of a good life, to purchaſe to himſelf ſuch a conſcience, 

as at the hour of death, when all the friendſhip in the 
world ſhall bid him adicu, and the whole creation turns its. 
back upon him, ſhall diſmiſs the ſoul and cloſe his eyes 
with that bleſſed ſentence, * Well done thou good and 
Faithful ſervant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” 
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On Contentment.. 


. Nino, SPECTATOR, No. 574, 
x, 1 Was once engaged in diſcourſe: with a Roſicrucian 
| about the great ſecret, As this kind of men (I 
mean thoſe of them who are not profeſſed cheats) are 
over-run with enthuſtaſm and philoſophy, it was very 
amuſing to hear this religious adept deſcanting on his 
pretended diſcovery. He talked of the ſecret as of a 
ſpirit which lived within an emerald, and converted every 
thing 2 was near it to the higheſt perfection it is ca- 
able of. 
: 2. It gives a luſtre, ſays he, to the ſun, and water to 
the diamond. It irradiates every metal, and enriches 
lead with all the properties of gold. It heightens ſmoke- 
into flame, flame into light; and light into glory. He 
further added, that a ſingle ray of it diſſipates pain, and: 
care, and melancholy, from the perſon on whom it falls.. 
In ſhort, ſays he, its preſence naturally. changes every 
place into a kind of heaven, 85 
After he had gone on for ſome time in this unin- 
telligible cant, I found that he jumbled natural and 
moral ideas together in the fame diſcourſe, and that his. 
great ſecret was nothing elſe but content. 
4. This virtue does indeed produce, in ſome meaſure, 
all thoſe effects which the alchymiſt uſually aſcribes to- 
what he calls the philoſopher's ſtone ; and if it does not 
bring riches, it does the ſame- thing, by baniſhing the- 
defire of them. If it cannot remove the diſquietudes 
ariſing out of a man's mind, body, or fortune, it makes 
him eaſy under them, It has indeed a kindly influence 
on thSſoul of man, in reſpect of every being to whom he 
ſtands related. It extinguiſnhes all murmur, repining, 
and ingratitude towards that Being who has allotted. 
him his part to act in. this world. It deſtroys all inor- 
dinate ambition, and every tendency to corruption, with 
regard to the community wherein he is placed, 7 gives 
| | | eetneſs 


- 
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ſweetneſs to his converſation, and a perpetual ſerenity to 
all his thoughts. | 1 

5. Among the many methods which might be made 
uſe of for the acquiring of this virtue, I ſhall only men- 
tion the two following. Firſt of all, a man ſhould al- 
ways conſider how-much he has more than he wants: and 


n how much more unhappy he might be than he 
realhj is. Nee eren | 
| "op. irſt of all; a man-ſhould always confider how much 
more he has than he wants. I am wonderfully pleaſed. 
with the reply which Ariſtippus made to one who con- 
doled him apon the loſs of a farm: Why, ſaid he, I 
have three farms ſtill, and you have but one; ſo that! 
ought rather to be afflicted for you than you for me. On 
the contrary, fooliſh men are more apt to conſider what. 
they have loſt than what they poſſeſs; and to fix; their 
eyes upon thoſe who are richer than themſelves, rather 
than on thoſe Who are under greater difficulties, | 
7. All the real pleafures and conveniences of life lie in. 
a narrow compaſs; but it is the humour of mankind to be 
always looking forward, and ſtraining after one who has, 
got the ſtart of them in wealth and honour, - For this 
reaſon, as there are none can be properly called rich, 
who have not more than they want: there are few rich 
men in any of the politer nations but among the middle 
ſort of people, who) keep their wiſhes within their for- 
tunes, and have more wealth than they know how to en- 
ay... SENS 15 PT; | 
4 5. Perſons of a higher rank live in a kind of ſplendid, 
poverty, and are perpetually wanting, becauſe, inſtead of 
- acquieſcing in the ſold pleaſures of life, they endeavour 
to outvy. one another in. ſhadows and appearances. Men. 
of ſenſe have at all times beheld with a preat deal of 
mirth this ſilly game that is playing over their heads, and 
by contracting their deſires enjoy all that ſecret ſatisfac- 
tion which others are always in queſt o ß 

9. The truth is, this ridiculous chaſe after imaginary 
pleaſures cannot be ſuthciently expoſed, as it is the great 
ſource of thoſe evils which generally undo a nation. Let 
a man's eſtate be what ir will, he is a poor man, if he does 


not 
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not live within it, and naturally ſets himſelf to ſale to any 
one that can giye him his price. | 10 . 

10. When Pittacus, after the death of his brother; 
who had left him a good eſtate, was offered a greater ſum 
of money by the king of Lydia, he thanked him for his 
kindneſs, but told him he had already more by half than 
he knew what to do with. In ſhort, content is equivalent 
to wealth, and luxury to poverty; or to give the thought 
a more agreeable turn. Content is natural wealth, ſays., 
Socrates ; to which I ſhall add, Luxury is artificial po- 
vert 1 1 " +. $475, $4 1 7 ond =” 

= I ſhall therefore recommend to the conſideration: 
of thoſe who are always aimang after ſuperfluous and ima 
ginary enjoyments, and will not be at the trouble of con- 
tracting their deſires, an excellent ſaying of Bion the 
philoſopher; namely, That no man has ſo much care, 
as he who endeavours after the moſt happiness. 
12. In the ſecond place, every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is. The. 
former conſideration took in all thoſe who. are ſufficiently 
provided with the means to make themſelves eaſy ; this. 
regards ſuch as actually lie. under ſome preſfure. or miſ- 
fortune, „ i . 
13. Theſe may receive a great alleviation. from ſuch: 
a compariſon as the unhappy perſon may make between 
himſelf and others, or between the misfortunes which he 
ſnffers, and greater misfortunes which might have be- 
fallen him. | | | 

14. J like the ſtory of the honeſt Dutchman, who, 
upon breaking his leg by a fall from the main-maſt, told 
the ſtanders-by, it was a great mercy that it was not his 
neck. To which, ſince I am got into quotations, gn e. 
me leave to add the ſaying of an old philoſopher, who, 
after having invited ſome of his friends to dine with him, 
was ruffled by his wife that came into the room in a paſ- 
fon, and threw down the table that ſlood before them; 
Every one, ſays, he, has his calamity, and he is a happy 
man that has no greater than this.“ 5 

15. We find an inſtance to the ſame purpoſe in the 


lite of Doctor Hammond, written by Biſhop Fell. — 
this 
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this good man was troubled with a complication of diſ- 
tempers, when he had the gout upon him, he uſed to thank 
God that it was not the ftone; and when he had the 
ſtone, that he had not both theſe diſtempers on him at 
the ſame time. TR « 

16. I cannot conelude this eſſay without obſerving, that 
there was never any ſyſtem beſides that of Chriſtianity, 
which could effectually produce in the mind of man the 
virtue I have been hitherto ſpeaking of. In order to make 
us content with our preſent condition, many of the preſent 

hiloſophers tell us that our diſcontent only hurts our- 

Ives without being able to make an alteration in our 
circumſtances ; others, that whatever evil befalls us is de- 
rived to us by a fatal neceſſity, to which the Gods them-- 
ſelves are ſubje&'; while others very gravely tell the man 
who is miſerable; that it is neceſſary he ſhould be fo to 
keep, up the harmony of the univerte, and that the /eheme 
of Providence would he troubled and perverted were he 
otherwiſe. err b Yi ee N l gene f Nh Yd 19 

17. Theſe, and the like conſiderations, rather ſilence 
than ſatisfy a man. They may ſhe him that his diſcon- 
tent is unreaſonable, but are by no means ſufficient' to 
relieve it. They rather give deſpair than conſolation. 
In a word, a man might reply to one of theſe comforters, 
as Auguſtus did to his friend who adviſed him not to 

ieve for the death of a perſon whom he loved; becauſe 
bis grief could not fetch him again: It is for that very 
reaſon, ſaid the emperor, that I grieve.” | 
18. On the contrary, religion beats a more tender re- 
gard to human nature. It preſcribes to a very miſerable. 
man the means of bettering his condition; nay, it ſhews 
him that the bearing of his afflictions as he ought to do, 
will naturally end in the removal of them: it makes him. 
eaſy here, becauſe it can make him happy hereafter. 
19. Upon the whole, a contented mind is the | 
_blefling a man can enjoy in this world; and if in the 
preſent life his happineſs arifes from the ſabduing his 
defires, it will ariſe in the next from the gratification of 
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Human Miſeries, chiefly imaginary. 


31. II is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all the 


misfortunes. of mankind were caſt into a public 


ſtock, in order to be equally diſtributed among the whole 
ſpecies, thoſe who now think themſelves: the moſt un- 
happy, would prefer the ſhare they are already poſſeſſed 
of, before that which would fall to them by ſuch a divi- 
ſion. Horace has carried this thought a great deal further, 
who ſays, that the hardſhips or misfortunes we lie under, 
are more eaſy; to us than thoſe of any other perſon would: 
be, in cafe we ſhould change conditions with him. 

2. As I was. ruminating on theſe, two remarks, and 
ſeated in my elbow chair, I inſenſibly fell aſleep ; when, 


on a ſudden, methought there Was a proclamation made 
by Jupiter, that every mortal ſhould bring in his gw 


and calamities, and throw them together in a _heap.. 
There was a. large plain appointed for this purpoſe. I 
took my ſtand in the centre of it, and ſaw. with a great 
deal of pleaſure, the whole-human ſpecies marching one- 
after another, and throwing, down their ſeveral loads, 


which immediately grew up into a prodigious mountain, 


that ſeemed tc riſe above the clouds. * 

3. There was a certain lady, of a thin airy ſhape, who 
was very active in this ſolemnity. She carried a magni- 
fying - glaſs in one of her hands, and was cloathed in a 
looſe. flowing. robe, embroidered with ſeveral figures. of 
fiends and ſpectres, that diſcovered themſelves in a thou- 


| ſand chimerical ſhapes, as her garment hovered in the 


2 There was ſomething wild and diſtracted in her 

4. Her name was Fancy. She led up every mortal to 
the appointed place, after having »ery officiouſly aſſiſted 
him in making up his pack, and laying it upon his 
ſhoulders, | My heart melted within me to ſee my fellow- 
Features groaning under their reſpective burthens, _—_ 


j 
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to conſider that prodigious bulk of human calamities 
which lay before me. ak 
5. There were however ſeveral perſons who gave me 
reat diverſion upon this occaſion. I obſerved one bring. 
ing in a fardel very carefully concealed under an old em. 
broidered cloak, Which, upon his throwing it into the 
heap, I diſeovered to be poverty. Another, after a great 
deaf of puffing, threw down his luggage; which, upon 


examining; I found to be his wife. 


6. There were multitudes of lovers ſaddled With very 
whimſical burthens; compoſed of darts and flames; but 
what was very odd; though they fighed- as if their hearts 
would break under theſe Bundles of calamities, they could 
not perſuade themſelves to caſt them into the heap, when 
they came up to it; but, after à few faint efforts, ſhook 
their heads and marched away, as heavy laden as they 


* 


s + * N 11 4 | 
7. aw multitudes of old women throw down their 
wrinkles, and ſeveral young ones who ſtripped themſelves 


olf à tawny ſkin.” There were very great heaps of red 
noſes, large lips, and rufty teeth. The truth of it is, 


I was ſurpriſed to ſee the greateſt part of the mountain 
made up of bodily deformities. Obſerving one advancing 
towards the heap with a larger cargo than ordinary upon 


his back, I found upon his near app bach, that it was 
only a natural hump, which he diſpoſed of - with great joy 


of heart, among r his collection of human miſeries. 


8. There were likewiſe diſtempers of all forts, though 


I could not but obſerve, that there were many more ima- 
ginary than real. One little packet I could not but take 


notice of, which was à complication of the diſeaſes inci- 


dent to human nature, and was in the hands of a great 
many fine people: this was called the ſpleen. But what 
molt of all ſurpriſed me, was a remark I made, that there 
was not'a fingle vice or folly thrown into the whole heap : 
at which I was very much aftoniſhed, having concluded 


within myſelf, that every one would take this oppor- 


tunity of getting rid of his paſſions, prejudices and 
ine STE. 1.563 TIIGHY £ $9, 
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I took notice in particular of a v fligate fel- 
wa who I did not — came 
but upon ſearching into his bundle, I found, that inſtead 
of throwing his guilt from him, he had only laid down 
his memory. He was followed by another worthleſs 
rogue, who Tung away his modeſty inſtead of his i * 
rance. 

10. When the whole race of . bad thus caſt 
their burdens, the phantom which had been ſo. buſy on this 
occaſion, ſeeing me an idle ſpectator of what paſſed, ap- 
proached towards me. I grew uneaſy at her preſence, 
when on a ſudden ſhe laid her magnifying-glaſs full before 
my eyes. I no ſooner ſaw my face in it but was ſtartled 


at the ſhortneſs of it, which now W to me in _ | 


i aggravation. 
he immoderate- breadth of my fri made n me” 


__ ; ak out of humour with my own countenance, upon 


which I threw it from me like a maſk. It happened very 


luckily, that one who ſtood by me had juſt before thrown 
down his viſage, which, it ſeems, was too long for him. 
It was indeed extended to a moſt ſhameful length; L 
believe the very chin was, EY (peaking, as long as. 
my whole face. 

12. We had both of us an eppes of St 
ourſelves, and all the contributions being now brought 
in, every man was at liberty to exchange his misfortune 
for thoſe of another perſon. But as there aroſe many 
new incidents in the — of my viſion, I ſhall purſue 
this ſubject further, as the l which may be drawn 
* it is 225 er to ee of all W N and 1a err 
in life. 


3. 1 Gave my reader a Gght of that mountain of mi-, 
ſeries, which was made up of thoſe ſeveral cala- 
mities that afflict the minds of men. I ſaw with unſpeak- 
able pleaſure, the whole ſpecies thus delivered from its 
ſorrows: though, at the ſame time, as we ſtood round 
the heap, and ſurveyed the ſeveral materials of which it 
was compoſed, there was ſcarce a mortal, in this vaſt 


n who . did not diſcover what he thought owe 
ures. 
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ſores and bleſſings of life; and wondered how the owners 
of them ever came to look upon them as burthens and 
grievances. 1 | £1891 | 
14. As we were regarding very attentively this con- 
fuſion; of miſeries, this chaos of catamity, Fupiter iſſued 
aut a ſecond proclamation, that every one was now at 
kberty to exchange his affliction, and to return to his ha- 
Bitation with any ſuck other bundle as ſhould: be deli- 
vered to him. * Da bag a 2711 ie | 
15. Upon this, Fancy began again to beſtir herſelf, 
3 out the whole heap, with incredible acti- 
vity, recommended to every one his particular packet. 
The hurry and confuſion at this time was not to be ex- 
preſſed. Some obſervations,” which I made upon the: 
eccailon, I hall communicate to the reader. A venetable: 
2 man, who had laid down the colic, and who 
found wanted an heir to his eftate, ſnatched up an un- 
dutiful ſon, that had been thrown into the heap by his 
o 477 00 | 2 
16. The graceleſs youth, in leſs than a quarter of an 
hour, pulled the old gentleman by the beard, and had 
like to have knocked his brains out; ſo that meeting 
the true father, who came towards him in a fit of the: 
gripes, he-begged him to take his fon — and give him 
ack. his colic ; but they were incapable. either of them 
to recede from the choice they had made. ws | 
17. A poor galley-ſlave, who had thrown down his 
chains, took up the gout in their ſtead, but made ſach 
wry faces, that one might eaſily perceive he was no great 
gainer by the corgain.. It was pleaſant enough to ſee 
the ſeveral exchanges that were made, for ſickneſs againſt 
poverty, hunger againſt want of appetite, and care againſt 


n. 1 20 | 
7255 The female world were very buſy among them- 
ſelves in bartering for features; one was trucking a lock 
of grey heirs for a carbuncle, another was making over 
a ſhort waiſt for a pair of round ſhou'ders. and a third 
cheapening a bad face for a loft reputation: but on all 
theſe occaſions there was not one of them who did not 
think the new blemich, as ſoon as ſne had got it into 


her 
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her poſſeſſion, much more diſagreeable than the old 
one. 

19. I made the ſame obſervation on every other miſ- 
fortune or calamity; which every one in the aſſembl 
brought upon himſelf, in lieu of what he had parted with ; 
whether it be that all the evils which befall us are in ſome 
meaſure ſuited and proportioned to our ſtrength, or that 
every evil becomes more ſupportable by our being accuſ- 
tomed to it, I ſhall not determine. | 

20, I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying the poor 
hump-backed gentleman mentioned in the former paper, 
who went off a very well-ſhaped perſon with a ſtone in his 
bladder; nor the fine gentleman who had ſtruck up this 
bargain with him, that limped through a whole aſſembly 
of ladies wha uſed to admire him, with a pair of ſhoulders 
peeping over his head. | 

21. J muſt not omit my own particular adventure. 
My friend with the long viſage had no ſooner taken upon 
him my ſhort face, but he made ſuch a groteſque figure in 
it, that, as I looked upon him, I could not forbear laugh- 
ing at myſelt, inſomuch that I put my own face out of 
countenance. "The poor gentleman was ſo ſenſible of the 
ridicule, that I found he was aſhamed of what he had 

done: on the other fide I found that I myſelf had no 

reat reaſon to triumph, for as I went to touch my fore- 
Fead, I miſled the place, and clapped my finger upon my 
upper lip. Tbs 
22, Beſides, as my noſe was exceeding prominent, I 
gave it two or three pnlucky knocks as I was playing my 
hand about my face, and aiming at ſome other part of it. 
I ſaw two other gentlemen by me, who were in the ſame” 
ridiculous circumſtances : theſe had made a fooliſh ſwap 
between a couple of thick bandy legs, and two long trap- 
ſicks that had no calfs to them. | 

23. One of theſe looked like a man walking upon tilts, 
and was fo lifted up into the air above his ordinary height, 
that his head turned round with it, while the other made 
ſuch aukward circles, as he attempted to walk, that he 
ſcarce knew how to move forward upon his new ſuppor- 
ters : obſerving him to be a pleaſant kind of — 2 

5 u 
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ſtuck my cane in the ground, and told him I would lay 
him a bottle of wine, that he did not march up to it ona 
line that I drew for him, in a quarter of an hour, 

24. The heap was at laſt diſtributed among the two 
ſexes, who made. a molt piteous fight, as they wandered 
up and down under the preſſure of their feveral burthens, 
The whole plain was filled with murmurs and complaints, 
groans and lamentations. Jupiter at length, taking com. 
paſſion on the poor mortals, ordered them a ſecond time 
to lay down their loads, with a deſign to give every one 

his own again. | 1585 
285. They diſcharged themſelves with a great deal of 
pleaſure, after which, the phantom, who had led them 

| into ſuch» groſs. deluſions, was commanded to diſappear. 
3 There was ſent in her ſtead a goddeſs of a quite different 
| figure; her motions were ſteady and Compoſed, and her 
afpec ſerious, but chearful. She every now and then 
E - 75 her eyes towards heaven, and fixed them upon 
| ter. | 11 4 | 
|; 46. Her name was Patience. She had no ſooner placed 
herſelf by the mount of ſorrow, but what I thought very 
remarkable, the whole heap ſunk to. ſuch a degree, that 
| it did not appear a third part fo ig as it was before. 
| She afterwards returned every man his own proper cala- 
mity, and teaching him how to bear it in the moſt com- 
modious manner, he marched off with it contentedly, 
| being very well pleaſed that he had not been left to h. 
own Choice, as to the kind of evils which fell to his 
lot. 
27. Beſides the ſeveral pieces of morality to be drawn 
out of this viſion, I learnt from it, never to repine at my 
own misfortunes, or to envy the happineſs of another, 
ſince it is impoſſible for any man to form a right judg- 
ment of his neighbour's ſufferings ; for which reaſon 
. alſo I have determined never to think too lightly of ano- 
ther's complaints, but to regard the ſorrows of my fel. 
Jow-creatures with ſentiments of humanity and com- 
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A Life of Virtue preferable to 0 Life of Pleaſure, 
exemplified in the Choice of Hercules. 


et” 3 41 575 Taria, No. 97. 
1. HEN Hercules, ſays the divine Prodicus, was 
in that part of his youth, in which it was na- 
tural for him to conſider what courſe of life he ought to 
urſue, he one day retired into a deſert, where the filence 
and ſolitude af the place very much favoured his medita- 
now: 21. £557 e 3363 $03:5.909. 7 27 
2. As he was muſing on his preſent condition, and 


very much perplexed in himſelf on the ſtate of liſe he 


ſhould chuſe, he ſaw two women of a larger ſtature than 
ordinary approaching towards him. One of them had a 
very noble air and graceful deportment; her beauty was 
natural and eaſy ; her perſon clean and unſpotted; her 
eyes caſt towards the ground, with an agreeable reſerve; 
her motion and behaviour full of modeſty ; and her 
raiment/as white as ſnow. + © ee 2 

3. The other had a great deal of health and floridneſs 
in her countenance, which ſhe had helped with an arti- 
ficial white: and red, and endeavoured to appear more 
graceful than ordinary in her mien, by a mixture of affec- - 
tation in all her geſtures. She had a wonderful confi- 
dence and aſſurance in her looks, and all the variety of 
colours in her dreſs that ſhe thought were the moſt 3 
to ſhew her complexion to an advantage. She caſt her 
eyes upon herſelf, then turned them on thoſe that were 
preſent to ſee how they liked her, and often looked on 
the figure ſhe made in her own ſhadow. ; | 
| 4. Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, ſhe ſtep 
before the other lady, who came forward with a regular 
compoſed carriage, and running up to him, accoſted him 
after the following manner. Ak hb 

5. My dear Hercules, ſays ſhe, I find you are very 
much divided in your own thoughts upon the 9 
a ? of e 
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life that you ought to chuſe : be my friend, and folloy 
me ; I will lead you into the poſſeſſion of pleaſure and out 
of the reach of pain, and remove you from all the noiſe 
and diſquietude of buſineſs. The affairs of either war or 
ace ſhall have no power to diſturb you. Your whole 
employment ſhall be to make your life eaſy, and to enter. 
tain every ſenſe with its proper gratifications, Sumptu- 
ous tables, beds of roſes, clouds of perfumes, concerts of 
muſic, crowds of beauties, are all in readineſs to receive 
you. Come along with me into this — of delights, 
this world of pleaſure, and wid farewell for ever to care, 
to pain, and to buſineſs. 

2 Hercules, hearing the lady talk after this manner, 
deſired to know her name; to which ſhe anſwered, my 
friends, and thoſe who are well acquainted with me, 
call me Happineſs ; but my enemies, and thoſe who 
would injure my 1. 85 have given me the name of 
Pleaſure. 

. By this time the other lady was come up, Who 
addreſſed herſelf to 'The young hero in a very different 
manner. 

Hercules, ſays the, I offer inyſelf to you, beczuſe 
know you are deſcended from the Gods, and give proofs 
of that deſcent by your love to virtue, and application to 
the ſtudies proper to your age. This makes me hope you 
will gain boch for yourſelf and me an immortal repu- 
tation. But before I invite you into my ſociety and 
friendſhip, I will be open and ſincere with you, and muk 
lay down this as an eſtabliſſied truth, that there is nothing 

i valuable which can be purchaſed without pains and 

ur. ö 
8. The Gods "i feta price upon every real and'nobl 
pleaſure, If you would gain che fayour of the Deity, you 
muſt be at the pains of worſhipping him ; if the friend- 
- ſhip of good men, you muſt ſtudy oblige chem; ; if you 
40 be honoured by your country, you muſt take care 
to ſerve it. In ſhort, if you would be eminent in war ot 
peace, you muſt become maſter of all the qualiffcation 
that can make you fo, Theſe are the only terms and 

con 


— 
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tonditions upon which'T can propoſe happineſs. The god- 
deſs of Pleaſure here broke in upon our difcourſe : © 
9. You fee, ſaid the,” Hercules, by her dwn confeſſion, 
the way to her pleaſure is long and difficult, whereas that 
which I propoſe is ſhort and ea. Alas! fard the other 
lady, whoſe viſage glowed with a paſſion made up of 
ſcorn and pity, what are the pleaſures you propoſe? To 
eit before you are hungry, drink before you are thirſty, 
ſleep before you are tired, to gratify appetites before they 
are raiſed, and raiſe ſuch appenites as nature never 
l 10. You never heard the moſt delicious muſic, which 
is the praiſe of one's ſelf; nor ſaw the moſt beautiful ob- 


jet, which is the work of one's own hands. Vong vota- 
ries paſs away their youth in a dream of miſtaken plea- 
fures, while they are hoarding up anguiſh, torment, and 
remorſe, for old age. | | | 


11. As for me, I am a friend of the gods and of good 


men, an agreeable companion to che artiſan, a houſhold 
guardian to the fathers of families, a patron and protec- 


tor of ſervants,” an aſſocĩate in all true and generous friend- 


ſhips. The banquets of my votaries are never coſtly, but 
always delicious ; for none eat or drink at them who are 
not invited by hunger and thirſt. Their flumbers are 
found, and thes ings chearfal, a 

12. My young men have the pleaſure of hearing them- 
ſelves praiſed by thoſe who are 1n years, and thoſe who 


are in years, of being honoured by thoſe who are young. 
In a word, my followers are favoured by the gods, be- 
loved by their acquaintance, eſteemed by their country, 
and, after the cloſe of their labours, honoured by poſ- 


* 


terity. . | 


13. We know by the life of this memorable herd, to 


which of theſe two ladies he gave up his heart; and I be- 
lieve, every one who reads this, will do him che juſtice to 
approve his choice. 1 | 


#1 of 1. 1 ” 


14. I very much admire the ſpeeches of cheſe ladies, as 
containing in them the chief arguments for a liſe of 'vir- 


tue, or a hfe of pleaſure, that could enter into the thoughts 
of an heathen: but am * pleaſed with the dif- 


ferent 
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ferent figures he gives the two. goddeſſes. Our modern 


authors have repreſented pleaſure or vice with an alluring 
face, but ending in ſnakes and monſters: here ſhe appears 
in all the charms of 'beauty, though they are all falſe and 
borrowed ; and by that means compoſes a viſion entirely 
natural and pleaſing, TS + wh | 
15, 1 have ale this allegory for the benefit of the 
youth, of Great-Britain ; and particularly of thoſe who 
are, {till in the deplorable ſtate of .non-exiſtence, and 
whom I moſt earneſtly intreat to come into the world, 
Let my embtyos ſhew the leaſt inclination to any ſingle 
. I hall allow it to be a ſtruggling towards 
1̃656. Ido not expo of -them that, like the hero in the 
foregoing ſtory, they ſhould. go about as ſoon as they are 
born, with a club in their hands, and a lion's ſkin on 
their ſhoulders, to root out monſters and deſtroy tyrants ; 
but as the fineſt. author of all antiquity has ſaid upon this 
very occaſion, though a man has not the abilities to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf in the moſt, ſhining parts of a great cha- 
racter, he has certainly the capacity of being juſt, faith- 
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Vuiriue rewarded; the Hiſtory of Ananda. 
** 50 of . Srzcraror, No. 375» 
1. 1 Have more than once had occaſion to mention a 
IX noble ſaying: of Seneca the philoſopher, that a vir- 
tuous perſon ſtruggling with misfortunes, and riſing above 
them, is an object on which the gods themſelves may look 
down with delight. I ſhall therefore ſet before my reader 
A242 ſcene of this kind of diſtreſs in private life, for the ſpe- 
| culation of this day. e 8 
2. An eminent citizen, who had lived in faſhion 
and credit, was by a train of accidents, and by an un- 
erg | E. 


avoidable 
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avoidable perplexity in his affairs, reduced to a low con- 
dition. There is a modeſty uſually attending faultleſs . 
poverty, which made him rather chuſe to reduce his man- 
ner of living to his preſent circumſtances, than ſolicit his 
friends, in order to fupport the ſhew of an eſtate, when 
the ſubſtauce was gone. | | a 

3. His wife, who was n woman of ſenſe and virtue, 
behaved herſelf on th's occaſion with uncommon de- 


- cency, and never appeared ſo amiable in his eyes as now, 


Inſtead of upbraiding him with the ample fortune ſhe _ 
had brought, or the many great offers ſhe had refuſed for 
his fake, ſhe redoubled all the inſtances of her affection, 
while her huſband was continually pouring out his heart 
to her in complaints, that he had ruined the beſt woman 
in the world. | 
4. He ſometimes came home at a time when ſhe did 
not expect him, and ſurpriſed her in tears; which ſhe en- 
deavoured to conceal, and always put on an air of chear-. 
fulneſs to receive him. To leſſen their expence, their 
eldeſt daughter (whom I ſhall call Amanda) was ſeat into 
the country, to the houſe of an honeſt farmer, who had 
married a ſervant of the family: This young woman was 
apprehenſive of the ruin which was approaching, and had 
rately engaged a friend in the neighbourhood to give 
bs an account of hat paſſed from time to time in her 
father's affairs. N | | | 
5. Amanda was in the bloom of her youth and beauty, 
when the lord of the manor, who often called in at the 
farmer's houſe as he followed his country ſports, fell paſ- 
fionately in love with her. He was a man of great gene- 
roſtty, but from a looſe education had contracted a heart 
averſion to marriage. He therefore entertained a deſign 
upon Amanda's virtue, which at preſent he thought fit to 
keep private. The innocent creature, who never ſuſ- 
223 was pleaſed _ _ perſon ; and, 
ving obſerved his growin on for her, hoped, b 
ſo * ous a match, he arm uickly be ped oy 
pacity of ſupporting her impoveriſhed relations. 
6. One day as he called to ſee her, he found her in 
tears over a letter ſhe- had juſt received from her friend, 
* H 2 | which 
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Which gave an account that her father had been lately 
ſtript 1 N thing by an execution. The lover, _ 
Vith ſome difficulty g he out the cauſe of her grief, took 
this occaſion to make her a propofal. It is impoſſible to 
expreſs Amanda's confuſion when ſhe found his nes 
fions were not honourable. 

7. She was now deſerted of all hopes, and had no 
power to ſpeak ; but ruſhing from him in the utmoſt diſ- 
turbance, locked herfelf 7 in her chamber. He imme- 
diatcly diſpatched a * to her father wich the fol- 
lowing letter, | 


9. $18, 

Have heard of your misfortune, and 2 offered 
| your daughter, if ſhe will live with me, to ſeitle on 
1 * four hundred pounds a. year, and to lay down the ſum 

for which you are now diſtreſſed. I will be ſo inge nuous, 
as to tell you that J do not intend marriage: but if you 
are wiſe, you will uſe your authority with her not to be 
too nice, when ſhe has an opportunity of ſaving you * 

your family, and of making herſelf happy.” 

: Jam, &c. | 
9. This letter came to the hands of Amanda's mother: 
ened and read it with great ſurprize and concern. 
25 nat think it proper to explain rſelf to the meſ- 
| aging ; but deſiring him to call again the next morning, 
ſhe wrote to her daughter as follows. 


10. Deare/? Child, | 
OUR father.and I have juſt now received a letter 
from a gentleman who. pretends love to you, with 
a propoſal that inſults our misfortunes, and would throw 
| us to a lower degree of miſery than any thing which is 
come upon us. How could this barbarous man think 
that the tendereſt of parents would be tempted to ſupply 
their wants, by giving up the beſt of Ry a to infamy 
and ruin? It is a mean and cruel artifice, to make this 
propoſal at a time when he thinks our neceſſities muſt 
compel us to any thing; but we will not eat the bread of 


ſhame ; and therefore we charge thee not to think of — 
ut 
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bat to avoid the ſnare which is laid for thy virtue. Be- 
ware of pitying us: it is not ſo bad as you have perhaps 
been told, All things will yet be well, and 1 ſhall write 
my child better news. g 82 we 

J have been interrupted. I know not how I was moved 
to ſay things would mend. As I was going on, I'was 
ſtartled by the noiſe of one that knocked at the door, and 
had hrought us an unexpected ſupply of a debt which had 
long been owing. Ob! I will my tell thee all. It is 
ſome days I have lived almoſt without ſupport, having 
conveyed what little money I could raiſe to your poor 
father. Thou wilt weep to think where he is, yet be 
aſſured he will ſoon be at liberty. That cruet letter would 
have broke his heart, but I have concealed it from him. 
I haye-no companion at preſent beſides little Fanny, who 
ſtands watching my looks as I write, and is crying for her 
ſiſter; the ſays ſhe is ſere you are not well, having dif 
covered that my preſent trouble is about you. But do not 


think would thus repeat my ſorrows to grieve thee. No; 


it is ta ĩntreat thee not to make them inſupportable, by 
adding what would be worſe than all. Let us bear chear- 
fully an afffiction, which we have not brought on our; 
ſelves, and remember there is a power who can better de- 
liver us out of it, than by the loſs of thy innocenee.— 
Heaven preſerve my dear child... 
Dy affet#tonate mother. 

11. The meſſenger, notwithitanding he promiſed to 
deliver this letter to Amanda, carried it firſt to his maſter, 
who he imagined! would be glad to have an opportunity 
of giving it into her hands himfetf. His maſter was im- 
pong to know the ſucceſs of his propoſal, and therefore 

roke open the letter privately, to ſee the-contents. 

12. He was not a little moved at fo true a picture of 
virtue in diſtreſs: but at the ſame time was infinitely 
ſurprized to find his offers rejected. However, he re- 
ſolved not to ſuppreſs the letter, but carefully ſealed it up 
again, and carried it to Amanda. All his endeavours to 


letter from her mother, He would not part with it but 
a . e 11 IR 2 3 i 1. upon 


fee her were in vain, till ſhe was aſſured he brought. a 


it 


| 


| 
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upon condition that ſhe ſhould read it without leaving the 
room. 
13. While ſhe was peruſing it, he fixed his e es on her 
face with the deepeſt attention; her concern gave a new 
ſoſtneſs to her beauty, and when ſhe burſt into tears, he 
could no longer refrain from bearing a part in her ſor. 
row, and telling her, that he too had read the letter, and 
was reſolved to make reparation for having been the oc- 
caſion of it. My reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the 
ſecond epiſtle which he now wrote to Amanda's mother. 
Nel, Dade 
An full of ſhame, and will never forgive myſelf, if 
1 I have not your pardon for what I lately wrote. It 
was far from my intention to add trouble to the afflicted: 
nor could any thing, but my being a ſtranger to you, have 
| betrayed me into a fault, for which, if I live, I ſhall en- 
deavour to make you amends, as a ſon. You cannot be 
unhappy while Amanda is your daughter: nor ſhall be, af 
228 can prevent it, which is in the power of, 
Ex 72 Mavoan, 
ks Sabo reg; Your obedient humble Servant. 
14. This letter he ſent by his fleward, and ſoon after 
went up to town himſelf to complete the generous, act he 
had no reſolved on. By his friendſhip and aſſiſtance, 
Amanda's father was quickly in a condition of retrieving 
his perplexed affairs. To conclude, he married Amanda, 
and enjoyed the double ſatisfaction of having reſtgred a 
worthy family to their former proſperity, and of making 


kimſelf happy by an alliance to their virtues. 
"1:66" 7 | 4% | L 
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1. | \ HE following ſtory is lately tranſlated out of an 
1 Arabian 5 which I think has very 
much the turn of an oriental tale; and as 1 Torre 

2 171 before 
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before been printed, I queſtion not but it will be highly 
acceptable to my reader. Nn 
2. The name of Helim is ſtill famous through all the 
eaſtern parts of the world. He is called among the Per- 
ſians, even to this day, Helim, the great phyſician. He 
was acquainted with all the powers of ſimples, underſtood 
all the influences of the ftars, and knew the ſecrets that 
vere engraved on the ſeal of Solomon the ſon of David. 
Helim was” alſo ' governor of the Black Palace, and 
chief of the phyſicians to Alnareſchin the great king of 
Perſia. | 13 | (ict 
3. Alnareſchin was the moſt dreadful tyrant that ever 
reigned in this country. He was of a fearful, ſuſpicious, 
a cruel nature, having put to death upon very flight 
jealouſies and ſurmiſes five and thirty of his queens, and 
above twenty ſons whom he ſuſpected to have conſpired 
againſt his life. Being at length wearied with the ex- 
erciſe of ſo many cruelties in his own family, and fearin 
teſt the whole race of Caliphs ſtiould be entirely loſt, 
he one day ſent for Helim, and ſpoke to him after this 
manner. | 
4. © Helim,” ſaid he, I have long admired thy great 
5 and retired Ones living. I ſhall now ſhew thee 
the entire confidence which I place in thee. I have only 
two ſons remaining, who are as yet but infants. It is my 
deſign that thou take them home with thee, and educate 
them as thy own. Train them up in the humble unam- 
bitious purſuits of knowledge. By this means ſhall the 
line of Caliphs be preſerved, and my children ſucceed 
= me, without aſpiring to my throne whilſt I am yet 
ah., 3'-; | | b 
a 7 The words of my lord the king ſhall be obeyed, 
faid Helim. After which he bowed, and went out of 
the king's preſence. - He then received the children into 
his own houſe, and from that time bred them up with 
him in the ſtudies of knowledge and virtue. The youn 
princes loved and reſpected Helim as their father, = 
made ſuch improvements under him, that by the age of 
one and twenty they were inſtructed in all the learning of 
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and a moſt beautiful perfon. Her father ominted nothing 
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6. The name of the eldeſt was Ibrahim, and of the 


Youngeſt Abdallah. They lived together in fuch a per- 


ie triendſhip. that to this day it is ſaid of intimate 
triends that they live _—_ like Ibrahim and Abdallah. 
Helim had an 4 child, who was a girl of a fine foul, 


zu her education; that might make her _ moſt acc m- 
Pliſped woman of her age. 

7. As the young princes were in — excluded 
Fom the reſt of the ery they frequently converſed with 
this lovely virgin, who had been brought up by her fa« 


ther in the ſame courſe of knowledge and of virtue, 


8. Abdallah, whoſe mind was of a ſofter turn than that 
of his brother; grew by degrees fo — of her con- 
verſation, that Ne did not think he lived, hen he was not 
in company with his beloved Balſora, for that was the 
name of — The ſame of her beauty was ſopreat, 
that as length it came to tlie ears of the king. who, pre- 
ending tc viſt the young princes his ſons, demanded: of 

elim the fight of Baiſord his fair daughter. ; 

9. The king was ſo inflamed with her beauty and be- 
haviour, that he fent for Helim the next morning, and 
told him it was now his deſign to recompenſe him for all 
bis ſaithfal ſervices ; and that in order to it, ke Nr 
to make his daughter queen of Perſia. 

10. Helim, who . very well the ſate of all thoſs 
unhappy women who had been thus advanced, and could 
not but be privy to the ſecret love which Abdallah bore 
bis daughter, Far be it, ſays he, from the king of 
Perſia to contaminate: the blood of the Caliphs, and join 
himſelf in marriage with the daughter of his phyſician. 

11. The King, however, was ſo impatient for ſuch a 
bride, that without hearing any excuſes, he immediately 
ordered Balſora to be ſent for into his preſence, keeping 


- the ſather with him in order to make her ſenſible of the 


honour which he deſigned. Balſora, who was too modeſt 
and humble to think her beauty bad made ſuch an im- 


d r on the king, was a few moments: after er 


o his preſence as he had commanded. | 
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12. She appeared in the king's eye as one of the vir- 
gins of paradiſe. But upon hearing the honour which he 
intended her, ſhe fainted away, and fell down as dead at 
his feet. Helim wept, and after haviag' recovered her 
out of the trance into which ſhe was fallen, repreſented to 
the king, that ſo unexpected an honour was too great to 
have been communicated to her ail at once; but that, if 
he pleaſed, he would himſelf prepare her for it. The 
king bid him take his own way, and diſmiſſed him. 

13. Balſora was conveyed again to lier father's houſe, 
where the thoughts of Abdallah renewed her ajfliction 
every moment; inſomuch that at length ſhe fell, into a 
raging fever. The king was informed of her condition 
by thoſe that ſaw her. Helim finding no other means 
of extricating her from the dificulties ſhe was in, after 
having compoſed her mind, and made her acquainted 

witch his intentions, gave her a certain pation, which he 

knew would lay her aſleep for many hours; and after- 

ward, in all the ſeeming diſtreſs of a diſconſolate father, 
informed the king ſhe was dead. 

14. The king, who never let any ſentiments of huma- 
nity come too near his heart, did not much trouble him - 
ſelf about the matter; however, for his own reputation, 
he told the father, that ſince it was known through the 
empire that Balſora, died at a time When he deſignæd her 
tor his bride, it was his intention that the ſhould be ho- 
noured as ſuch after her death, that her body ſhould be 
laid in the black palace, among thoſe of his deceaſed 
, 15. In the mean time Abdallah, who had heard of the 
king's deſign, was not leſs afflicted than his beloved Bal- 
ſora, As tor the ſeveral circumſtances of his diſtreſs, as 
alſo how the king was informed of an irrecoverable diſ- 
temper into which he was fallen, they are to be found at 
length in the Hiſtory of Helim. 1 10 ate 189 fes 

16, It ſhall ſuffice to acquaint the reader, that Helim, 
ſome days after the ſuppoſed death of his daughter, gave 
the prince a potion of the ſame nature with which he had 


laid aſleep Balſora. | * 1 241 
* Hs | 17. It 
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It is the cuſtom among the Perſians, to convey in 
Wi 6H manner the bodies of all the royal family a little 
after their death, into the black palace; which is the re- 
politory of all who are deſcended from the Caliphs, or 
any way allied to them. The chief phyſician is always 
| ONT of the black palace ; it being bis office to em- 
balm and preſerve the holy family after they are dead, 
8 as to take care of then whale: they 'are yet 
iving: 
471 18 The black palace is ſo called from: the colour of 
the building, which is all of the-fineſt poliſhed black 
marble, - There are always burning in it five thouſand 
ever laſting lamps. It has alſo a hundred folding doors 
of ebony, which are each of them watched day and night 
| © by a hundred negroes, who are to take care that no body 
| enters beſides the governor... 
19. Helim, after having. conveyed the- body of his 
1 daughter into this repoſitory, and at the appointed time 
M1 received her out of the ſleep into which ſhe was fallen, took 
care ſome time after to bring that of Abdallah into the 
ſame place. Balſora watched over him till ſuch time as the 
- doſe he had taken loſt its effect. Abdallah was not ac- 
| . quainted” with Hele's delign when he gave him this 
1 ſleepy potion. 
: 201. lt is impoſiible to deſcribe the ſurpriſe, the: joy, 
1 the tranſport he was in at his firſt awaking. He fancied 
buimſelf in the retirement of the bleſt, and that the ſpirit 
of has dear Baiſora, who he thought was juſt gone before 
him, was the firſt who came to congratulate arrival, 
| She ſoon informed him of the place he was in, which, 
= - notwithſtanding! all its horrors, appeared to him more 
; ſweet than the hover of IPs 7 the = of his 
Balſora- | 
=. Helim, wha! was . to be taken up in the 
i embalming of the bodies, viſited the place very frequent- 
| lx. His greateſt perplexity was how to get the lovers out 
of it, the gates being watched in ſuch a manner as I hare 
before related. This conſideration did not a little n 
the two interredlovers. | p 
AS: 1741 ; 22. [ 
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22. At length Helim bethought himſelf, that the firſt 
day of 'the full moon of the month Tizpa was near at 
hand. Now it is a received tradition among the Perſians, 
that the ſouls of thoſe of the Royal family, who are in a 
tate of bliſs, do, on the firſt full moon after their deceaſe, 
s through the eaſtern gate of the black palace, which is 


therefore called the gate of paradiſe, in order to take their 
flight for that happy place. | | 

23. Helim, therefore having made due preparation for 
this night, dreſſed each of the lovers in a robe of azure 
filk, wrought in the fineſt looms of Perſia, with a long 
train of linen whiter than ſnow, that floated on the ground 
behind them. Upon Abdallah's head he fixed a wreath. 
of the greeneſt myrtle, and on Balſora's a garland of the 
freſheſt roſes. Their garments were ſcented with the 
richeſt perfumes of Arabia. | 

24. Having thus prepared every thing, the full moon 
was no ſooner up, and ſhining in all its brightneſs, but he 

privately opened the gate of paradiſe, and ſhut it after the 
ſame manner, as ſoon as they had paſſed through it. 

25. The band of negroes who were poſted at a little 
diſtance from the gate, ſeeing two ſuch beautiful appari- 
tions, that ſhewed themſelves to advantage by the light 
of the full moon, and being raviſhed with the odour that 
flowed from their ' garments, immediately concluded them 
to be the ghoſts of the two perſons lately deceaſed. | 

26. They fell upon their faces as they paſſed through 
the midſt of them, and continued proſtrate on the earth 
until ſuch time as they were out of ſight. They reported 
the next day what they had ſeen, but this was looked. 
upon by the king himſelf, and moſt others, as the com- 
3 _ was uſually paid to any of the deceaſed of 

milly. 3 14s G 

27. Helim had placed two of his own:mules at about'a: 
mile's diſtance from the black temple, on the ſpot which 
they had agreed upon for their rendezvous. Here he met 
them, and conducted them to one of his own houſes, which: 
was ſituated on mount Thacan. 

28. The air of this mountain was fo very healthful,, 
that Helim had formerly 2 the king thither, in: 


order 
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order to recover: him out of a long fit of ' ſickneſs, which 
ſucceeded ſo well, that- the king made him a preſent of 
the whole mountain, with a beautiful houſe and garden 
that were on the top of it. & er 
29. In this retirement lived Abdallah and Balſora. 
They were both fo fraught with all kinds of know 
and poſſeſt with ſo conſtant and mutual a paſſion for each 
other, that their ſolitude never lay heavy on them. | 
30. Abdallah applied - himſelf to thoſe arts which 
were agreable to his manner of living, and the ſituation 
of the place; inſomuch that in a few years he converted 
the whole mountain into a kind of garden, and covered 
every part of it with plantations or ſpots of flowers. He- 
Iim was too good a father to let him want any thing that 
might conducee to make his retirement — C4 

31. In about ten years after their abode in this place, 
the old king died, and was ſueceeded by his ſon Ibrahim, 
who, upon the ſuppoſed death of his brother, had been 
called to court, and entertained there as heir to the Per- 
ſian empire. Though he was ſome years inconſolable for 
the death of his brother, Helim durſt not truſt him with 
the ſecret, which he knew would have fatal conſequences, 
2 it by any means come to the knowledge of the old 

ng. 0 yi | | | 1W? 
; — Ibrahim was no ſooner mounted to the thone, but 

Helim ſought aſter a proper opportunity of mak ing a diſ- 

covery to him, which he knew would be very agreeable 
to ſo good natured and generous'a prince. It fo hap- 
pened, that before Helim found ſuch: an opportunity as 
he deſired, the new king Ibrahim, having been ſeparated 
from his company in a chaſe, and almoſt fainting with 
heat and thirſt, ſaw himſelf at the foot of mount Khacan. 
He immediately aſcenced the hill, and coming to Helim's 
houſe, demanded ſome refreſhments. ©: db We: 

33. Helim was very luckily there at that time; and 
after having ſet before the king the choiceſtof wines and 
fruits, finding him wonderfully pleaſed with ſo ſeaſonable 
4 treat, told him that the beſt part of his entertainment 


Was to come, Upon which he opened to him the ney 


— 
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hiſtory of what had paſſed. The king was at once aſto- 
niſned and tranſported at ſo ſtrange a relation, and ſeeing 
his brother enter the room with Halſora in his hand, he 
leaped off from the ſofa on which he ſat, and cried*our; 
It is he lit is my Abdallah ! Having ſaidl this, he fell 
uzon his neclæ, and wett. 
34. The whole company, for ſome time, remained 
ſilent, and ſhedding tears of joy. The king at length 
having kindly: reproached Helim ſor depri ring him ſo long 
of ſuch a brother, embrace Balſora with tlie greateſt ten- 
derneſs, and tuld her that ſhe ſhould now be a queen in- 
deed, for that he would immediately malee his brother 
king of all the conquered nations on the other fide che 
Tigris. | Towel ef yer Rhoorqbt 19 

of He eaſily diſtovered in the eyes of our two lovers, 
that inſtead of being tranſported with the offer; they pre. 
ferred their pteſent retirement to empire. At their re- 
queſt, therefore, he changed his intentions; and made 
them a preſent of all the open country as far as they could 
ſee from the top of mount Khacaan. 

36. Abdallah continuing to extend his former i 
ments, 'beautifed this ns with groves and 
fountains, gardens and feats ure, until it became 
the moſt delicious ſpot-of ground within the empire, and 
is therefore called the Garden of Perſia. M04 $99 - 

37. This Caliph, Ibrahim, aſter a long and happy 
reign, died without children, and was ſucceeded by Ab- 
dallzh; a ſon of Abdallah and Balſora. This was that 
king Abdallah, who afterwards fixed the imperial reſi- 
dence upon mount Khacan, which continues at this time 
to be the favourite palace of the Perſian empire. 


Oy Raſbneſs and Cowardice: 


%Y RamBLER, No. 25. 

1. ERE are ſome viees and errors which 
often fatal to thoſe in whom they are found, 
have yet, by the univerſal conſent of mankind, _- con- 
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ſidered as entitled to ſome degree of reſpect, or have, af 
leaſt, been exempted -» from contemptuous infamy, and 
condemned by the ſevereſt moraliſts with pity rather than 
deteſtation. l 71a 24 e or N 207 + Dy ty A 
2. A,-conftarit-and - invariable example of this 
partiality will be found in the different regard which has 
always: been ſhewn to raſhneſs and cowardice ;* two vices, 
of which, though they may be conceived equally diſtant 
from the middle point, where. true fortitude is placed, 


and may ally injure any public or private intereſt, yet 
the one is never mentioned without ſome kind of venera- 
tion, and the other always conſidered as a topic of unli- 
mited and licentious cenſure, on which all the virulence 
of reproach may be lawfully exerted. b 
3. The ſame diſtinction is made, by the common ſuf- 
frage, between profuſion and avarice, and perhaps be- 
tween many other oppoſite vices; and, as I have found 
reaſon to pay great regard to the voice of the people, in 
caſes where knowledge has been forced upon them by ex- 
rience, without long deductions or deep reſearches, I 
am inclined to believe that this diſtribution of reſpect is 
not without ſome agreement with the nature of things; 
and that in the faults, which are thus inveſted with extra- 
ordinary privileges, there are generally ſome latent prin- 
ciples of merit, ſome poſſibilities of future virtue, which 
may, by degrees, break from obſtruction, and by time 
and opportunity be brought into act. 

4. It may be laid down as an axiom, that it is taore 
eaſy to take away ſuperfluities than to ſupply defects; 
and therefore, he that is culpable, becauſe he has paſſed 
the middle point of virtue, is always accounted a fairer 
object of hope, than he who fails by falling ſhort. The 
one has all that perfection requires, and more, but the 
exceſs may be eaſily” retrenched ; the other wants the 
qualities requiſite to excellence, and who can tell how he 

ſhall obtain them?); | A. 
5. We are certain that the horſe may be taught to keep 
pace with his fellows, whoſe fault is that he leaves them 
behind. We know that a few ſtrokes of the oil 
Pegs 511 op 
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lop DANG ; but what arts of cultivation can elevate a 
fhrub ? 9131 
6. To walk with circumſpection and ſteadineſs in the 
right path, at an equal diſtance between the extremes of 
error, ought to be the conſtant endeavour of every rea- 
ſonable being; nor can I think thoſe teachers of moral 
wiſdom much to be hondured as benefactors to mankind, 
who are always enlarging 2 the difficulty of our duties, 
and providing rather excuſes for vice, chan incentives to 
virtus a. ne 33 er ov bar ys i442 1h, ech 2924 

7. But, ſince to moſt it will happen often, and to all 
ſometimes, that there will be a deviation towards one fide 
or the other, we ought. always to employ our : vigilance, 
with moſt attention, on that enemy, from which there 3s 
the prom danger, and to ſtray, if we muſt ſtray, to- 
wards thoſe parts from whence we may quickly and eaſily 
return. tie | „38 

8. Among other oppoſite qualities of the mind, which 
may become dangerous, though in different degrees, I 
have often had occaſion to conſider the contrary effects of 
preſumption and deſpondency; of heady confidence, 
which promiſes a victory without conteſt, and heartleſs 
puſillanimity, which ſhrinks back from the thought. of 
pou undertakings, confounds difficulty with im poſſibi- 
ity, and conſiders all advancement towards any new at- 
tainment as irreverſibly prohibited. Hebo u 2: 

9. Preſumption will be eaſily corredded. Every expe- 
riment will teach caution, and miſcarriages will hourly 
ſhew, that attempts are not always rewarded with ſucceſs. 
The moſt precipitate ardour will, in time, be taught the 
neceſſity of methodical gradation, and preparatory mea- 
ſures ; and the moſt daring confidence be convinced that 
neither merit, nor abilities, can command events. 

10. It is the advantage of vehemence and activity, that 
they are always haſtening to their own reformation ; be- 
cauſe they incite us to try whether our expectations are 
well grounded, and therefore detect the deceits-which they 
are apt to occaſion. But timidĩty is a diſeaſe of the mind 
more obſtinate and fatal; for a man once-perſuaded, that 
any impedimentis inſuperable, has given it, with reſpett 

N to 
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| a himſelf, that ſtrength and weight which it had not bes 
ore. 
11. He can ſcarcely ſtrĩve witii vigour and perſeverance, 
when he has no hope of gaining the victory; and fince he 
never will try his ſtrength, can never diſcoverthe unreaſon- 
ableneſs of his fears. 7 ö | | 
12. There is often to be found in men devoted to litera- 
ture, a kind of intellectual cowardice; which whoever con- 
verſes: much among them, may obſerve frequently to de. 
preſs the alacrity of — and, by conſequence, to 
the improvement of ſciencgcſe. 

13. They have annexed to every ſpecies of knowledge, 
ſome chimerical character of terror and inhibition, which 
_ they tranſmit, without much reflection, from one to ano- 

ther; they firſt fright themſelves, and then propagate the 

ic to their ſcholars and acquaintance. e 
14. One ſtudy is inconſiſtent with a lively imagination, 

another with à ſolid: judgment; one is improper in the 
early parts of life, another requires ſo much time, that it 
is not to be attempted at an advanced age; one is dry and 
contracts the ſentiments, another is diffuſe and over bur- 
deus the memory; one is inſufferable to taſte and delicacy, 
and another wears out life in the ſtudy of words, and is 
uſeleſs to a wiſe man, who deſires only the knowledge of 
thi | 
15. But of all the bugbears by which the iu barbari, 
boys both young and old, have been hitherto frighted from 
digreſſing into new tracts of learning, none has been more 
miſchievouſly efficacious than an opinion that every kind of 


knowledge requires a peculiar genius, or mental conſtitu · 


tion, framed for the reception of ſome ideas, and the exclu · 
ſion of others; and that to him whoſe genius is not adapted 
to the ſtudy which he proſecutes, all labour ſhall be vain 
and fruitleſs, vain as an endeavou to mingle oil and water, 
or, in the language of chemiſtry, to amalgamate bodies of 
heterogene ous principles. | | 
16. This opinion we may reaſonably ſuſpect to have 
deen propagated, by vanity, beyond the truth. It is na- 
tural for thoſe who have raiſed a reputation by any ſcience, 
to exalt themſelves as endowed by heaven with peculiar 
3 powers, 
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wers, or marked out by an extraordinary; deſignation for 
* proſeſſion; and to fright competitors away by repre- 
ſenting the difficulties. with whick they muſt centend, and 
the neceſſity of qualities which are ſuppoſed to be not ge- 
nerally conferred, and which no man can lenow, but by 
experiened, whether he enjoys. 1 
17. To this diſcouragement it may be poſſibly an- 
ſwercd, that ſince a genius, whatever it be, is like fire- in 
the flint, only to be produeed by colliſion with à proper 
ſobject, it is the buſineſs of every man to try whether his 
ſaculties may not ha ppily co-operate: with his defires; and 
ſince they whoſe proficiency he admires, knew their aww 
force only by the event, he needs but engage in the ſame 
undertaking, with equal ſpirit, and may reaſonably hope 
for equal ſucceſs. . , $94-+04 $$" | 

18. There is another ſpecies of falſe intelligence, given 
by thoſe who profeſs to ſhew the way to the ſummit of 
knowledge; of | terideney to depreſs the mid with 
falſe diſtruſt of itſelf, and weaken it by needleſs ſolicitude 
and dejection. When a ſcholar whom they deſire to ani- 
mate, conſults them at his entrance on ſome new ſtudy, it 
is common to make flattering repreſentations of its pleas 
lantneſs-and ſacility, rx. HITTER. 

19. Thus they generally attain one of the tvb ends al- 
moſt equally deſtrable; they either incite. his induftry by 
elevating his hopes, or produce à high opinion of their 
own my, on ſince they are ſuppoſed to relate only what 
they have found, and to have proeeeded with no leſs cafe 
than they have promiſed to their follo wer: ñ 

20. The ſtudent, inflamed by this encouragement, ſets 
forward in the new path, and proceeds a few ſteps with 
great alacrity ; but he ſoon ſinds aſper ities and intricacies 
of which he has not been fore warned, and imaging that 
none ever: were ſo entangled or ſatigucd before him, finks 
ſudden]y into deſpair, and deſiſts as from an expedition in 
which fate oppoſes him. Thus his terrors are multiplied 
by his hopes, and he is defeated without reſiſtance, becauſe 
he had no expeQation of an ene. | 

21. Of theſe treacherous inſtructors, the one deſtroys 


uduſiry,. by declaring that induſtry. is vain, the other by 
te- 
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J ting it as needleſs; the one cuts away the root of 
hope, the other raiſes it only to be blaſted. The one con- 
fines his pupil to the ſhore, by telling him that his wreck 
is certain ; the other ſends him to ſea, without preparing 
him for tempeſts. - | 
22. Falſe hopes and falſe terrors are equally to be 
avoided. Every man who propoſes to grow eminent by 
learning, ſhould carry in his mind, at once, the difficulty 
of excellence, and the force of induſtry ; and remember 
that fame is not conferred but as the recompence of labour, 
and that labour, vigorouſly continued, has not often failed 
of its reward. 1 Pa - 


; * Fortitude founded upon the Fear of God, 
W 1 | GuarDian, No. 17). 
. 1 late edition of Monſieur Boileau's. WM 
1. works, I was very much pleaſed with the article Wi 
which he has added to his notes on the tranſlation of Lon- | 
ginus. He there tells us, that the ſublime'in writing riſes 
either from the nobleneſs of the thought, the magnifcence 
of the words, or the harmonious and lively turn of the 
phraſe, and that the perfect ſublime riſes from all theſe 


; 
N 
0 
three in conjunction together. He produces an inſtance Wi ” 
of this perfect ſublime in four verſes from the Athalia of D 

cc 


Monſieur Racine | 
2. When Abner, one of the chief officers of the court, 
repreſents to q oad the high · prieſt, that the queen was in- 


cenſed againſt him, the high. prieſt, not in the leaſt ter- Wi © 
riſied at the news, returns this anſwe r hi 
35141] LURE 1343-7 $2.12 A POTS 2 
Celui gui met un frein à la fureur des floats, © | - 

Sgęait auſſi des michans arrtter les complots : Sh” © 
: | Soumis avec reſpect # ſa wolonts ſaints; N — 


1 Teccrains' Dieu; cher Abner, & Wai point d autre craiau. 
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3. He who ruleth the raging of the ſea, knows alſo 
how to check the deſigns of the ungodly. I ſabmit my- 
ſelf with reverence to his holy will. O Abner, I fear my 
God, and I fear none but him.“ Such a thought gives no 
leſs a ſolemnity to human nature, than it does to good 


wnting. . 
4 This religious fear, when it is produced by juſt ap- 
prehenſions of a divine power, naturally overlooks all hu- 
man greatneſs that ſtands in competition with it, and ex- 
tinguiſhes every other terror that can ſettle itſelf in the 
heart of a man; it leſſens and contracts the figure of the 
moſt exalted perſon : it diſarms the tyrant and executioner, 
and repreſents to our minds the moſt enraged and the moſt 
powerful as altogether harmleſs and impotent. | 
5. There is no true fortitude which is not founded 
upon this fear, as there is no other principle of ſo ſettled 
and fixed a nature. ' Courage that grows from conſtitution 
very often forſakes a man when he has occaſion for it; 
and when it js only a kind of inſtinct in the ſoul, breaks 
out on all occaſions without judgment or diſcretion. That 
courage which proceeds from the ſenſe of our duty, and 
from the fear of offending him that made us, acts always 
in an uniform manner, and according to the dictates of 
right reaſon. Is „tte cli en 
6. What can he man fear, who takes care in all his 
actions to pleaſe a Being that is omni potent? A Being 
who is able to cruſh all his adverſaries ? A Being that can 
divert any misfortune from befalling him, or turn any ſuch 
misfortune to his advantage? The perſon who lives 
with this conſtant and habitual regard to the great ſuperin- 
tendant of the world, is indeed ſure that no real evil can 
come into his lot. 2 - by f 1 2 
7. Bleſſings may a under the ſhape of pains, 
and W e e0s let him have patience, and he 
will ſee them in their proper figures. Dangers may threaten 
him, but he may reſt ſatisfied- that they will either not 
reach him, or that, if they do, they will be the inſtruments 
of good to him. In ſhort, he may look upon all croſſes 
and accidents, ſufferings and afflictions, as means which 
are made uſe of to bring him to happineſs. © 5 I 
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8. This is even the worſt of that man's condition whoſe 
mind 3s. poſſeſſed with the habitual fear of which I am 
now ſpeaking; But it very oiten happens, that thoſe 
which appear evil in our on eyes, appear alſo as ſuch 
to him Who has human nature under his care, in which 
caſe they are certainly averted from the perion who hy 
made himſelf; by this virtue; an object of divine favour, 
9. Hiſtories are full of inſtances of this nature, where 
men of virtue have had extraordinary eſcapes- out of ſuch 
dangers as have encloſed them, and which have ſeemed 
10. There is no example of this kind in pagan hiſtory 
which more pleaſes me than that which is recorded in the 
life of Timoleon. This extraordinary man was famous 
for referring all his ſucceſſes: to Providence. Cornelius 
acquaints us that he had in his houſe a private 
in which he uſed to pay his- devotions to the god- 
deſs who repreſented Providence among the hearthens. [ 
think no man was ever more diſtinguiſhed by the Deity, 
whom he blindly worfhipped, than the great perſon J an 
king of, in ſeveral oecurrences of his life, but parts 
cularly in the following one which I ſhall relate out of 
Platarch. £5.75 | 
11. Three perſons had entered into a iracy to 


aſſaſſinate Timoleon as he was offering up his devotions 


in a certain temple. | In order to it they took their ſeveral 
ſtands: in the moſt convenient places for their purpoſe, 
As they wers waiting for an opportunity to put their deligt 
in execution, a ſtranger having obſerved one of the con- 


ſpirators fell upon him and flew him. Upon which the 


other two thinking their plot had been diſcovered, threw 
themſelves at Timoleon's feet, and confeſſed the whole 
matter; ran ad 1b ve 7 WNT 
-- 126 Phis ſtranger, examination, was found 
have underſtood — intended aſſaſſination, but 
having ſeveral years before had a brother killed by the 
conſpirator; whom he here put to death, and having ti 
now ſought in vain for an opperttmity of revenge, be 
chancedito meet the murderer in the temple, who hut 
planted himſelf thore for a _—_— — 
; We, © ; 13. 
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13. Plutarch cannot forbear, on this oceaſion, ſpeaking 
with a kind of rapture on the ſchemes of Providence, 
which, in this particular, had ſo contrived it, that the 
ranger ſhould, for ſo ꝑreat ſpace of time, be debarred 
the means of doing juſtice to his brother, till, by the ſame 
blow that revenged the death of one innocent man, he 
preſerved the life of another. 2 p 
14. For my own part, 1 cannot wonder that a man of 
Timolton's religion ſhould have this intrepidity-and firm- 
neſs of mind, or that he ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a 
deliverance as I have here related. Lt 


PPP hc fo 


The Folly of youthful Extravagance. 


8 ba RamsLrr, No. 26. 
1. IT is uſual for men, engaged in the ſame purſuits, 
to be inquiſitive after the conduct and fortune of 
each other ; and, therefore, I ſuppoſe 1t will not be un- 
pleaſing to you, to read an account of the various chan 
which have appeared in part of a life devoted to litera- 
ture, My narrative will not exhtbit-any great variety of 
events, or extraordinary revolutions'; but may perhaps be 
not leſs uſeful, becauſe I ſhall relate nothing which is 
not likely to happen to a thouſand others, — 

2. I was born heir to a very ſmall fortune, and left by 
my father, whom I cannot remember, to the care of an 
uncle. He having no children, always treated me as his 
lon, and finding in me thoſe qualities which old men eaſily 
diſcover in ſprightly children when they happen to love 
them, declared that a genius like mine ſhould never be 
loſt for want of cultivation. 8 

3. He therefore placed me ſor the uſual time at a great 
ſchool, and then ſent me to the univerſity, with a larger 
allowance than my own patrimony would have afforded, 


that I might not keep mean company, but learn to be- 


* 
come my dignity when I ſhould be made pa © 
| ; whic 
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which he often lamented that the increaſe of his infirmities 
was very likely to preclude him from ſeeing. 
4. This exuberance of money diſplayed itſelf in gaiety 
of appearance, and wantonneſs of expence, and introduced 
me to the acquaintance of thoſe whom the ſame ſuper. 
Auity of fortune betrayed to the fame licence and often. 
tation: young heirs, who pleaſed themſelves with. a remark 
very frequently in their mouths, that though they were 
ſent by their fathers to the univerſity, they were not under | 
the neceſſity of living by their learning. | 
5. Among men of this claſs I eaſily obtained the re. 
putation of a great genius, and was perſuaded that, with 
ſuch livelineſs of imagination, and delicacy of ſentiment, 
I ſhould never be able to ſubmit to the drudgery of the 
law. | | 
6. I therefore gave myſelf wholly to the more airy and 
elegant parts of learning, and was often ſo much elated with 
my ſuperiority tothe youths with which whom I converſed, 
that 1 began to liſten, with great attention, to thoſe who 
recommended to me a wider and more conſpicuous theatre; 
and was particularly touched with po obſervation made by 
one of my friends, that it was not by lingering in the uni- 
verſity that Prior became ambaſſador, or Addiſon ſecretary 
of ſtate. 
7. This deſire was hourly increaſed by the ſolicitation 
of my companions, who removing one by one to London, 
| as the caprice of their relations allowed them, or the legal 
diſmiſſion from the hands of their guardians put it in thei 
power, never failed to ſend an account of the beauty and Wh „, 
felicity of the new world, and to remonſtrate how muck 
was lolt by every hour's continuance in a place of retire m 
= anent and conſtraint. BA | 14 
7 8. My uncle in the mean time frequently harraſſed me or 
þ with monitory letters, which I ſometimes neglected to 
open for a week after I received them, and generally read Wl lee 
| in a tavern with ſuch comments as might ſhew how much | Wi 121 
was ſuperior to inſtruction or advice. I could not bu fro 
wonder, how a man confined to the country, and unac- BY ſon 
quainted with the preſent ſyſtem of things, ſhould ima Wi 
gine himſelf qualified to inſtruct a riſing genius, born © 
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give laws to the age, reſine its taſte, and multiply its 


pleaſures. | . 8 
9. The poſtman, however, ſtill continued to bring me 
new remonſtrances; for my uncle was very little depreſſed 
by the ridicule and reproach which he never heard. But 
men of parts have quick reſentments ; it was impoſlible to 
bear his uſurpations for ever ; and I reſolved, once for all, 
to make him an example to thoſe who imagine themſelves 
wiſe becauſe they are old, and to teach young men, who 
are too tame under repreſentation, in what manner grey» 
bearded inſolence ought to be treated. . 02 
10. I therefore one evening took my pen in hand, and 
after having animated myſelf with a catch, wrote a gene- 
ral anſwer to all his precepts, with ſuch vivacity of turn, 
ſuch elegance of irony, and ſuch aſperity of ſarcaſm, that 
I convulſed a large company with univerſal laughter, diſ- 
turbed the neighbourhood with vociferations of applauſe, 
and five days afterwards was anſwered, that I muſt be con- 
tent to live upon my own eſtate. : a | 
11. This contraction of my income gave me no diſturb- 
ance, for a genius like mine was out of the reach of want. 
I had friends that would be proud to open their purſes at 
my call, and proſpects of ſach advancement as would ſoon 
reconcile my uncle, whom, upon mature deliberation, I 
reſolved to receive into favour, without inſiſting on any ac- 
knowledgment of his. offence, when the: ſplendor of my 
condition ſhould induce him to wiſh for my countenance. 
12. I therefore went up to London, before I had ſhewn 
the alteration of my condition, by any abatement of my 
way of living, 'and was received by all my; academical ac- 
quaintance with triumph and congratulation, I was im- 
mediately introduced among the wits and men of ſpirit; 
and, in a ſhort time, had diveſted myſelf of all my ſcholar's 
gravity, and obtained the reputation of a pretty fellow. 
13. Vou will eaſily believe that I had no great know- 
ledge of the world; yet I had been hindered, by the gene- 
ral difinclination every man feels to confeſs poverty, 
from telling to any one the reſolution of my uncle, and 
ſome time ſubſiſted upon the ſtock of money wh ch I had 
brought 
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brought with me, and contributed my ſhare as before to 
all our entertainments. But my pocket was ſoon emptied, 
and I Was obliged to aſk my friends for a ſmall 
amn. ON 
14. This was a favour, which we had often reciprocally 
received from one another; they ſuppoſed my wants only 
accidental, and therefore willingly ſupplied them. Ina 
ſhort time, I found a neceſſity of aſking again, and was 
again treated with the fame civility ; but the third time 
they began to wonder what that old rogue my uncle could 
mean by ſending a gentleman to town without money ; 
and when they gave me what I aſked for, adviſed me to 
ſtipulate for more regular remittances. 
15. This ſomewhat diſturbed my dream of conſtant af. 
| Anence, but I was three days after completely awaked ; for 
entering the tavern, where we met every evening, [ found 
the waiters remitted their complaifance, and inſtead of con- 
tending to light me up ſtairs, ſuffered me to wait for ſome 
minutes by the bar. | 3 
16. When I eame to my company, I found them uru- 
ſually grave and formal, and one of them took a hint to 
turn the converſation upon the miſconduct of young men, 
and enlarged upon the folly of frequenting the company of 
men of fortune, without being able to ſoupport the expence; 
an obſervation which the reſt contributed either to enforce 
by repetition, or to illuſtrate by examples. Only ore 
of them tried to divert the diſcourſe, and endeavoured 
to direct my attention to remote queſtions, and common 
1 8 : . Ko LS 
| 2 A man guilty of poverty eaſily believes himſelt 
I went, however, next morning to breakfal 
with him who appeared ignorant of the drift of the con- 
verſation, and by a feries of enquiries, drawing till nearer 
to the point, prevailed on him, not, perhaps, much again 
mis will, to inform me, that Mr. Daſh, whoſe father was! 
wealthy attorney, near my native place, had the mornin! 
before received an account of my uncle's reſentment, and 
communicated his intelligence with the utmoſt induſtry d 
+\ I 0 
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18. It was now no longer practicable to conſort with 
my former friends, unleſs I would be content to be uſed 
as an inferior gueſt, who was to pay for his wine by mirth 
and flattery ; a character, which, if I could not eſcape it, 
J reſolved to endure only among | thoſe who had never 
known me in the pride of plenty. 
13. I changed my lodgings, and frequented the coffee- 
houſes in a different region of the town ; where I was 
very quickly diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral young gentlemen of 
high birth, and large eſtates, and began again to amuſe 
my imagination with hopes of preferment, though not 
quite ſo confidently as when J had leſs experience. | 
20. The firſt great conqueſt which this new ſcene ena- 
bled me to gain over myſelf was, when I ſubmitted to con- 
feſs to a party, who invited me to an expenſive diverſion, 
that my revenues were not equal to ſuch golden pleaſures; 
they would not ſuffer me, however, to ſtay behind, and 
with great reluctance I yielded to be treated. I took 
that opportunity of recommending myſelf to ſome office, 


or employment, which they unanimouſly promiſed to 
procure me by their joint intereſt. 3 

21. I had now entered into a ſtate of dependence, and 
had hopes, or fears, from almoſt every man L ſaw. If it 
be unhappy to have one patron, what is his miſery who 
has ſo many? I-was obliged to compey with a thouſand 
caprices, to concur in a thouſand follies, and to counte- 
nance a thouſand errors. I endured innumerable morti- 
fications, if not from cruelty, at leaſt from negligence, 
which will creep in upon the kindeſt and moſt delicate 
minds, when they converſe without the mutual awe of 
equal condition. * 

22. 1 found the ſpirit and vigour of liberty every mo- 
ment ſinking in me, and a ſervile fear of diſpleaſing, 
ſtealing by degrees upon all my behaviour, till no word, 
or look, or action, was my own, As the jolic itude to 
pleaſe increaſed, the power of pleaſing grew leſs, and I 
was always clouded with diflidence where it was moſt my 
antereſt and wiſh to ſhine. 

23. My patrons, conſidering me as belonging to the 
community, and, therefore, not the charge of any parii- 
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cular perſon, made no ſcruple of neglecting any opportu- 


nity of promoting me, which every one thought more 
properly the buſineſs of another. An account of my ex- 
pectations and diſappointments, and the ſucceeding viciſ. 
fitudes of my life, I ſhall give you in my following letter, 
which will be, I hope, of uſe to ſhew how ill he forms 


his ſchemes, who expects happineſs without freedom. 


1 80 I am, &c. 
focfortpotocjooteroofoctecto * 
| T be Mi ſery of depending pon the Gr eat. 
| RaMBLER, No. 27, 
'S it is natural for every man to think himſelf of 


importance, your knowledge of the world will 
incline you to forgive me, if I imagine your curioſity ſo 


much excited by the former part of my narration, as to 
make you deſire that I ſhould proceed without any unne- 
ceſſary arts of connection. I ſhall, therefore, not keep 


you longer in ſuch ſuſpenſe, as perhaps my performance 


may not compenſate. | | 
2. In the gay company. with which I was now united, 


I found thoſe allurements and delights, which the friend- 


ſhip of young men always affords ; there was that open- 
nel which naturally produced confidence, that affability 
which, in ſome meaſure, ſoftened dependence, and that 


 ardour of profeſſion which incited hope. 


3- When our hearts were dilated with merriment, pto- 
miſes were poured out with unlimited profuſion, and life 
and fortune were but a ſcanty ſacrifice to friendſhjp ; but 
when the hour came, at which any effort was to be made, 


I had generally the vexation to find that my interelt 
weighed nothing againſt the ſlighteſt amuſement, and 


that every petty avocation was found a ſufficient plea for 
continuing me in uncertainty and want. | 
4. Their Kindneſs was indeed fincere, when they 


promi ſed they had no intention to deceive ; but the fame 


- | juvenile 
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Juvenile warmth which kindled their benevolence, gave 
force in the ſame proportion to every other paſſion, and I 
was forgotten as ſoon as any new pleaſure ſeized on their 
attention. 20 | ; 

5. Vagrio told me one evening, that all my perplexi- 
ties ſhould be ſoon at an end, and defired me from that 
inſtant to throw upon him all care of my fortune, for a 
poſt of conſiderable value was that day become vacant, 
and he knew his intereſt ſufficient to procure it in the 
morning. He deſired me to call on him early, that he 
might be drefſed ſoon enough to wait on the miniſter be- 
fore any other application ſhould be made. 

6. I came as he appointed, with all the flame of grati- 
tude, and was told by his ſervant, that having found at 
his lodgings, when he came home, an acquaintance who 
was going to travel, he had been perſuaded to accompany 
him to Dover, and that they had taken poſt horſes two 
hours before day. 5 0 <8 

7, 1 was, once very near to preſerment, by the kindneſs 
of Charinus, who, at my requeſt, went to beg a place, 
which he thought me likely to fill with great reputation, 
and in which I ſhould have many oppoftunities of pro- 
m6ting his intereſt in return; and he-pleaſed himſelf 
with imagining the mutual benefits that we ſhould confer, 
and the advances that we ſhould make by our united 
ſtrength. . | 

8. Away therefore he went, equally warm with friend- 


ſhip and ambition, and left me to prepare acknowledg- , 


ments againft his return, At length he came back, and 
told me that he had met in his way a party going to 
breakfaſt in the country, that the ladies importuned him 
too much to be refuſed, and that having paſſed the morn- 
ing with them, he was come back to dreſs himſelf for a 
ball, to which he was invited for the evening. 

9. Ihare ſuffered ſeveral diſappointments from taylors 
and perriwig-makers, who, by neglecting to perform their 
work, withheld my patrons from court ; As | once failed 
of an eſtabliſhment for life by the delay of a ſervant, ſent 
to a neighbouring ſhop 3 a ſnuff- box. 

ö 2 
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office fell into the gift of Hippodamus's father, who being 


- ſon a leſs reaſonable requeſt. Hippodamus therefore ſet 
forward with great expedition, and J expected every hour 


fuſe himſelf his favourite amuſement. 


| Intereſt as they became more diligent to promote their 
Own. 1 5 . 


| fuſeneſs, that, as chance directed, they were equally gene. 


only amongſt other gratifications of paſſion. 


— 


10. At laſt I thought my ſolitude at an end, for an 


then in the country, could not very ſpeedily fill it, and 
whoſe fondneſs would not have ſuffered him to refuſe hit 


an account of his ſucceſs. * 

11. A long time I waited without any intelligence, but 
at laſt received a letter from Newmarket, by which I was 
informed, that the races were begun, and JI knew the vehe. 
mence of his paſſions too well to imagine that he could re. 


12. You will rot wonder that I was at laſt weary of the 
patronage of young men, eſpecially as I found them not 
generally. to promiſe much greater fidelity as they ad- 
vanced in life ; for I obſerved that what they gained in 
ſteadineſs they loſt in benevolence, and grew colder to my 


13. I was convinced that their liberality was only pro- 


rous to vice and virt ue, that they were warm, but becauſ: 
they were thoughtleſs, and counted the ſupport of a friend 


14. My reſolution was now to ingratiate myſelf with 
men whoſe reputation was eſtabliſhed, „hoſe high ſtations 
enabled them to prefer me, and whoſe age exempted then 
from ſudden changes of inclination. I was conſidered as 1 
man cf parts, — therefore eaſily found admiſſon to the 
table of Hilarius, the celebrated orator, renowned equally 
for the extent of his knowledge, the elegance of his cic- 
tion, and the acuteneſs of his wit. : 


. . rg. Hilarius received me with an appearance of great 
ſatisfaftion; produced to me all his friends, and directed t 


me that part of his diſcourſe in which he moſt endeayourdl 


to diſplay bis imagination. I had now learned my own it 


rezeſt enough to ſupply him with opportunities for {mat 
rewarks and gay ſallies, which I never failed to echo and 


| laud. | 
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16. Thus I was gaining every hour on his affections, 


till unfortunately, when the aſſembly was more ſplendid 
than uſual, his defire of admiration prompted him to turn 


his raillery upon me. I bore it for ſome time with great 


ſubmiſſion, and ſucceſs encouraged him to redouble his at- 
tacks ; at laſt my vanity prevailed over my prudence ; I re- 


torted his irony with ſuch ſpirit, that Hilarius, unaccuſtomed - 


to reſiſtance, was diſconcerted, and ſoon found means of 
convincing me, that his purpoſe was not to encourage a ri- 
val, but to foſter a paraſite. | 

17. I was then taken into the familiarity of Argutio, a 
nobleman eminent for judgment and criticiſm. He had 
contributed to my reputation, by the praiſes which he had 
often beſtowed upon my writings, in which he owned that 
there were proofs of a genius that might riſe to high de- 
grees of excellence, when time, or information, had re- 
duced its exuberance, | 

18. He thereſore required me to conſult him before the 


publication of any new performance, and commonly pro- 


poſed innumerable alterations, without ſufficient attention 


to the general deſign, or regard to my form of ſtyle, and 


mode of imagination, 

19. But theſe corrections he never failed to preſs as indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary, and thought the leaſt delay of compli- 
ance an act of rebellion. The pride of an author made 
this treatment inſufferable, and I thought any tyranny 
eaſier to be borne than that which took from me the uſe of 
my underſtanding. | x 

25>, My next patron was Eutyches the ſtateſman, who 
was wholly engaged in public affairs, and ſeemed to have 
no ambition but to be powerful and rich, 1 found his fa- 
vour more permanent than that of the others, for there was 
a certain price at which it might be bought; he allowed 
nothing to humour or to affection, but was always ready 
to pay liberally for the ſervice he required. | 

21. His demands were, indeed, very often ſuch as vir- 


tue could not eaſily conſent to gratify ; but virtue is not to 


be conſulted when men are to raiſe their fortunes by the fa- 
vour of the great. His meaſures were cenſured; I wrote 
is his defence, and was recompenſed with a- place. of 
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which the profits were never received by me without the 
pangs of remembering that they were the reward of wick- 
edneſs; a reward which nothing but that neceſſity, which 
the conſumption of my Little eſtate in theſe wild purſuits 
kid brought upon me, hindered me from throwing back 

in the face of my corruptor. rf 
22. At this time my uncle died without a will, and 1 
became heir to a ſmall fortune. I had reſolution to throw 
off the ſplengor which reproached me to myſelf, and re- 
tire to an humbler ſtate, in which I am now endeavouring 
to recover the dignity of virtue, and hope to make ſome 
reparation for my crimes and follies, by informing others, 
who may be led after the ſame pageants, that they are 
about to engage in a courſe of life, in which they are to 
purchaſe, by a thouſand miſeries, the privilege of repent- 
ance, | | Jam, &c. 8 
LL EvUBULUS, 
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What it is to ſee the World; ths Story of Meliſſa: 


RamBLER, No. 75. 


I, & diligence with which you endeavour to culti- 
| vate the knowledge of nature, manners, and 
life, will perhaps incline you to pay ſome regard to the 
obſervations of one who has been taught to know mankind 
by unwelcome information, and whole opinions are the re- 
ſult, not of ſolitary conjectures, but of practice and experi- 
ENCE, - | | | 
2. I was born to a large fortune, and bred to the know- 
ledge of thoſe arts which are ſuppoſed to accompliſh the. 
mind, and adorn the perſon of a woman. To theſe at- 
tainments, which cuſtom and education almoſt forced 
upcn me, I added ſame voluntary acquiſitions by the uſe 
of- Looks, and the converſation of that ſpecies of men 
when the ladies generally mention with terror and * 
5 20 on 
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fon under the name of ſcholars, but whom I have found 4 
harmleſs. and inoffenſive order of beings, not ſo much 
wiſer than ourſelves, but that they may receive as well as 
communicate knowledge, and more inclined to degrade 
their own character by cowardly ſubmiſſion, than to over- 
bear or oppreſs us with their learning or their wit. 

z. From theſe men, however, if they are by kind treat- 
ment encouraged to talk, ſomething may be gained, which 
embelliſhed with elegancy, and ſoftened by modeſty, will 
always add dignity and value to female converſation ; and 
from my acquaintance with the. bookiſh part of the world,. 
I derived many principles of judgment and maxims o 
prudence, by which I was enabled to draw upon myſelf 
the general regard in every place of concourſe or pleaſure. , 

4. My opinion was the great rule of approbation, mx 
remarks were remembered by thoſe who defired the ſecond, 
degree of fame, my mien was ſtadied, my dreſs was imi- 
tated, my letters were handed from one family to another, 
and read by thoſe who copied them as ſent to themſelves, 
my viſits were ſolicited as e and multitudes boaſted 
of an intimacy with Meliſſa, who had only ſeen me by ac- 
cident, whoſe familiarity had never proceeded © ns the 
exchange of a compliment, or return of a courteſy, < 
| 5. I ſhall make no ſeruple of. confeſſing that I was 
pleaſed with this univerſal veneration, becauſe I always 
conſidered it as paid to my intrinſic qualities and inſepara- 
ble merit, and very eaſily ' perſuaded myſelf, that fortune 
had no part in my ſuperiority. ; n 

6. When I looked upon my glaſs I ſaw youth and 
beauty, with health that might give me reaſon to hope 
their continuance : when I examined my mind, I found 
ſome ſtrength of judgment, and. fertility of fancy; and 
was told that every action was grace, and that every accent 
was perſuaſion.” . „ og IT 

7. In this manner my life paſſed. like a continual tri- 
umph amidſt acclamations, and envy, and courtſhip, and 
careſſes: to pleaſe Meliſſa was the general ambition, and 
every ſtratagem of artful 9 practiſed upon _ 
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To be flattered is grateful, even when we know that our 
| Praiſes are not believed by thoſe who pronounce them: for 
they prove, at leaſt, our power, and ſhew that our favour 
is valued, ſince it is purchaſed by the meanneſs of falſhood, 
8. But, perhaps, the flatterer is not often detected, for 
an honeſt mind is not apt to ſuſpect, and no one exerts the 
powers of diſcernment with much vigour when ſelf love 
favours the deceit. : | 
9. The number of adorers, and the perpetual diſtraction 

of my thoughts by new ſchemes of pleaſures, prevented 
mefrom liſtening to any of thoſe who croud in multitudes 
to give pirls advice, and kept me unmarried and- unen- 

ged to my twenty-ſeventh year, when as I was towering 
in all the pride of unconteſted excellency, with a face yet 
little impaired, and a mind hourly improving, the failure 
of a ſund, in which my money was placed, reduced me to 
a frugal competency, which allowed little beyond neatneſs 
and independence. © ; | 4443s 
10. 1 bore the diminution of my riches without any 
outrages of ſorrow, or puſillanimity of dejection. Indeed 
I did not know how much 1 had loſt, for having always 
heard and thought more of my wn and beauty, than of 
my fortune, it did not ſuddenly enter my imagination, that 
Meliſſa could fink beneath her eſtabliſhed rank, while her 
form and her mind continued the ſame ; that ſhe ſhould 
ceaſe to raiſe admiration but by ceaſing to deſerve it, or 
feel any ſtroke but from the hand of time. | 

11. It was in my pawer to have concealed the loſs, and 
to have married, by continuing the ſame N with 
all the credit of my original fortune; but I was not fo far 
ſunk in my eſteem, as to ſubmit to the baſeneſs of fraud, 
or to deſire any other recommendation than ſenſe and vir- 
tue. | a 4 31318» 7 l | 
134. I therefore diſmiſſed my equipage, ſold thoſe orna- 
ments which were become unfuitable to my new condition, 
and appeared among thoſe with whom I uſed to converſe 
with leſs glitter, but with equal fpirit. 

13. 1 — myſelf received at every viſit, with ſorrow 
beyond what is naturally felt for calamities in ä 
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have no part, and was entertained with condolence and 


conſolation, ſo frequently repeated, that my friends 


pla.nly conſulted rather their own gratification, than my 
relief. 


14. Some from that time refuſed my acquaintance, and 


forebore, without any provocation, to repay my viſits 3 
ſome viſited me, but after a longer interval than uſual, and 
every return was ſtill with more delay; nor did any of my 
female acquaint nces fail to introduce the mention of my 
misfortunes, to compare my preſent and former condition, 
to tell me how much it muſt trouble me to want the ſplen- 
dor which I became ſo well; to look at pleaſures, which 
] had formerly enjoyed, and to fink to a level with thoſe 
by whom I had been conſidered as moving in a higher 


ſphere, and who had hitherto approached me with reve- 


rence and ſubmiſſion, which I was. now no longer to ex- 
pect. 71 


15. Obſervations like theſe are commonly nothing 


better than covert inſults, which ſerve to give vent to the 
flatulence of pride, but they are now and then impru- 
dently uttered by honeſty and benevolence, and inflict pain 
where kindneſs is intended; I will, therefore, ſo far main- 
tainzgmy antiquated claim to politeneſs, as to venture the 
eſtabliſhment of this rule, that no one ought to remind 
another of misfortunes of which the ſufferer does not com- 
plain, and which there are no means propoled of alleviating. 

16. You have no right to excite thoughts which neceſla- 
rily give pain whenever they return, and which perhaps 


might not have revived but by abſurd and unſeaſonable 
compaſſion; It 


17. My endleſs train of lovers immediately withdrew, _ | 


without railing any emotions. The greater part had in- 
deed always profeſſed to court, as it is termed, upon the 


ſquare, had enquired my fortune, and offered ſettlements ; - 


theſe undoubtedly had a right to retire without cenſure, 
ſince they had openly treated for money, as neceſſary to 


their happineſs, and who can tell how little they wanted 


any other portion ? | 9 
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18. I have always thought the clamours of women un- 
reaſonable, who imagine themſelves injured becauſe the 
men who followed them upon the ſuppoſition of a greater 
fortune, reject them when they are diſcovered ro have leſs. 
I hhave never known any lady, who did not think wealth a 
title to ſome ſtipulations in her favour; and ſurely what is 
oe; by the poſſeſſion of money is juſtly forfeited by its 

S, / 

19. She that hay once demanded a ſettlement has al- 
lowed the importance of fortune ; and when the cannot 
ſhew pecuniary merit, why ſhouid ſhe think her cheapner 
obliged to purchaſe ? DER (34g) 

20. My lovers were not all contented with filent deſer- 
tion. Some of them revenged the neglect which they had 
formerly endured by wanton and ſuperfluous inſults, and 
endeavoured to mortify me by paying in my preſence , 
thoſe civilities to other ladies, which were once devoted 
only to me, . 

21. But as it had been my rule to treat men according to 
the rank of their intelle&, I had never ſuffered any one to 
waſte his life in ſuſpenſe who- could have employed it to 
better purpoſe, and had therefore no enemies but cox- 
combs, whoſe reſentment and reſpect were equally below 
my conſideration, | 

22. The only pain which I have felt ſrom degradation, 
3s the loſs of that influence which I have always exerted on 
the ſide of virtue, in the defence of innocence, and the aſ- 
ſertion of truth. I now find my opinions lighted, my 
ſentiments criticifed, and my arguments oppoſed by thoſe 
that uſed to liſten to me without reply, and ſtruggle to be 
_ firſt in expreſſing their conviction. | 

23. The female diſputants have wholly thrown off my 
authority, and if I endeavour to enforce my reafons by an 
appeal to the ſcholars that happen to be preſent, the 
wretches are-certain to pay their court by ſacrificing me 
and my ſyſtem to a finer gown, and 1 am every hour in- 
ſiulted with contradiftion by cowards, who could never find 
till lately that Meliſſa was liableto error. 
224 There are two perſons only whom J cannot charge 
wich having changed their conduct with my change of 


for- 
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fortune. One is an old curate, that has paſſed his life in 
the duties of his profeſſion, with great reputation for his 
knowledge and piety ; the other is a lieutenant of dragoons. 
The parſon made. no difficulty in the heighth of my ele- 
vation to check me when I was pert, and inſtruct me 
when I blundered ; and if there is any alteration, he. is 
now more timorous leſt his. freedom. ſhould. be thought 
rudeneſs, | 
25. The ſoldier never paid me any particular addreſſes, 
but very rigidly obſerved all the rules of politeneſs, which 
he is now ſo far from relaxing, that whenever he ſerves. 
tie tea, he obſtinately carries me the firſt diſh, in dehance 
of the frowns and whiſpers of the table. | 
26, This, Mr. Rambler, is 70 fee the world, It is im 
poſſible for thoſe that have only known affluence and pro- 
ſperity, to judge rightly of themſelves or others. The 
rich and the powerful live in a perpetual maſquerade, in 
which all about them wear borrowed characters; and we 
only diſcover in what eſtimation we are held, when we can 
no longer give hopes or fears. I am, &c. „ 
; | MELisSA,. 


On the Omniſcience and Omnipreſence of the Deity, 
together with the Immenſity of bis Works, © 
1 WAS yeſterday about ſun-ſet walking in the open 


fields, till the night inſenſibly fell upon me. I 
at firſt amuſed myſelf with all the richneſs and variety of 
colours, which appeared in the weſtern parts of heaven: 
in proportion as they faded away and went out, ſeveral 


ſtars and planets appeared one after another, till the whole 


firmament was in a glow. The blueneſs of the zther was 


_ exceedingly heightened and enlivened by the ſeaſon of the 


year, and by. the rays of all thoſe luminaries that paſſed 
through it. | | 8 
2. The Galaxy appeared in its moſt beautiful white. 
To complete the ſcene, the full moon roſe at length in 
that clouded majeſty, which Millon takes notice of, and 
opened to the eye a new picture of nature, which was i 
| | 16 more 
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more finely ſhaded, and diſpoſed among fofter lights, than 
that which the fun had before diſcovered to us. 
3. As I was ſurveying the moon walking in her bright- 
neſs, and taking her progreſs among the conſtellations, a 
thought roſe in me which I believe very often perplexes and 
- diſturbs men of ſerious and contemplative natures. David 
himſelf fell into it in that reſlection, Then I conſider the 
heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon and flars which 
thou haft ordained ; what is man that thou art mindful of 
him, and the fon of man that thou regardeſt him ! 
4. In the ſame manner when I conſidered that infinite 
hoſt of ſtars, or, to Tpeak more philoſophically, of ſuns, 
who were then ſhining upon me, with thoſe innumerable 
ſets of planets og worlds, which were moving round their 
reſpective funz ; when I ſtill enlarged the idea, and ſuppoſed 
another heaven of ſuns and worlds rifing ſtill above this 
which he had diſcovered, and theſe ſtill enlightened by a 
| ſuperior firmament of luminaries, which are planted at ſo 
great a diſtance, that they may appear to the inhabitants 
of the former as the ſtars do to us ; in ſhort, while I pur- 
ſued this thought, I could not but reflect on that little in- 
ſignificant figure which I myſelf bore amidſt the immenſity 
Kw Wetter Wh 2 

5. Were the ſun, which enlightens this part of the crea- 
tion, with all the hoſt of planetary worlds that move about 
him, utterly extinguiſhed and annihilated, they would not 
be miſſed, more than a grain of ſand upon the ſex ſhore, ' 
The ſpace they poſſeſs is ſo exceedingly little in compa- 
riſon of the whole, that it would ſcarce make a blank in 
the creation, The chafm would be imperceptible to an 
eye, that could take in the whole compaſs of nature, and 
*, paſs from one end of the creation to the other; as it is 
poſſible there may be ſuch a fenfe in ourſelves hereafter, 
vria creatures which are at preſent-more exalted than 
ourſelves. 44 | ; 30 

6. We ſee many ſtars by the help of glaſſes, which we 
do not diſcover with our naked eyes; and the finer our 
teleſcopes are, the more ſtill are our diſcoveries. Huyge- 
nivs Carries his thought ſo far, that he does not think it 
impoſſible there may be ſtars who'e light is not yet tra- 
velled down to us, fince their firſt creation. There is no 

| | 5 ; queſtion 
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queſtion but the univerſe has certain bounds ſet to it; but 
when we conſider that it is the work of infinite power, 
prompted by infinite goodneſs, with an infinite ſpace to 
exert itſelf in, how can our imagination ſet any bounds to 
it? | 7 
7. To return, therefore, to my firſt thought, I could 
not but look upon myſelf with fecret horror, as a bein 
that wa; not worth the ſmalleſt regard of one who had ſo 
great a work under his care and ſuperintendency. I was 
afraid of being overlooked amidſt the immenſity of nature, 
and loſt among that infinite variety of creatures, which in 
all probability ſwarm through all theſe immeaſurable re- 
gions of matter, | | 
In order to recover myſelf from this mortifying thought, 
TI conſidered that it took its riſe from thoſe narrow con- 
ceptions, which we are apt to maintain of the divine na- 
ture. We ourſelves cannot attend to many different ob- 
jets at the ſame time, If we are careful to inſpect ſome 
things, we muſt of courſe neglect others. dF, 
8. This imperfection which we obſerve in ourſelves is 
an imperfection that cleaves in ſome degree to creatures 
of the higheſt capacities, as they are creatures, that is, 
beings of finite and limited natures, The preſence of 
every created being is confined to a certain meaſure of 
ſpace, and conſequently his obſervation is ſtinted to a cer- 
tain number of objects. The ſphere in which we move, 
and act, and underſtand, is of a wider circumference to 
one creature than another, according as we riſe one above 
another in the ſcale of exiſtence. | : 
9. But the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has its circum- 
ference, When therefore we reflect on the divine nature, 
we are ſo uſed and accuſtomed to this imperteCtion in our- 
ſelves, that we cannot forbear in ſome meaſure aſcribing 
it to him in whom there is no ſhadow of imperfection.— 
Our reaſon indeed aſſures that his attributes are infinite, 
but the poorneſs of our conceptions 1s ſuch that it cannot 
forbear ſetting bounds to every thing it contemplates, till 
our reaſon comes again to our ſuccour, and throws down 
all thoſe little prejudices which riſe in us unawares, and 
are natural to the mind of man. | 
| 10. We 
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10. We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this melan- 
choly thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker in 
the multiplicity of his works, and the infinity of thoſe 
objects among which he ſeems to be inceſſantly employed, 
if we conſider, in the firſt place, that he is omnipreſent; 
and in the ſecond, that he is omniſcient. | 

If we conſider him in his omnipreſence: his being paſſes 
through, actuates and ſupports the whole frame of nature, 
His creation, and every part of it, is full of him. 

11. There is Lothing he has made, that is either ſo 
diſtant, ſo little, or ſo inconſiderable, which he does not 
eſſentially inhabit. His ſubſtance is within the ſubſtance 
of every being, whether material or immaterial, and as 
' Intimately preſent to it, as that being is to itſelf, It 
would be an imperfection in him, were he able to remove 
out of one place into another, or to withdraw himſelf from 
any thing he has created, or from any part of that ſpace 
which is diffuſed and ſpread abroad to infinity. In ſhort, 
to ſpeak of him in the language of the old philoſophers, 
he is a being whoſe. centre 1s every-where, and his cir- 
cumference no- where. | 3 

12. In the ſecond place, he is omniſcient as well as 
omnipreſent. His omniſcience indeed neceſſarily and na- 
turally flows from his omnipreſence. He cannot but be 
conſcious of every motion that ariſes in the whole material 
world, which he thus eſſentially pervades; and of every 
thought that is ſtirring in the intellectual world, to every 
part of which he is thus intimately united, Several mo- 
raliſts have conſidered the creation as the temple of God, 
which he has built with his own hands, and which is filled 
with his preſence. * 

13. Others have conſidered infinite ſpace as the recep- 
tacle, or rather the habitation of the Almighty : but the 
nobleſt and moſt exalted way of conſidering this infinite 
ſpace is that of Sir 1/aac Newton, who calls it the ſenſorium 
of the Godhead. Brutes and men have their /ex/or:o/a, or 
little /erſorrums, by which they apprehend the preſence and 
' perceive the actions of a few objects that lie contiguous 
to them. Their knowledge and apprehenſion turn within: 
a very narrow circle, But as God Almighty cannot but 

| | | | perceive 
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perceive and know every thing in which he reſides, inſi- 


- 


nite ſpace gives room to infinite knowledge, and is, as it 


were, an Organ to omniſcience. 


14. Were the ſoul ſeparate from the body, and with 


one glance of thought ſhould ſtart beyond the bounds of 
the creation; ſhould 1t for millions of years continue its 
progreſs through infinite ſpace with the ſame activity, it 


would ſtill find itfelf within the embraces of its Creator, 


and encompaſſed round with the immenſity of the God- 
head. While we are in the body he is not leſs preſent 
with us, becauſe he is concealed from us. Oh that I 
knew where I might find him! ſays, Job. Behold T go for- 


abard, but he is not there; and backward, but I cane 


perceive him : on the left hand, aubere he does work, but I ' 


cannit behold him he hideth himſelf on the right hand that 
I cannot fee him. In ſhort, reaſon as well as revelation aſ- 
ſures us, that he cannot be abſent from us, notwithſtand- 
ing he is undiſcovered by us. IS 

15. In this conſideration of God Almighty's omnipre- 
fence and omniſcience, every uncomfortable thought va- 
niſhes. He cannot but regard every thing that has being, 
eſpecially ſuch of his creatures who fear they are not re- 
garded by him. He is privy to all their thoughts, and 
to that anxiety of heart in particular, which is apt to 


trouble them on this occaſion: for, as it is impoſſible be 


ſhould overlook any of his creatures, ſo we may be con- 
fident that he regards, with an eye of mercy, thoſe who 
endeavour to recommend themſelves to his notice, and 
in unfeigned humility of heart*think themſelves unworthy 
that he ſhould be mindful of them. Ot | 


coctookopopdfojoohodhoge 
Molives to Piety and Virtue, drawn from the Om- 
niſcience and Omnipreſenct of the Deity. 
| SPECTATOR, No. gl. | 


1. IN your paper of Friday the gth inſtant, you had oc- 
caſion to conſider the ubiquity of the ** 
| and 
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and at the ſame time to ſhew, that as he is preſent to 
every thing, he cannot but be attentive to every thing, 


and privy to all the modes and parts of its exiftence ; or, 


in other words, that his omniſcience and omnipreſence 


are coexiitent, and run together through the whole infini- 
tude of ſpace. | 


2. This conſideration might furniſh us with many in- 


centives to deyotion, and motives to morality ; but as 
this ſubjeR has been handled by-ſeveral excellent writers, 
1 ſhall confider it in a light wherein I have not ſeen it 
placed by others, | 


Fir, How diſconſolate is the condition of an intellec- 
tual being who is thus preſent with his Maker, but at the 
ſame time receives no extraordinary benefit or advantage 
from this his preſence! - | | 

3. Secondly, How deplorable is the condition of an in- 
tellectual being, who feels no other effects from this his 
preſence, but ſuch as proceed from divine wrath and in- 
dignation ! . | 5 

Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that intellec- 
tual being, who is ſenfible of his Maker's preſence from 
the ſecret effects of his mercy and loving-kindnefs ! 

4. Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of an intel- 
lectual being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, but at 
the ſame time reccives no extraordinary benefit or advan- 


tage from this his preſence ! Every particle of matter is 


actuated by this Almighty Being which paſſes through it. 
The heavens and the earth, the ſtars aud planets, move 
and gravitate by virtue of this great principle within them. 


All the dead parts of nature are invigorated by the pre- 


ſence of their Creator, and made capable of exerting their 
reſpective qualities. n E | 

5- The ſeveral inſtincts in the brute creation do like- 
wiſe operate and Work towards the ſeveral ends which are 
agreeable to them, by this divine energy, Man only, who 
does not co-operate with his holy ſpirit, and is unatten- 


tive to his preſence, receives none of theſe advantages from 


it, which are perfe&Qive of his nature, and neceſſary to his 


well-being. The divinity is with him, and in him, and 
every where about him, but of no advantage to 3 : 


— — 
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6. It is the ſame thing to a man without relipion, as if 
there were no God in the wofld. It is indeed impoſſible 
for an infinite Being to remove himſelf from any of his 
creatures; but though he cannot withdraw his efſence from 
us, which would argue an imperfection in him, he can 
withdraw from us all the joys and conſolations of it. His 
preſence may perhaps be neceſſary to ſupport us in our 
exiſtence ; but he may leave this our exiſtence to itſelf, 
with regard to our happineſs or miſery.” 

7, For, in this ſenſe, he may caſt us away from his pre- 
ſence, and take his holy ſpirit from us. 'This ſingle con- 
fideration one would think ſufficient to make us open our 
hearts to all thoſe infuſions of joy and gladneſs which are 
ſo near at hand, and ready to be poured in upon us ; eſpe- 
cially when we conſider, ſecondly, the deplorable condition 
of an intellectual being who feels no other effects from his 
Maker's preſence, but ſuch as proceed ſrom divine wrath 
and indignation |! 

8. We may aſſure ourſelves, that the great Author of 
Nature will not always be as one, who is indifferent to any 
of his creatures. Thoſe who will not feel him in his- 
love will be ſure at length to feel him in his diſpleaſure. 
And how dreadful is the condition of that creature, who 
is only ſenſible of the being of his Creator by what he 
ſuffers from him ! He is as eſſentially preſent in hell as in 
heaven; but the inhabitants of thoſe accurſed places 
behold him only in his wrath, and ſhrink within the 
flames to conceal themſelves from him. It is not in the 
power of imagination to conceive the fearful effects of 
Omnipotence incenſed. | | 

9. But I ſhall only conſider the wretchedneſs of an in- 
tellectual being, who, in this life, lies under the diſplea- 
ſure of him, that at all times, and in all places, is inti- 
mately united with him. He is able to diſquiet the ſoul, 
and vex it in all its faculties. He can hinder any of the 
greateſt comforts of life from refreſhing us, and give an 
edge to every one of its ſlighteſt calamities. n 

10. Who then can bear the thought of being an out- 
caſt from his preſence, that is, from the comforts of it, or 
of feeling it only in its terrors ? How pathetic is that ex- 

0 c Ny poſtulation 
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poſtulation of Jch, when, for the real trial of his patience, 
he was made to look upon himſelf in this deplorable con- 
dition! Why haſt thou ſet me as a mark againſt thee, ſo that 
1 am become a burden to my/elf ? Bug thirdly, how happy is 
the condition of that intellectual being, who is ſenſible of 
bis Maker's preſence from the ſecret effects of his mercy 
and loving-kindneſs! _. 4 © 
11, The bleſſed in heaven behold him face to face, 
that 1s, are as ſenſible of his preſence as we are of the 
5 of any perſon whom we look upon with our eyes, 
There is doubtleſs a faculty in ſpirits, by which they ap- 
prehend one another, as our ſenſes do material objects; 
and there 1s no queen but our ſouls, when they are diſ- 
embodied, or placed in glorified bodies, will by this 
faculty, in whatever ſpace they reſide, be always ſenſible 

of the divine preſence. | 
= 12. We who have this veil of fleſh ſtanding between 
| vs and the world of ſpirits, muſt be cantent . — the 
ſpirit of God is preſent with us, by the effects which he 
produceth in us. Our outward ſenſes are too groſs to ap- 
prehend him; we may however taſte and ſee how gra- 
cious he is, by his influence upon qur minds, by thoſe vir- 
. tuous thoughts which he awakens in us, by thoſe ſecret 
comforts — refreſhments which he conveys into our ſouls, 
and by thoſe raviſhing joys and inward ſatisfactions which 
are perpetually ſpringing up, and diffuſing themſelves 

among all the thoughts of good men. 

13. He is lodged in our very eſſence, and is as a foul 
within the ſoul to irradiate its underſtanding, rectify its 
will, purify its paſſions, and enliven all the powers of man. 
How happy. therefore is an intellectual being, who by 
prayer and meditation, by virtue and good works, opens 
this communication between God and his own foul! Tho 
the whole creation frowns upon hun, and all nature looks 
| black about him, he has his light and ſupport within him, 
that are able to chear his mind, and bear him up in the 

midſt of all thoſe horrors which encompaſs him. 
; 134. He knows that his helper is at hand, and is always 

| 
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nearer to him than any thing elſe can be, which is capable I, 
of annoying or terrifying him, In the midſt of calumny Kn 
* | ; - * - Or 
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or contempt, he attends to that Being who whiſpers bet- 
ter things within his ſoul, and whom he looks upon as 
his defender, his glory and the hfter up of his head. In 
his deepeſt ſolitude and retirement, he knows that he is in 
company with the greateſt of beings; and perceives with- 
in himſelf ſuch real ſenſations of his preſence, as are more 
delightful than any thing that can be met with in the con- 
verſations of his creatures. | 

15. Even in the hour of death, he conſiders the pains 
of his diſſolution to be nothing elſe but the breaking 
down of that partition, which ſtands betwixt his ſoul and 
the fight of that Being who is always preſent with him, and 
is about to maniſeſt itſelf to him in fullneſs of joy. 3%} 

16. If we would be thus happy and thus ſenſible of our 
Maker's preſence, from the ſecret effects of his mercy and 
goodneſs, we muſt keep ſuch a watch over-all our 
thoughts, that, in the language of the ſcripture, his ſoul . 
may have pleaſure in us. We muſt take care not to 
grieve his holy ſpirit, and endeavour to make the medita- 
tions of our hearts always acceptable in his fight, that he 
may delight thus to reſide and dwell in us, 

17. The light of nature could direct Seneca to this doc- 
trine, in a very remarkable paſſage among his epiſtles; 
Sacer ineſt in nobis ſpiritus, bonorum malorumgue cuſtos et ob- 
fervator ; et quemadmodum nos illum tractamus, ita et ille nos. 
There is a holy ſpirit reſiding in us, who watches and ob- 

* ſerves both good and evil men, and will treat us after 
* the ſame manner that we treat him.“ But I ſhall con- 
clude this diſcourſe with thoſe more emphatical words in 
divine revelation. Fa man love me, he will keep my words ; 
end my Father auill lowe him, and we will come unto hints, 
and make our abade with him. 


Reflections on the Third Heaven. 
Srrcrarox, No. 580. 


1. J Conſidered in my two laſt letters, that awful and 
tremendous ſubject, the ubiquity or omnipre-- 


ſence of the Divine Being. I have ſhewn that he is equally 
>, Pre 


\ 
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preſent in all places throughout the whole extent of in. 
finite ſpace. This doctrine is ſo agreeable to reaſon, that 
we meet with it in the writings of the enlightened 
heathens, as I might ſhew at large, were it not already 
done by other hands. But though the Deity be thus 
 eſſeatially preſent through all the immenſity of ſpace, 
there is one part of it in which he diſcbvers himſelf in a 
moſt tranſcendent and viſible glory. | 
2. This is that place which is marked out in ſcriptire 
under the different appeilations of Paradiſe, the third 
Bea ven, the throne of Ged and the habitation of his glory. It 
is here where the glorified body of our Saviour reſides, 
and where all the celefiial hierarchies, and the innumer- 
able hoſts of angels, are repreſented as perpetually ſur- 
rounding the ſeat of God with hallelujahs and hymns of 
praiſe. | This is that preſence of God which ſome of the 
divines call his glorious, 'and others his majeſtic preſence, 
3. He is indeed as effentially preſent in all other places 
as in this; but it is here where he reſides in a ſenſible 


magnifcence, and in the midſt of all thoſe ſplendors 


which can affect the imagination of created beings, 

It is very remarkable that this opinion of God Al- 
mighty's preſence in heaven, whether diſcovered by the 
light of nature, or.by a general tradition from our firſt 
parents, prevails among all the nations of the world, 
* e different notions they entertain of the God- 
head. Bed 
4. If you look into Homer, that is, the moſt antient of 
the Greek writers, you ſee the ſupreme power ſeated in 
the heavens, and encompaſſed with inferior deities, 
among whom the muſes are repreſented as ſinging inceſ- 
ſantly about his throne. Who does not here ſee the main 
ſtrokes and outlines of this great' truth we are ſpeaking 
. ITS Feber | 

5. The ſame doctrine is ſhadowed out in many other 
heathen authors, though at the ſame time, like ſeveral 
other revealed traths, daſhed and adulterated with 
a mixture of fables and human inventions. But to pals 


over the notions of the Greeks and Romans, thoſe more 
. ik ; | + enlightened 
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enlightened parts of the pagan world, we find there is 
ſcarce a people among the late diſcovered nations who are 
not trained up in an opinion that heaven is the habitation 
of the divinity whom they worſhip. 

6. As in Solomon's temple there was the Sanctum Sanc- 
torum, in which a viſible glory appeared among the figures 
of the cherubims, and into which none but the high- 
prieſt himſelf was permitted to enter, after having made 
an atonement for the fins of the people; ſo if we con- 
fider this whole creation as one great temple, there is in 
it the Holy of Holies, into which the high-prieſt of our 
ſalvation entered, and took his place among angels and 
archangels, after having made a propitiation for the fins 

of mankind. .* _ | , 

7. With how much ſkill muſt the throne of God be 

erected ? With what glorious deſigns 1s that habitation 

beautified, which is contrived and built by him who in- 
ſpired Hiram with wiſdom ? How great muſt. be the 
majeſty of that place, where the whole art of creation has 
been employed, and where God has choſen to ſne him- 
ſelf in the moſt magnificent manner? What muſt be the 
architecture of infinite power under the di- ection of divine 
wiſdom ? A ſpirit cannot but be tranſported after an in- 
effable manner with the ſight of thoſe objects, which 
were made to affect him by that Being who knows the in- 
ward frame of a ſoul, and how to pleaſe and raviſh it in 
all its moſt ſecret powers and faculties. | | 

8. It is to this majeſtic preſence of God, we may apply 

thoſe beautiful expreſſions in holy writ : Behold even 10 
the moon, and it ſhineth net; yea the*ſtars are not pure in 

his fight. The light of the ſun, and all the glories of the 

world in which we live, are but as weak and fickly glim- 
merings, or rather darkneſs itſelf, in compariſon of thoſe 

ſplendors which encompaſs the throne of God. L 

9. As the glory of this place is tranſcendent beyond 
imagination, ſo probably is the extent of it. There 1s 
light behind light, and glory within glory. How far 
that ſpace may reach, in which God thus appears tw per- 
fect majefly,-we cannot poſſibly conceive. Though it is 
not infinite, it may be indefinite; and though Mot im- 

| meaſurable | 


made perfect! 
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meaſurable in itſelf, it may be ſo with regard to any 


created eye or imagination. If he has made theſe lower 
regions of matter ſo inconceivably wide and magnificent 


for the habitation of mortal and periſhable beings, how 


1 great may we ſuppoſe the courts of his houſe to he, where 


e makes his reſidence in a more eſpecial manner, and 


diſplays himſelf in the fulneſs of his glory, among an 


innumerable company of angels, and ſpirits of juſt men 


10. This is certain that our imaginations cannot be 


1 raiſed too high, when we think on a place where omni- 


potence and omniſeience have ſo ſignally exerted them- 
ſelves, becauſe that they are able to produce a ſcene jn- 
finitely more great and glorious than what we are able to 


imagine. 


11. It is not impoſſible but at the conſummation of all 
things, theſe outward apartments of nature, which are 
now ſuited to thoſe beings who inhabit them, may be 


taken in and added to that glorious place of which I am 


here ſpeaking ; and by that means made a proper habira- 
tion for beings who are exempt from mortality, and cleared 
of their imperfections: for ſo the ſcripture ſeems to inti- 


mate when it ſpeaks of new heavens and of a new earth, 


wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. | 
12. I have only conſidered this glorious place with re- 
gard'to the ſight and imagination, though it is highly 


. probable that our other ſenſes may here likewiſe enjoy 


their higheſt gratifications. There is nothing which more 
raviſhes and tranſports the ſoul, than harmony ; and we 
have great reaſon to believe, from the deſcription of this 


place in holy ſcripture, that this is one of the enter- 


tainments of it. | | | 
13. And if the ſoul of man can be {© wonderfully af- 
fected with thoſe ſtrains of muſic, which human art is 
capable of producing, how much more will it be raiſed 
and elevated by thoſe, in which is exerted the whole 
wer of harmony ! 'The ſenſes are faculties of the human 


Foul, though they cannot be employed, during this our 
vital union, without proper inſtruments in the body. 


14. Why 
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14. Why therefore ſhould we exclude the ſatisfaction 
of theſe faculties, which we find by experience are inlets 
of great pleaſure to the ſoul, from among thoſe enter- 
tainments which are to make-up our happineſs hereafter ? 
Why ſhould we ſuppoſe that our hearing and ſeeing will 
not be gratified by thoſe objects which are moſt agree- 
able to them, and which they cannot meet with in theſe 
lower regions of nature; objects, which neither eye hath 
 ſetn, nor ear heard, nor can it enter into the heart of man to 
conceive ? | 

15. [ knew à man in Chriſt (ſays St. Paul, ſpeaking of 
himſelf) above fourteen years ago ( whetber in the body, I 
cannot tell; or whether out of the body I cannot telle 
God knoweth )- ſuch a one caught up to the third heaven. 
And I knew ſuch a man, (whether in the body or out of 
the body, 1 cannot tell: God knowjeth) how that he was 
caught up into paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable words, which 
it is not poſſible for a man to utter, 

16. By this is meant that what he heard was ſo infinitely 
different from any thing which he had heard in this 
world, that it was impoſſible to expreſs it in ſuch words as 
might convey a notion of it to his hearers, 1 

It is very natural for us to take delight in inquiries con- 
cerning any foreign country, where we are ſome time or 
other to make our abode; and as we all hope to be ad- 
mitted into this glorious place, it is both Jaudable and 
uſeful curioſity, to get what information we can of it, 
while we make uſe of revelation for our guide, 

17. When theſe everlaſting doors ſhall be opened to us, 
we may be ſure that the pleaſures and beauties of this place 
will init Wanda our preſent hopes and expecta- 
tions, and that the glorious appearance of the throne of 
God will riſe infinitely beyond whatever we are able to 
conceive of it, We might here entertain ourſelves with 
many other ſpeculations on this ſubject, from thoſe ſeveral 
hints which we find of it in the holy ſcriptures ;. as 
whether there may not be different manſions and apart-.. 
ments of glory, to beings of different natures ; whether, 
as they excel one another in perfection, they are not ad- 
mitted nearer to the throne of the Almighty, and enjoy 
greater manifeſtations of his preſence, _ 

18. Whether 
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18. Whether there are not ſolemn times and occaſions, 
when all the multitude of heaven celebrate the preſence 
. of their Maker, in more extraordinary forms of praiſe and 
adoration ; as Adam, though he had continued in a ſtate 
of innocence, would; in the opinion of our divines, have 
kept holy the Sabbath-day, in a more particular manner 
than any other of the ſeven. Theſe, and the like ſpecu- 
| lations, we may very innocently indulge, ſo long as we 
make uſe of them to inſpire us with a deſire of becoming 
inhabitants of this delightful place. | 
19. L have in this, and in two foregoing letters, treated 
on the moſt ſerious ſubject that can employ the mind of 
man, the omnipreſence of the Deity; a ſubje& which, if 
2 ſhould never depart from our meditations. We 
haue conſidered the Divine Being, as he inhabits infinitude, 
as he dwells among his works, as he is preſent to the 
mind of man, and as he diſcovers himſelf in a more glo- 
rious manner among the regions of the bleſt. Such a con- 
ſideration ſhould be kept awake in us at all times, and ii 
all places, and poſſeſs our minds with a perpetual awe and 
reverence. ; 
20. It ſhould be interwoven with all our thoughts and 
perceptions, and become one with the conſciouſneſs « 
our own being. It is not to be reflected on in the cold 
neſs of philo ophy, but ought to ſink us into the lowel 
proſtration before him, who is ſo aſtoniſhingly great, wor 
derful, and holy, : N 


© | efpcfocforfoofoofockocfocioofo 
The preſen! Life to be conſidered only as it may cos 
duce to the happineſs of a future one. 


. SyECTATOR, No. 57 
"ifs A Lewd young fellow ſeeing an aged hermit go if 
4 him barefoot, Farher, ſays he, you are in a v1] 
miſerable condition, if there is not another wvorld. True, iu 
aid the hermit ; but quhat is thy condition if there is] Mi 
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is a creature deſigned for two different ſtates of being. or 
rather, for two different lives. His firſt life is ſhort and 
tranſient; his ſecend permanent and laſting. 

2. The queſtion we are all concerned in is this, in 
which of theſe two lives is-our chief intereſt to make our- 
ſelves happy ? or in other words, whether we ſhould en- 
deavour to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures and gratifica- 
tions of a life which is uncertain and precarious, and at 
its utmoſt length of a very inconſiderable duration; or to 
ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures of a life that is fixed and 
ſettled, and will never end ? Every man, _ the firſt 
hearing of this queſtion, knows very well which fide of it 1 
he ought to cloſe with. ; 44% 10 

3. But however right we are in theory, it is plain that in 
practice we adhere to the wrong ſide of the queſtion. We 
make proviſions for this life as though it were never to 
have an end, and for the other life as though it were never 
to have a beginning. LS x 

Should a ſpirit-of ſuperior rank, who is a ſtranger to 
human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, and 
take a ſarvey of its inhabitants, what would his notions of 
us be? 2 | | 88 

4. Would not he think that we were a ſpecies of beings 
made for quite different ends and purpoſes than what we 
really are? Muſt not he imagine that we were placed in 
this world to get riches and honours ? Would not he think 
that it was our duty to toil after wealth, and ſtation, and 
title? Nay, would not he believe we were forbidden po- 
verty, by threats of eternal puniſhment, and enjoined to 
ies our pleaſures under-pain of damnation? He would 
certainly imagine that we were influenced by a ſcheme of 
duties quite oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed preſcribed 
to us 
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5. And truly, according to ſuch an imagination,” he 
muſt conclude that we are a ſpecies of the moſt obedient 
creatures in the univerſe; that we are conſtant to our duty; 1 
and that we keep a ſteady eye on the end for which we 
were ſent hither, - SS a | ; 
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But how great would be his aſtoniſhment, when he 
"learnt that we were beings not deſigned to exiſt in this 
world above threeſcore and ten years; and that the greateſ 
part of this buſy ſpecies fall ſhort even of that age? 

6, How would he be loſt in horror and admiration, 


when he ſhould know that this ſet of creatures, who lay 


out all their endeavours for this life, which ſcarce deſerves 
the name of exiſtence, when I ſay, he ſhould know that 
this ſet of creatures are to exiſt to all eternity in another 
life, for which they make no preparations ? . 
7. Nothing can be a greater diſgrace to reaſon than 
that men, who are perſuaded of theſe two different fates 
of being, ſhould be perpetually employed in providing for 
a life of threeſcore and ten years, and neglecting to make 
proviſion for that, which, after many myriads of years, 
will be ſtil new, and ſtill beginning; eſpecially when we 
conſider that our endeavoufs for making ourſelves great, 
or rich, or honourable, or whatever elſe we place our hap- 
pineſs in, may, after all, prove unſucceſsful ; whereas, if 
we conſtantly and fincerely endeavour to make ourſelves 
happy in the other life, we are ſure that our endeavours 
will tucceed, and that we ſhall not be diſappointed of oy 
h ope. 7 | 1 | | 
8. The following queſtion is ſtarted by one of the 
ſchoolmen. Suppoling the whole body of the earth were 
a great ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that a ſingle 
grain or particle of this ſand ſhould be annihilated every 
thouſand years. Suppoſing then that you had it in your 
choice to be happy all the while this prodigious maſs of 
ſand was ren by this flow method till there was 
not 2 grain of it left, on condition you were to be miſera- 
ble for ever after ; or ſuppoſing that you might be happy 
for ever after, on condition you would be miſerable till the 
whole maſs'of ſand were thus annihilated at the rate of one 
" ſand in a thouſand years: which of theſe two caſes would 
you make your choice? | 
9. It muſt be confeſſed in this caſe, ſo many thouſands 
of years are to the imagination as à kind of eternity, 
though in reality they do not bear ſo great a proportion to 
that duration Which is to follow them, as an unit does 2 
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the greateſt number which you can put together in figures» 
or as one of thoſe ſands to the ſuppoſed heap. Reaſon 
therefore tells us, without any manner of hefitation, which 
would be the better part in this choice. 

10. However, as I have before intimated, our reaſon 
mightin ſuch a caſe be ſo overſet by the imagination, as to 
diſpoſe ſome perſons to fink under the conſideration of the 
great length of the firſt part of this duration, and of the 
great diſtance of that ſecond duration, which is to ſucceed 
it, The mind, I ſay, might give itſelf up to that happi- 
neſs which is at hand, conſidering that it is ſo very near, 
and that it would laſt ſo very long. 

11. But when the choice we actually have before us, is 
this, whether we will chuſe to be happy for -the ſpace of 
only threeſcore and ten, nay, perhaps of only twenty or 

ten years; I might ſay of only a day or an hour, and mi- 
ſerable to all eternity ; or, on the contrary, miſerable for 
this ſhort term of years, and happy for a whole eternity ; 
what words are ſufficient to expreſs that folly and want of 
conſideration which in ſuch a caſe makes a wrong choice? 

12. I here put the caſe even at the worſt, by ſuppoſing 
(what ſeldom happens) thata courſe of virtue makes us 
miſerable in this life: but if we ſuppoſe {as it generally 
happens) that virtue will make us more happy-even in this 
life than a contrary courſe of vice; how can we ſufficiently 
admire the ſtipidity or madneſs of thoſe perſons who are 
capable of making ſo abſurd a choice ? 

13. Every wiſe man, therefore, will conſider this life 
only as1t may conduce to the happineſs of the other, and 
chearfully ſacrifice the pleaſures o a few years to thoſe of 
an eternity. $37.3 . , 
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On the Immortality of the Soul. 
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0 1. 1 WAS yeſterday walking alone in one of my friend's 
0 woods, and loſt myſelf in it very agreeably, as I 
ic was running over in my mind the ſeyeral arguments that 

e eltabliſh 
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eſtabliſh this great point, which is the baſis of morality» 
and the ſource of all the pleaſing hopes and ſecret joys that 
can ariſe in the heart of a reaſonable creature. | 
2. I conſidered thoſe ſeveral proofs drawn, Firſt, from 
the nature of the ſoul itſelf. and particularly its immateri. 
ality ; which, though not abſolutely neceflary to the eter. 
' nity of its duration, has, I think, been evinced to almoſt 
a demonſtration. 5 

Secondly, from its paſſions and ſentiments, as particu- 
larly from its love of exiſtence, its horror of annihilation, 
and its hopes of unmortality. with that ſecret ſatisfaction 
which it finds in the practice of virtue, and that uneaſineſi 
which follows in it upon the commiſſion of vice. 

3. Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Being, 
whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom ard veracity, are all con- 
cerned an this point. * 

But among theſe and other excellent arguments for the 
immortality of the ſou], there is one drawn from the perpe- 
tual progreſs of the ſoul to its perfection, without a poſ- 
ſibility of ever arriving at it; which is a hint that I do not 
remember to have ſeen opened and umproved by others who 
have written on this ſubject, though it ſeems to me to carry 
a very great weight with it. 

. How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the 
foul which is capable of ſuch immenſe perfections, and of 
receiving new improvements to all eternity, ſhall fail away 
into nothing almoſt as ſoon as it is created? Are ſuch abt: 
littes made for no purpoſe ? A brue arrives at a point of 
peifection that he can never paſs : in a few years he has all 
the endowments he is capable of ; and were he to live ten 
thcuſand more, would be the ſame thing he is at preſent. 

5. Were a human ſoul thus at a ſtand in her accompliſh- 
ments, were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable 
of farther enlargements, I could imagine it might fall 
away inſenſibly, and drop at once into a ſtate of annihila- 
t. on. 

6. But can we believe a thinking being that is in a per- 
xetual progreſs of improvements, and travelling on 
t:om perfection to perfection, after having juſt er 

| a Py roa 
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0 abroad into the works of its Creator, and made a fe- diſ- 
coveries of his infinite goodneſs, wiſdom, and power, 
muſt periſh at her firſt ſetting opt, and in the very begin- 


| ning of her enquiries ? 

; A man conſidered in his preſent ſtate ſeems only ſent 

into the world to propagate his kind. He provides himſelf 

; with a ſucceſſor, aad immediately quits his pot to make 

room for him. 

5 — — Heres 

g Hæredem alterius, velut unda ſuperwenis undam. 5 

ö a * Fon. Ep. 2. I. 2. v. 175. 

Heir crowds heir, as in a rolling flood | | 

Wave urges wave. CREECH, 


7. He does not ſeem born to enjoy life, but to deliver it 
down to others. This is not ſurpriſing to confider in ani- 
mals, which are formed for our uſe, and can finiſh their 
buſineſs in a ſhoxt life. The filk-v orm, after having ſpun 
her taſk, lays her eggs, and dies. But a man can never 


to ſubdue his paſſions, eſtabliſh his ſonl in virtue, and come 


the ſtage. | 
8. Would an infinitely wiſe Being make ſuch glorious 
creatures for ſo mean a purpoſe ?. can he delight iu the 


reaſonable beings. ? would he give us talents that are not 
to be exerted ? capacities that are never to be gratifed ? 


works, in'the formation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nurſery for the next, and believing that the 
ſeveral generations of rational creatures, hich riſe up and 
diſappear in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are only to receive their 
* firſt rudiments of exillence here, and afrer» ards to be 
tranſplanted into a more friendly climate, v here they may 

ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity ? 7 ED, 
9. There is not, in my opinion, a more pleaſing. and 
triumphant conſideration in religion than this of the per- 
petual progreſs which the ſoul makes towards the perfee- 
tion of its nature, without ever arriving at a period- in it, 
To look upon the ſoul as going on from ſtrength to 
Arength, to conſider that 1 is to ſhine for ever with new 
3 ; 20. 
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have taken in his full meaſure of kno- ledge, has not time 


up to the perfection of his nature, before he is hurried of 


production of ſuch abortive intelligences, ſuch ſhort-lived 
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How can we find that wiſdom which fhines through all his 
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acceſſions of glory, and brighten to all eternity; that ſhe 
will be fall adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to 

knowledge; carries in it ſomething wonderfully agree- 
able to that ambition which is natural to the mind of 
man. Nay, it muſt be a proſpe& pleaſing to God himſelf, 
to ſee his creation for ever beautifying his eyes, and draw- 
ing nearer to him, by greater degrees of reſemblance. _ 

10. Methinks this fingle conſideration, of the progreſs 
of a finite ſpirit to perfection, will be ſufficient to extin- 
guiſh all envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in ſu- 
perior. . That cherubim, which now appears as a God to 
a human ſoul, knows very well that the period will come 
about in eternity, when the human ſoul ſhall be as perfect 
as he himſelf now is: nay; when ſhe ſhall look down 
upon that degree of perfection as much as ſhe now falls 
mort of it. It is true, the higher nature ſtill advances, 
and by that means preſerves his diſtance and ſuperiority 
in the ſcale of being; but he knows that, how high ſo- 
ever the ſtation is of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, 
the inferior nature will at length mount up to it, and 

- thine forth in the ſame degree of glory. 

11. With what aſtoniſhment and veneration may we 
look into our own ſouls, where there are ſuch hidden ſtores 
of virtue and knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted faurces of per- 
fection! We know not yet what we ſhall be, nor will it 
ever enter into the heart of man to conceive the glory that 
will be always in reſerve for him. The ſoul conſidered 
with its Creator, is like one of thoſe mathematical lines 
that may draw nearer to another for all eternity, without 
a poſſibility of touching it: and can there be a thought 
ſo tranſporting, as to conſider ourſelves in theſe perpetual 
approaches to him, who is not only the ſtandard of per- 
fection, but of happineſs ! 74 : 


7 {6 cpofoojpokdpdpotodppotortoctootooto 
On the Animal World, and the Scale of Beings. 
| | 1 Srreraron, No. 519. 
E ee there is a great deal of pleaſure in con- 
| templating the material world, by which I mean 
that ſyſtem of bodies into which nature has ſo curiouſly 
FAY 2447 41 £ : wrought 
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wrought the maſs of dead matter, with the ſeveral rela- 
tions which thole bodies bear to one another; there is 
ſtill, methinks, ſomething more wonderful and ſurpriſing 
in contemplations on the world of life, by which I mean 
all thoſe animals with which every part of the univerſe is 
furniſhed. The material world is only the ſhell of the 
univerſe : the world of life are its inhabitants. 

2. If we conſider thoſe parts of the material world 
which lie the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſubjeC to 
our obſervations and enquiries, it is amazing to conſider 
the infinity of animals with which it is ſtocked. Every 
part of matter is peopled: every green leaf ſwarms with 
inhabitants. There is ſcarce a ſingle humour in the body, 
of a man, or of any other animal, in which our glaſſes do 
not diſcover myriads of living creatures, | 

3. The ſurface of animals is alſo covered with other 
animals, which are in the fame manner the baſis of other 
animals that live upon it; nay, we find in the molt ſolid 
bodies, as in marble itſelf, innumerable cells and cavi- 
ties, that are crowded with ſuch imperceptible inhabitants, 
as are too little for the naked eye to — On the 
other hand, if we look into the more bulky parts of nature, 
we ſee the ſeas, lakes, and rivers, teeming with num berleſs 
kinds of living creatures; we find every mountain and 
marſh, wilderneſs and wood, plentiſuliy ſtocked with 
birds and beaſts, and every part of matter affording 
proper neceſſaries and conveniencies for the livelihood 
of multitudes which inhabit it. | 

4. The author of the Plarality of Worlds draws a very 
good argument from this conſideration, for the peopling of. 
every planet; as indeed it ſeems very probable from the 
analozy of reaſon, that if no part of matter, which we 
are acquainted with, lies waſte and uſeleſs, thoſe great 
bodies, which are at ſach a diſtance from us, ſhould not 
be deſert and unpeopled, but rather that they ſhould be 
furniſhed with beings adapted to their reſpective ſituation. 

5. Exiſtence is a bleſſing to thoſe beings only which are 
endowed with perception, and 1s in a manner thrown 
away upon dead matter, any farther than as it is ſub- 
iervient to beings which are conſcious of their exiſtence. 

; K 4 Accordingly 
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Accordingly we find, from the bodies which lie under our 
obſervation, that matter 1s only made as the baſis and 
ſupport of animals, and that there is no more of the one, 
than what is neceſſary for the exiſtence of the other. 

5. Infinite goodneſs is of ſo communicative a nature, 
that it ſeems to delight in the conferring of exiſtence upon 
every degree of perceptive being. As this is a ſpecula. 
tion, which I have often purſued with great pleaſure to 
+ myſelf, I ſhall enlarge further upon it, by conſidering 
that part of the ſcale of beings which comes within our 
knowledge. : 

7. There are ſome living creatures which are raiſed but 
Juſt above dead matter. To mention only that ſpecies of 
ſhell-fiſh, which are formed in the faſhion of a cone, that 
grow to the ſurface of ſeveral rocks, and immediately die 
upon their being ſevered from the place where they grow; 
there are many other ereatures but one remove from 
theſe, which have no other ſenſe beſides that of feeling 
and tate, Others have ſtill an additional one of hearing; 
others of ſmell; and others of ſight. 2 oa 

8. It is wonderful to obſerve, by what a gradual pro- 
greſs the world of life advances —— a prodigious 
variety of ſpecies, before a creature is formed that is com- 
plete in all its ſenſes; and even among theſe there 1s ſuch 
a different degree of perfection in the ſenſe which one 
animal enjoys beyond what appears in another, though 
the ſenſe in different animals be diſtinguiſnhed by the ſame 
common denomination, it ſeems almoſt of a different 

nature. . | 

9. If after this we lock into the ſeveral perſections of 
cunning and ſagaci y, or what we generally call inſtinct, 
we find them riſing after the ſame manner eee 
one above another, and receiving additional improve- 
ments, according to the ſpecies in which they are im- 
planted. This progreſs in nature is ſo very gradual, that 
the moſt perfect of an inferior ſpecies comes very near 
to the moſt imperfect of that which is imme. iately 
above it. n E | 

10. The exuberant and overflowing goodneſs of the 
Supreme Being, whoſe mercy extends to all his wy 1 

Tons * plainly 
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plainly ſecn, as I have before hinted, from his having 
made ſo very little matter, at leaſt what falls within our 


knowledge, that does not warm with liſe: nor is his 


goodneſs leſs ſeen in the diverſity,. than in the multitude 
of living creatures, Had he only made one ſpecies of 
animals, none of the reſt would have enjoyed the happi- 
neſs of exiſtence; he has therefore /p-rified in his 
creation every degree of life, every capa.uty of being. 


11. The whole chaſm of nature, hom a plant to a 


man, is filled up with divers kinds of creatures, riſing 
one over another, by ſuch a gentle and eaſy aſcent, that 
the little tranſitions and deviations from one ſpecies to 
another are almoſt inſenſible. This intermediate ſpace is 
ſo well huſbanded and managed, that there 15 ſcarce 
a degree of perception which does not appear in ſome one 
part of the world of life. Is the goodneſs, or wiſdom of 
the Divine Being, more OT IV in this his pro- 
ceeding ? * N 
12. There is a conſequence, beſides thoſe I have al- 
ready mentioned, which ſeems very naturally deductible 
from the foregoing conſiderations. If the ſcale of being 
riſes by ſuch a regular progreſs, ſo high as man, we ma 
by a parity of reaſon ſuppoſe that it ſtill proceeds gradual- 
ly through thoſe beings which are of a ſuperior nature, to 
him; ſince there is an infinitely greater ſpace and oοe 
for different degrees of perfection between the Supreme 
Being and man, than between man and the moſt deſp1- 
cable inſect. * II ES be 
13. The confequence of fo great a variety of beings 
which are ſuperior to us, from that variety which is in- 
ferior to us, is made by Mr. Locke, in a paſlage which I 


ſhall here ſet down, after having premiſed, that notwith- 


ſtanding there is ſuch infinite r:om between man and his 


Maker for the creative power to exert itſelf in, it is im- 


poſſible that it ſhould ever be filled up, fince there will 
be ſtill an infinite gap or diſtance between the higheſt 
created being, and the power which produced him. 
14. That there ſhould be more ſpecies of intelligent crea- 
tures above us, than there are of /en/ible and material below 
us, is probable to me from hence; that in all the wifible cur- 
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Poreal xworld, wwe ſee no chaſms, or no gaps. All quite down 
From us, the deſcent is by eaſy fleps, and a continued ſerit; of 
things, that in each remove differ wery little one e the 
ether.) There are fiſhes that haue wings, and are not 
ſtrangers to the airy region: and there are ſome birds, that are 
1 of the water ; vbbeſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and 
their fieſh fo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed them 
on fiſo days. © 32 7 | 
15. There are animals ſo near of kin both to birds and 
beaſts, that they are in the middle betaueen both ; amphibious 
animals link the terreſtrial and aquatic together : ſeals live at 
land and at ſea, and ferpoiſes have the warm blood and 


_ entrails of à hog ; not to mention what is confidently reported 


, mermaids or ſeamen. There are ſome brutes, that jeem 10 
_ have as much knowledge and reaſon, as ſome that are called 
men; and the animal and wegetable kingdoms are ſo nearly 
Joined, that if you <will take the loareſt of one, and the higheſt 
1 the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great difference 
 betrueen them : and ſ on till we come to the loweſt and the 
moſt inorganical parts of matter, we Hall find every where 
that the ſeveral ſpecies are linked tagptber , and differ but in 
almoſt inſenfible degrees. | | 
16. And avhen we confider the infinite poxwer and wiſdom 
ef the Maker, aue have reaſon to think that it is ſuitable to the 
magnificent harmony of the univer/e, and the great deſign and 
infinite goodne/s of the archited?, that the ſpecies of creatures 
fheuld allo, "by gentle degrees, aſcend upward from us toward 


bis infinite perfection, as aue ſee they gradually deſcend from us 
downward: which if it be probable, wwe have reaſon then 
. fo be perſuaded, that there are far more ſpecies of creatures 
adobe us, than there are beneath ; aue being in degrees of per- 
faction much more remote from the infigite Being of God, than 
" ave are from the loweſt, late of Being, and that which ap- 
. Froaches neareſt to nothing. Ard yet of all theſe diſtin? 


ſpecies, ave have no clear diflind ideas. 
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1. In this ſyſtem of being there is no creature ſo 
wonderful in its nature, and Which ſo much deſerves our 


Particular attention, as man, who fills up the middle 
' ſpace between the animal and intellectual nature, the 


_vidible and inviſible world, and is that link in the 1 


— 
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ef beings which has been often termed the Nexat utriu/- 
que mundi. So that he who in one reſpect is aſſocia ed 

with angels and archangels, may look upon a Being of in- 
finite perfection as his father, and the higheſt order of 
ſpirits as his brethren; may in another reſpect ſay to 
corruption, thou art my father, and to the worm, thou art 
my mother and my fiſter. | 


Providence proved from Animal Inftin#. 
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1. MUST confeſs I am infinitely delighted with thoſe 
| ſpeculations of nature, which are to he made in a 
country-life; and as my reading has very much lain 
among books of natural hiſtory, I cannot forbear re- 
collecting, upon this occaſion, the ſeveral remarks which 
I have met with in authors, and comparing them with 
what falls under my own obſervation; the arguments for 
Providence drawn from the natural hiſtory of animals be- 
ing, in my opinion, demonftrative. P 
2. The make of every kind of animal is different from 
that of every other kind; and there is not the leaſt turn 
in the muſcles or twiſt in the fibres of any one, which does 
not render them more proper for that particular animal's 
way of life than any other caſt or texture of them would 
have been, 
The molt violent appetites in all creatures are lu and 
hanger : the firſt is a perpetual call upon them to propa- 
gate their kind; the latter to preſerve themſelves,  _ 
3. It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different degrees of 
care that deſcend from the parent to the young, ſo far as 
is abſolutely neceſſary for the leaving a poſterity. Some 
creatures caſt their eggs as chance directs them, and 
think of them no farther, as inſects and ſeveral kinds of 
fiſh ; others, of a nicer frame, find out proper beds to 
depoſit them in, and as {7 them; as the * | 
| | 6 - 
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the crocodile, and oftrich ; others hatch their eggs and 
tend the birth, till it is able to ſhaft for itſelf. 

What can we call the principle which directs ey 
different kind of bird to obſerve a particular plan in the 
ſtructure of its neſt, and directs all of the ſame ſpecies to 
work after the ſame model? It cannot be zmitaticn; for 
though that you hatch a crow under a hen, and never let 
it ſee any of the works of its own kind, the neſt it makes 
ſhall be the ſame, to the laying of a flick, with all the 
other neſts of the ſame ſpecies. It cannot be regen; for 
were animals endued with it to as great a degree as man, 
their buildings would be as different as ours, according to 

the different conveniencies that they would propoſe to 
themſelves. . | | 

5. Is it not remarkable, that the ſame temper of wea- 
ther, which raiſes this general warmth in animals, ſhould 
cover the trees with leaves, andthe fields with graſs, for 
their ſecurity and concealment, and produce ſuch infinite 
ſwarms of inſects for the ſupport and ſuſtenance of their 
reſpective broods? 

Is it not wonderful that the love of the parent ſhould 
be ſo violent while it laſts, and that it ſhould laſt no longer 
than is neeeſſary for the preſervation of the young ? 

6. The violence of this natural love is exemplihed by a 
very barbarous experiment; which I ſhall quote at length, 

as 1 find it in an excellent author, and hope my readers 
will pardon the mentioning ſuch an inſtance of cruelty, 
becauſe there is nothing can fo effectually ſhew the 
ſtrength of that principle in animals of which I am here 
ſpeakmg. 

7. A perſon, who was well ſkilled in diſſections, 
„ opened a bitch, and as ſhe lay in the moſt exquiſue 
« tortures, offered her one of her young puppies, which 
« ſhe immediately fell a licking; and for the time ſeemed 
«« inſenſible of her own pain: on the removal, ſhe kept 
„her eye fixed on it, and began a wailing ſort of a 
« cry, which ſeemed rather to proceed from the loſs of 
her young, than the ſenſe of her own torments.“ 

8. But notwithſtanding this natural love in. brutes is 
much more violent and intenſe than in rational creatures, 

| OR Providence 
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Providence has taken care that it ſhould be no longer 
trouble ſome to the parent than it is uſeful to the young: 
for ſo ſoon as the wants of the latter ceaſe, the mother 
withdraws her fondneſs, and leaves them to provide ſor 
themſelves : and what is a very remarkable circumſtance 
in this part of inſtinct, we find that the love of the pa- 
rent may be lengthened out beyond ĩts uſual time, if the 
reſervation of the ſpecies requires it; as we may ſee 
in birds that drive away their young, as foon as they are 
able to get their livelihood, but continue to feed them if 
they are tied to the neſt, or confined within a cage, or by 
any other means appear to be out of a condition of ſup- 
plying their own neceſſities. ie i Tet 
9. This natural love is not obſerved in animals to aſ- 
cend from the young to the parent, which is not at all 
neceſſary for the continuance of the ſpecies: nor indeed 
in reaſonable creatures does it riſe in any proportion, as 
it ſpreads atſelf downwards; for in all family affection, 
we find protection granted, and favours beſtowed, are 
greater motives to love and tenderneſs, than ſafety, be- 
nefits, or life received. | | 2 
One would wonder to hear ſceptical men diſputing for 
the reaſon of animals, and telling us it 1s only our pride 
5 prejudices that will not allow them the uſe of that 
acult7). * 10-4 | 
ln ſhews. itſelf in all occurrences of life; 
whereas the brute makes no diſcovery of ſuch a talent, 
but in what immediately regards his 'own preſervation, 
or the continuance of his ſpecies. Animals in their ge- 
neration are wiſer than the ſons of men; but their wiſ⸗ 
dom is confined to a few particulars, and lies in a very 
narrow compaſs, Take a brute out of his inſtinct, and 
you find him wholly deprived of underſtanding. To uſe 
an inſtance that comes often under obſervation: | 
11. With what caution does the hen provide herſelf 
a neſt in places unf equented, and free from noiſe and 
diſturbance? When ſhe has laid her eggs in ſuch a man- 
ner that ſhe can cover them, what care does ſhe take in 
turning them frequently, that all parts may partake of 
the vital warmth ? When ſhe leaves them, to provide _ 
; - cr 
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ker neceſſary ſuſtenance, how punctually does ſhe'return 
before they have time to cool, and become incapable of 
producing an animal? In the ſummer, you ſee her giving 
herſelf greater freedoms, and quitting her care for above 
two hours together; but in winter, when the rigour of 
the ſeaſon would chill the principles of life, and deſtroy 
the young one, ſhe grows more aſſiduous in her attend- 
ance, and Rays away but half the tine. 
12. When the birth approaches, with how much nicety 
and attention does ſhe help the chiek to break its priſon? 
Not to take notice of her covering it from the injuries of 
the weather, 2 it proper noutiſhment, and teach- 
- Ing it to help itſelf; nor to mention her forſaking the 
nelt, if after the uſual time of reckoning the young one 
does not make its appearance. A chymical operation 
could not be followed with greater art or diligence, than 
is ſeen in the hatching of a chick; though there are many 
other birds that ſhew an infinitely greater ſagacity in all 
the fore- mentioned particulars. R 
13. But at the ſame time the hen, that has all this 
ſeeming ingenuity (which is indeed abſolutely neceſſary 
for the propagation of the ſpecies) conſidered in other 
reſpects, is without the leaſt glimmerings of thought or 
com mon ſenſe. She miſtakes a piece of chalk for an 
egg, and ſits upon it in the ſame manner: ſhe is inſen- 
dle of any increaſe or diminution in the number of thoſe 
ſhe lays: ſhe does not diſtinguiſh between her own and 
choſe of another ſpecies ; and when the birth appears of 
ever ſo different a bird, will cheriſh it for her own. In 
all theſe circumſtances, which do not carry an immediate 
regard to the ſubſiſtence of herſelf or her ſpecies, ſhe is a 
very idiot. | Bu btn. 
14. There is not, in my opinion, any thing more myſ- 
terious in nature than this inſtinct in animals, which 
thus riſes above reaſon, and falls'infinitely ſhort of it. It 
cannot be accounted for by any properties in matter, and 
at the ſame time works after ſo odd a manner, that one 
cannot think it the faculty of an intellectual being. For 
my own part, I Lok upon it as upon the principle of 
gravitation in bodies, which is not to be explained by 
54 | any 
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any known qualities inherent in the bodies themſelves, 
nor from any laws of mechanifm ; but, according to the 
beſt not ons of the greateſt philoſophers, is an immediate 
impreſſion from the firſt mover, and the divine en 
acting in the creature. Wir 
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Good Breeding. 


1.  YOmplaiſance renders a ſuperior amiable, an equal 

8 agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It ſmooths 
diſtinction, ſweetens converſation, and makes every one in 
the company pleaſed with himſelf. It produces good na- 
ture mutual benevolence, encourages the timorous, 
ſoothes the turbulent, humanizes the fierce, and diſtin- 
guiſhes a ſociety of civilized perſons from a confuſion of 
ſavages. In a word, com plaiſance is a virtue that blends 


all orders of men together in a friendly intercourſe of 


words and actions, and is ſuĩted to that equality in human 
nature which every one ought to conſider, ſo far as is con- 
ſiſtent with the order and ceconomy- of the world. 

2. If we could look into the ſecret anguiſh and affliction 


of every man's heart, we ſhould often find, that more of 


it ariſes from little imaginary. diſtreſſes, ſuch as checks, 
frowns, contradidions, expreſſions of contempt, and (what 
Shakeſpeare reckons among other evils under the ſun) 

3 The poor man's contumely, 
«« The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes,” 


than from the more real pains and calamities of life, The 
only method to remove theſe imaginary diſtreſſes as much 
as poſſible out of human life, would be the univerſal prac- 
tice of ſuch an ingenious complaiſance as I have been 


here deſcribing, which, as it is a virtue, may be defined 


to be a * conſtant, endeayour to pleaſe thoſe hom we 
* converſe with, ſo far as we may do it innocently.” & 
3. Goods 
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3. Good-breeding neceſſarily | implies civility ; but 
civility does not reciprocally imply good-breeding. The 
former has its intrinſic weight and value, which the 
2 always adorns, and often doubles by its workman- 

ip. | 
To ſacrifice one's own ſelf-love to other people's, is a 
ſhort. but I believe, a true definition of civility: to do 
it with eaſe, gre and grace, is good-bjeeding. The 
one is the reſult of good- nature; the other of good ſenſe, 
Joined to experience, obſervation, and attention. 

4. A ploughman will be civil, if he is good-natured, 
but cannot be well bred. A courtier will be well- bred, 
though perhaps without good-nature, if he has but gocd 
ſenſe. Flattery is the diſgrace of gooJ-breeding, as bru- 
tality often is of truth and ſincerity. Govd-breeding is 
the middle point between thoſe two odious extremes, 
Ceremony is the ſuperſtition of good-breeging, as well as 
of religion: but yet, being an out-work to both, ſhould 
not be abſolutely demoliſhed. It is always, to a certain 
degree, to be complied with, though deſpiſed by thoſe 
who think, becauſe admired and reſpected by thoſe who 
do not. | FAY 42 
- 5. The moſt perfect degree of good-breeding, as | 
have already hinted, is only to be acquired by great 


knowledge of the world, and keeping the beſt company. 
It is not the object of mere ſpeculation, and cannot be 


exactly defined, as it conſiſts in a fitneſs, a propriety of 
words, actions, and even looks, adapted to the infinite 
variety and combinations of perſons, places, and things. 
It is a mode, not a ſubſtance ; for what is good-breeding 
at St. Jamess would paſs for foppery or banter in a re- 
mote village; and the-homeſpun civility of that village 
would be conſidered as brutality at court. 

6. A cloiſtered pedant may form true notions of civility; 


but if amidſt the cobwebs of his cell he pretends to ſpin a 


ſpeculative ſyſtem of good-breeding, he will not be lets 
abſurd than. his predeceſſor, who judiciouſly undertook to 


inſtruct Hannibal in the art of war, The moſt ridiculous 


and moſt aukward of men are, therefore, the ſpecula- 


_ tively well-bred monks of all religions and all profeſſions. 


Te Goad- 
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7. Good-breeding, like charity, not only covers a 
multitude of faults, but, to a certain degree, ſupplies the 
want of ſome virtues. In the common intercourtie of life, 
it acts good-nature, and often does what good-nature will 
not always do; it keeps both wits and fools within thoſe 
bounds of decency, which the former are too apt to 
tranſgreſ, and which the latter never know. Courts are 
unqueſtionably the ſeats of good-breeding ; and muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ſo; otherwiſe they would be the ſeats of vio- 
lence and deſolation. There all the paſſions are in their 
higheſt ſtate of fermentation, 

8. All purſue what but few can obtain, and many ſeek 
what but one can enjoy. Good-breeding alone reitrains 
their exceſſes, There, if enemies did not embrace they 
would ſtab. There, ſmiles are often put on to conceal 
tears. 'There, mutual ſervices are profeiſed, while mu- 
tual injuries are intended ; and there, the guile of the 
| ſerpent ſimulates the gentleneſs of the dove: all this, it 
1s true, at the expence of ſincerity ; but upon the whole, 
to the advantage of ſocial intercourſe in general. 

9. I would not be miſapprehended, and ſuppoſed to 
recommend good-breeding, thus praphaned and proſti- 
tuted to the purpoſes of guilt and perfidy; but I think I 
may juſtly infer from it, to what a degree the accompliſh- 
ment of good- breeding muſt adorn and inforce virtue and 
truth, when it can thus ſoften the outrages and deformity 
of vice and falſhood. I am ſorry to be diliged to confeſs, 
that my native country is not perhaps the ſeat of the moſt 
perfect good-breeding, though I really believe, that it 
yields to none in hearty and ſincere civility, as far as 
civility is (and to a certain degree it is) an inferior moral 
duty of doing as one would be done by. N 

10. If France exceeds us in that particular, the incom- 
parable author of L'Eſprit des Loix accounts for it very im- 
partially, and I believe very truly. If my countrymen, 
'+ ſays hey are the beſt-bred people in the world, it is 
** only becauſe they are the vaineſt.” It is certain that 
their good=breeding and attention, by flattering the va- 
nity and ſelf- love of others, repay their own with intereſt. 
It is a general commerce, uſefully cartied on by a ** 
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of attentions, and often without one grain of ſolid merit, 
by way of medium, to make up the balance. 

11. It were to be wiſhed that good-breeding were in 
general thought a mage eſſential part of the education of 
our youth, eſpecially of diſtinction, than at preſent it 
ſeems to be. It might even be ſubſtitated in the room of 
fome academical ſtudies, that take up a great deal of time, 
to very little purpoſe ; or, at leaſt, it might uſefully ſhare 
ſome of thoſe many hours, that are ſo frequently employ. 
ed upon a coach-box, or in ſtables. Surely thoſe, who 
by their rank and fortune are called to 'adorn courts, 
ought at leaſt not to diſgrace them by their manners, 

+2. But I obſerve with concern, that it is the faſhion 
for our youth of both ſexes to brand good-breeding with 
the name of ceremony and formality, As ſuch, they ri- 
dicule and explode it, and adopt in its ſtead, an offenſixe 
careleſſneſs and 'inattention, to the diminution, I will 
venture to ſay, even of their own pleaſures, if they know 
what true pleaſures are. Love and friendſhip neceflarily 

roduce, and juſtly authorize familiarity ; but then good- 
| the ing muſt mark out its bounds, and ſay, thus far 
| ſhalt thou go, and no farther : for I have known many a. 
paſſion and many a friendſhip, degraded, weakened, and 
at laſt (if I may uſe the expreſſion) wholly flattened away, 
by aw unguarded and illiberal familiarity. N | 
13. Nor is/good-breeding leſs the ornament and cement 
of common ſocial life: it connects, it endears, and at the 
ſame time that it indulges the juſt liberty, reſtrains that 
indecent licentiouſneſs of converſation, which alienates 
and provokes. Great talents make a man famous, preat 
merit makes him reſpected, and great learning makes 
him eſteemed ; but good-breeding alone can make him 


14. I recommend'it in a more particular manner to my 
country-women, as the greateſt ornament to ſuch of them 
as have beauty, and the ſafeſt reſuge for thoſe who have 
not. It facilitates the victories, decorates the triumphs, 
and ſecures the conqueſts of beauty; or in ſome degree 
atones for the want of it. It almoſt deiſies a fine! women, 
aud procures reſpect at leaſt to thoſe who have not ee 

„ enoug 
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enough to be admired. Upon the whole, though 

breeding cannot, ftriftly Tpeaking, be called a virtue, 
yet it is productive of 10 many good effects, that in my 
opinion it may be juſtly reckoned more than a mere 
accompliſhment, _ - Worn, No. 143. + 


Further Remarks, taken from Lord Cheſter field's 
Letlers to bis Son. 


Is. (ODEs has been very juſtly defined to be 
| the reſult of much good ſenſe, ſome 'good- 
© nature, and a little ſelf-denial for the ſake of others, and 
with a view to obtain the ſame indulgence from them.“ 
Gcod- breeding alone can prepoſſeis people in our fa- 
your at firſt fight; more time being neceſſary to diſcover 
greater talents, Good-breeding, however, does not con- 
{it in low bows, and formal ceremony; but in an eaſy, 
civil, and reſpectful behaviour. | 
16, par Ss oy 2 in many caſes, muſt deter- 
mine good-breeding ; for what would be civil at one time, 
and to one perſon, would be rude at another time, and to 
another perſon: there are, however, ſome general rules of 
2ood-breeding, As for example: to anſwer only yes, 
or no, to any perſon, without adding fir, my lord, or 
madam, (as it may happen) ts always extremely rude ; 
and it is equally ſo not to give proper attention and a civil 
anſwer, when ſpoken to: ſuch behaviour convinces the 
perſon who is ſpeaking to us, that we defpiſe him, and 
do not think him worthy of our attention, or anſwer. 
17. Awell-bred petſon will take care to anſwer with 
complaiſance when he is ſpoken to ; will place himſelf at 
the lower end of the table, unleſs bid to go higher; will 
firſt drink to the lady of the houſe, and then to the maſter; 
he will not eat awkwardly or dirtily, nor fit when others 
ſtand; and he will do all this with an air of complaiſance, 
and not with a graye ill-natured look, as if he did it all 
unwillingly. . 
18. There is nothing more difficult to attain, or ſo 
neceſſary to poſſeſs, as perfect good- breeding; — s 
52 * 
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equally inconſiſtent with a ſtiff formality, an impertinent 


_ forwardneſs,' and an awkward baſhfulneſs, A little cere. 
- mony is ſometimes neceſlary ; a certain degree of firmneſs 


is abſolutely ſo; and an outward modeſty is extremely be- 
coming. . | 
19. Virtue and learning, like gold, have their intrinſic 


value ; but, if they are not poliſhed, they certainly loſe : 


great deal of their luſtre; and even poliſhed braſs will 
— upon more people than rough gold. What a num- 
r of fins does the chearful, eaſy, good- breeding of the 
French trequently cover ! | 
My Lord Bacon ſays, that a pleafing figure is a per. 
« petual letter of recommendation.“ It is certainly an 
Os fore-runner of merit, and ſmooths the way for 


20. A man of good - breeding ſhould be acquainted with 


the forms and particular cuſtoms of courts. At Vienna, 


men always make courteſies, inſtead of bows, to the Em- 
2 in France, nobody bows to the king, or kiſſes his 
3 but in Spain and England, bows are made, and 


Hands are kiſſed. Thus every court has ſome peculiarity, 


which thoſe who viſit them ought previouſly to inform 


themſelves of, to avoid blunders and awkwardneſſes. 


21. Very few, ſcarcely any, are wanting in the reſped 
which they ſhould ſhew to thoſe whom they acknowledge 
to be infinitely their ſuperiors. The man of faſhion, and 


of the world, expreſſes it in its fulleſt extent; but naturally, 


eaſily, and without concern : whereas a man, who 1s not 
uſed to keep good company, expreſſes it awkwardly ; one 
ſees that he is not uſed to it, and that it coſts him a great 
deal: but I never ſaw the worſt- bred man living, guilty 
of lolling, whiſtling, ſcratching his head and quch-like 
indeeencies, in company that he reſpected. In ſuch com- 
panies, therefore, the only point to be attended to is, to 
ſhew that reſpeR, which every body means to ſhew, in an 


eaſy, unembarraſſed, and graceful manner. 


22. In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make 
part of them, is, for the time at leaſt, ſuppoſed to be 
upon a footing of equality with the reſt ; and conſe- 


quently, every one claims, and very juſtly, every _ . 
| ci 
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ne civility and good-breeding. Eaſe is allowed, but care- 
leſſneſs and negligence are ſtrictly forbidden. If a man 
fs accoſts you, and talks to you ever ſo dully or frivolouſſy; 
it is worſe than rudeneſs, it is brutality, to ſhe him, by 
a manifeſt inattention to what he ſays, that you think him 
a fool or a blockhead, and not worth hearing. 
23. It is much more ſo with regard to women; who, 
of whatever rank they are, are intitled, in conſideration 
of their ſex, not only to an attentive, but an officious 
ood-breeding from men. Their little wants, likings, 
Tilikes, preferences, antipathies, fancies, whims, and 
even impertintnces, muſt be officiouſly attended to, flats 
tered, and, if poſſible, gueſſed at and anticipated, by 
a well-bred man. Vou muſt never uſurp to yourſelf thofe 
conveniencies and agremens which are of common right; 
ſuch as the beſt places, the beſt diſhes, &c. but, on the 
contrary, always decline them yourſelf, and offer them to 
ethers; who, in their turns, will offer them to you: ſo 
that, _ the whole, you will, in your turn, enjoy your 
ſhare-of common right. ; ; 
24. The third ſort of good-breeding is local, and is 
variouſly modified, in not only different countries, but in 
different towns of the ſame country. But it muſt, be 
founded upon the two former ſorts; they are the matter; 
to which, in this caſe, faſhion and cuſtom only give the 
different ſhapes and impreſſions. Whoever has the two 
firſt ſorts, will eafily acquire this third fort of good- breed- 
ing, which depends ſingly upon attention and obſervation. 
It is properly the poliſh, the luſtre, the laſt finiſhing 
firokes of good-breeding. A man of ſenſe, therefore, 
carefully attends to the local manners of the reſpective 
places where he is, and takes for his models thoſe perſons 
whom he obſerves to be at the head of the faſhion and 
good breeding. 25 
25. He watches how they addreſs themſelves to their 
ſuperiors, how they accoſt their equals, and how they 
treat their inferiors; and lets none of thoſe little niceties 
eſcape him; which are to good-breeding, what the laſt 

delicate and maſterly touches are to a good picture; and 

which the vulgar have no notion of, but by which good ' 
te | ” judges 


addicted to. 
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judges diſtinguiſh the maſter. He attends even to their 
airs, dreſs, and motions, and imitates them liberally, 
aad not ſervilely ; he copies, but does not mimic. Theſe 
perſonal graces are of very great conſequence, They an. 
ticipate the ſentiments, before merit can engage the un: 
derſtanding ; they captivate the heart, and pive riſe, [ 
believe, to the extravagant notioris of charms and philtres, 
Their effects were ſo ſurpriſing, that they were reckoned 
ſupernatural. 8 2 75 

26. In ſhort, as it is neceſſary to poſſeſs learning, ho. 
nour, and virtue, to gain the eſteem and admiration of 
maukind, ſo politeneſs and good-breeding are equally ne. 
ceſlary to render us agreeable in converſation and com. 
mon life. Great talents are above the generality of the 
world ; who neither poſſeſs them themſelves, nor are 
competent judges of them in others: but all are judges 
of the leſſer talents, ſuch as civility, affability, and an 
agreeable addreſs and manner; becauſe they feel the 
good effects of them, as making ſociety caſy and 
agreeable, ** | 

To conclude : be aſſured that the profoundeſt learn- 
ing, without good-breeding, is unwelcome-and tireſome 
pedantry ; that a man who is not perfectly well-bred, 1 
unfit for company, and unwelcome in it ; and that a man, 
who is not well-bred, is full as unfit for buſineſs as for 


company. 


Make, then, good-breeding the great object of your 


thoughts and actions. Obſerve carefully the behaviour 


and manners of thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by their good- 
breeding; imitate, nay, endeavour to excel, that you 


may at leaſt reach them; and be convinced that good- 


breeding is to all worldly qualifications, what charity it 
to all chriſtian virtues. Obſerve how it adorns merit, 


"and how often it covers the want of it. 


| Spofpcfoofpobpopoctoofogppoe 
35 | Genteel Carriage. 
1. EXT. to good- breeding is a genteel manner and 
| carriage, wholly free from thoſe ill habits and 
awkward actions, which many very worthy perſons are 


2. A 


* 
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2. A genteel manner of behaviour, how trifling ſo- 
ever it may ſeem, 1s of the utmoſt conſequence in private 
life. Men of very inferior parts have been eſteemed, 


merely for their genteel carriage and good-breeding, 


while ſenſible men have given diſguſt for want of it. 
There is ſomething or other that prepoſſeſſes us at firft 
ſight in favour of a well bred man, and makes us with to 
like him. 

3. When an awkward fellow firſt comes into a room, 
he attempts ro bow, and his ſword, if he wears one, gets 
between his legs, and nearly throws him down. Con- 
ſuſed and aſhamed, he ſtumbles to the upper end of the 
room, and ſeats himſelf in the very chair he ſhould not. 
He there begins playing with his hat, which he preſently 
drops; and recovering his hat, he lets fall his cane; and 
in picking up his cane, down goes hat again: thus tis a 
conſiderable time before he is adjuſted. | 

4. When his tea or coffee is handed to him, he ſpreads 
his handkerchief upon his knee, ſcalds his mouth, drops 
either the cup or the ſaucer, and ſpills the tea or coffee in 
his lap. At dinner he is more uncommonly awkward :; 
there he tucks his napkin through a button-hole, which 
tickles his chin, and occaſions him to make a variety of 
wry faces; he ſeats himſelf upon the edge of the chair, 
at ſo great a diſtance from the table, that he frequently 
drops his meat between his plate and his mouth; he holds 
his knife, fork and ſpoon different from other people; 
eais with his knife, to the manifeſt danger of his mouth; 
picks his teeth with his fork, rakes his mouth with his 
finger, and puts his ſpoon which has been in his throat a 
dozen times into the diſh ITT | 

5. If he is to carve, he cannot hit the joint, but in la- 
bouring to cut through the bone, ſplaſhes the ſauce over 


every body's cloaths. He generally daubs himſelf all 


over, his elbows are in the next perſon's plate, and he is 

up to the knuckles in ſoup and greaſe. If he drinks, at is 

with his mouth full, interrupting the whole company with 

to your good health, Sir, and “ my ſervice to you ;” 

Perhaps coughs in his glaſs, and beſprinkles 3 
| | ta 
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table. Further, he has perhaps a number of diſagreeable 
tricks, he ſnuffs up his noſe, picks it with his fingers, 
blows it, and looks in His handkerchief, crams his hands 
firſt in his boſom, and next in his breeches. 

6. In ſhort, he neither dreſſes nor acts like any other 
perſon, but is particularly awkward in every thing he does, 
All this, I own, has nothing in it criminal; but it is ſuch 
an offence to good-manners and good-breeding, that it is 
univerſally deſpiſed ; it makes a man ridiculous in every 
company, and, of courſe, ought carefully to be avoided 
by every one who would wiſh to pleaſe. 

7. From this picture of the1ll-bred man, you will eafily 
ditcover that of the well-bred ; for you may readily Judge 
what you ought to do, when you are told what you ought 
not to do; a little attention to the manners of thoſe who 
have ſeen the world, will make a proper behaviour habi- 

tual and familiar to you, | 
8. Actions, that wauld otherwiſe be pleaſing, fre- 
- quently become ridiculous by your manner of doing them, 
If a lady drops her fan in company, the worſt bred man 
would immediately pick it up, and give it to her; the 
beſt-bred man can do no more; but then he does it in a 
graceful manner, which. is ſure to pleaſe, whereas the 
other would do it ſo awkwardly as to be laughed at. 

9. You may alſo know a well-bred perſon by his man- 
ner of fitting. Aſhamed and confuſed, the awkward 
man fits: in his chair ſtiff and bolt upright, whereas 
the. man of | faſhion 1s eaſy in every poſition ; inſtead 
of lolling or lounging as he fits, he leans with elegance, 
and by varying his attitudes, ſhews that he has been uſed 
to good company. Let it be one part of your ſtudy, then, 
to learn to fit genteelly in different companies, to lol 
gracefully, where you are authorized to take that liberty, 
and to ſit up reſpectfully, where that freedom is not al- 
lowable. 5 
10. In ſhort, you cannot conceive how advantagecus a 
| graceful carriage and a pleaſing addreſs are, upon all 
occaſions; they enſnare the affections, ſteal a prepoſſeſſion 
in our favour, and play about the heart till they engage 
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. | Now to acquire a praceful air, you muſt attend to your 
ö dancing; no one can either ſit, ſtand, or walk well un- 
5 leſs he dances well. And in learning to dance be parti- 


cularly attentive to the motion of your arms, for a ſtiffneſa 
in the wriſt will make any man look awkward. If a man 
walks well, -preſents himſelf well in company, wears his 
hat well, moves his head properly and his arms gracefully, 
it is almoſt all that is neceſſary. 

11. There is alſo an awkwardneſs in ſpeech, chat na- 
turally falls under this head, and ought to, and may be 
guarded againſt ; ſuch as forgetting names, and miſtakin 
one name for another; to ſpeak of Mr. What-d'ye-call 
him, or You-know-who, Mrs, Thingum, What's-her- 
name, or How-d'ye-call her, is exceedingly awkward 
and vulgar. Tis the ſame to addreſs people by improper 
titles, as fir for my lord; to begin a ſtory without bein 
able to finiſh it, and break off in the middle, wih i 
have forgot the reſt.” ? | 

12. Our voice and manner of ſpeaking, too, ſhould like- 
wife be attended to. Some will mumble over their words, 
ſo as not to be intelligible, and others will ſpeak ſo faſt as 
not to be underſtood,” and in doing this, will ſputter and 
ſpit in your face; ſome will bawl as if they were ſpeaking 
to the deaf: others will ſpeak ſo low as ſcarcely to be 
heard; and mary will put their face ſo cloſe to yours as 
to offer d you with their breath. 

13. All theſe habits are horrid and diſguſtſul, but may 
eaſily be got the better of with care. They are the vul- 
gar charaQteriſtics of a low-bred man, or are proofs that 
very little pains have been beſtowed in his education. In 
ſhort, an attention to theſe little matte;s is of greater im- 

rtance than you are aware of; many a ſenſ ble man 

aving loft ground for want of theſe little graces, and 
many a one, poſſeſſed of theſe perfections alone, having 
made his way through life, that otherwiſe would not have 
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14. UT, as NO one can pleaſe 1n company, f ow - 
ever graceful his * unleſs he be clean and aeat 
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in his perſon, this qualification comes next to be con- 
ſidered. © wat Sr VE IE OS: 
15. Negligence, of one's perſon not only implies an 
onſufferable indolence, but an indifference whether we 
pleaſe or not. In others, it betrays an inſolence and af 

ation, arifing from a preſumption that they are ſure of 

pleaſing, without having recourſe to thoſe means which 
many are obliged to uſe. | 77 

16. He who is not thoroughly clean in his perſon, will 
be offenſive to all he converſes with. A particular regard 
to the cleanneſs of your mouth, teeth, hands and nails, is 
but common decency. A'foul mouth and unclean hands 
are certain marks of vulgarity ; the firſt is the cauſe of an 
offenſive breath, which nobody can bear, and the laſt is 
declaratory of dirty work ; one may always know a gentle- 
man by the ſtate of his hands anc᷑ nails. The fleſh at the 
roots ſhould be kept back, ſo as to ſhew the ſem circles at 
the bottom of the nails; the edges of the nails ſhould ne- 
ver be cut down below the ends of the fingers, nor ſhould 
they be ſuffered to grow longer than the fingers. 

17. When the nails are cut down to the quick, it is a 
ſhrewd fign that the man is a mechanic, to whom long 
nails would be troubleſome, or that he gets his bread by 
fiddling ; and if they are longer than his <7 wk ends, and 
encircled with a black rim, it foretells he has been labo- 
ricufly and meanly employed, and too fatigued to clean 
himſelf: a good apology for want of cleanlineſs in a me- 
chanic, but the greateſt diſgrace that can attend a gentle- 
man. | Fr | 
13. Theſe things may appear too infignificant to be 
mentioned; but when it 15 conſidered that a thouſand 
little nameleſs things, which every one feels but no one 
can deſcribe, conſpire to form that <vhole of pleaſing, I 
hope you will not call them trifling. Beſides, a clean ſhirt 

ah; a clean perſon are as neceſſary to health, as not to 
offend other people. It is a maxim with me, which 1 
have lived to ſee verified, that he who is negligent at 
twenty years of age, will be a ſloven at forty, and intole- 
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19. "'EATNESS of perſon, I obſerved, was as ne- 
N ce ſlary as cleanlineſs ; of courſe ſome attention 
muſt be paid to your dreſss. £1 

Such is the abſurdity, of the times, that to paſs well 
with the world, we muſt adopt ſome .of >its cuſtoms, be 
they ridiculous or not. eat 

20. In the firſt place, to neglect one's dreſs is:to-affront 
all the female part of our acquaintance. The women in 
particular pay an attention to their dreſs ; to neglect there- 
fore your's will diſpleaſe them, as it would be tacitly tax- 
ing them with vanity, and declaring that you thought 
them not worth that reſpect which every body elſe does. 
And, as I have mentioned before, as it is the women who 
ſtamp a young man's credit in the faſhionable world, if 
you do not make yourſelf agreeable to the women, you 
will aſſuredly loſe ground among the men. | | 
21. Dreſs, as trifling as it may appear to a man of un- 

derſtanding, prepoſſeſſes on the firſt appearance, which is 
frequently deciſive. And indeed we may form ſome opi- 
nion of a man's ſenſe and character from his dreſs. Any 
exceeding of the faſhion, or any affectation in dreſs what- 
ever, argues a weakneſs of underſtanding, and nine times 
out of ten it will be found ſo. ä P 
22. There are few young fellows but what diſplay ſome 
character or other in this ſhape. Some would be thought 
fearleſs and brave: theſe wear a black cravat, a ſhort coat 
and waiſtcoat, an uncommon long ſword hanging to their 
knees, a large hat fiercely cocked, and are 25 all over 
Others affect to he country {quires :: theſe will go about in 
buck- kin breeches, brown frocks, and great oaken cud- 
gels in their hands, ſlouched hats, with their hair undreſſ- 
ed and tucked up behind them to an enormous ſize, and 


imitate gtooms and country{;boobies ſo well externally, 


that there is not the leaſt doubt of their reſembling them 
as well internally. „nne 

23. Others, again, paint and powder themſelves, ſo 
much, and dreſs ſo nne as leads us to ſuppoſe they 
n ne ere Dis eee 3855 D enge 
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are only. women in boy's cloaths. Now a ſenſible man 
carefully avoids all this, or any other affectation. He 
dreſſes as faſhionable and well as perſons of the beſt fa. 
milies and beſt ſenſe : if he exceeds them, he is a cox- 
comb ; if he dreſſes worſe he is unpardonable. | 
24. Dreſs yourſelf fine, then, if poſſible, or plain, agree- 
able to the company you are in; that is, conform to the 
dreſs of others, and avoid the appearance of being tum- 
bled. Imitate thoſe reaſonable people of your own age, 
whoſe dreſs is neither remarked as too neglected or too 
much ftudied. Take care to have your cloaths well 
made, in the faſhion, and to fit you, or you will, after all, 
appear awkward, When once dreſſed, think no more of 
it; ſhew no fear of diſcompoſing your dreſs, but let all 
your motions be as eaſy and unembarraſſed, as ii you was 
at home in your diſhabille. | 


Elegance of E wproffion. 73 


, | . © i | 
28. AVING mentioned elegance of perſon, I will 
g H proceed to elegance of + Aba" | 
It is not one or two qualifications alone that will com- 

pleat the gentleman : it muſt be an union of many; and 
graceful ſpeaking 1s as eſſential as gracefulneſs of perſon. 
Every man cannot be an harmonious ſpeaker ; a rough- 
neſs or coarſeneſs of voice may prevent it; but if there are 
no natural imperſections, if a man does not ſtammer or 
liſp, or has not loſt his teeth, he may ſpeak gracefully ; 

nor will all theſe defects, if he has a mind to it, prevent 
him from ſpeaking correctly. 
26. Nobody can attend with pleaſure to a bad ſpeaker. 
One who tells his ſtory. ill, be it ever fo important, will 
tire even the moſt patient. If you have been preſent at 
the performance of a good tragedy, you have doubtlel; 
been ſenſible of the good effects of a ſpeech well delivered; 
how much it has intereſted and affected you; and on 

the contrary, how much an ill-ſpoken one has diſguſted 
5 27. Tis the ſame in common converſation; he who 
- ſpeaks deliberately, diſtintily and correctly; he wu 
| 8 makes 
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makes uſe of the beſt words to expreſs himſelf, and varies 
his voice according to the mature of the ſubject, will al- 
ways pleaſe, while the thick or haſty ſpeaker, he who 
mumbles ont a ſet of ill choſen words, utters them ungram- 
matically, or with a dull monotony, will tire and diſguſt. 
Be aſſured then, the air, the geſture, the looks of a ſpeaker, 
a proper accent, a juſt emphaſis, and tuneful cadence, are 
full as neceſſary to pleaſe and to be attended to, as the 
ſubje& matter itſelf. | a 
28. People may talk what they will of ſolid reaſoning 
and ſound ſenſe; without the graces and ornaments of 
language, they will neither pleaſe nor perſuade. In com- 
mon diſcourſe, even trifles elegantly expreſſed will be bet- 
ter reccived than the beſt of arguments, home-ſpun and 
unadorned, | 
29. A way to acquire a graceful utterance, is to 
read aloud to ſome friend every day, and beg of him to 
ſet you right, in caſe you read too faſt, do not obſerve the 
proper ſtops, lay wrong emphaſis, or utter your words in- 
diſtinctly. You may even read aloud to yourſelf, where 
ſuch a friend is not at hand, and you will find your own 
ear a good corrector. Take care to open your teeth when 
you read or ſpeak, and articulate every word diſtinQly ; 
which laſt cannot be done but by ſounding the final let- 
ter. But above all endeavour to vary your voice, ac- 
. cording to the matter, and avoid a monotony. By a daily 
attention to this, it will in a little time become eaſy and 
habitual to you. 10 
30. Pay an attention alſo to your looks and your geſ- 
ture, when talking even on the maſt trifling ſubjects : 
things appear very different according as they are ex- 
prefled, looked and delivered. . : 
Now, if it is neceſſary to attend ſo particularly to our 
manner of ſpeaking, it is much more ſo, with reſpect to 
the matter. Fine turns of expreſſion, a genteel and cor- 
rect ſtyle, are ornaments as requiſite to common ſenſe, as 
polite behaviour and an elegant addreſs are to common 
good-manners ; they are great aſſiſtants in the point of 
Og: A gentleman, tis true, may be known in the 
me aneit garb, but it admits 2 of a doubt, that he would 
3 de 
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be better received into good company genteelly and 
faſhionably dreſſed, than was he to appear in dirt and 
tatters. * my 

31. Be careful then of your ſtyle upon all occaſions ; 
whether you write or ſpeak, ſtudy for the beſt words and 
beſt expreſſions, even in common converſation or the moſt 
familiar letters. This will prevent your ſpeaking in a 
harry, than which nothing is more vulgar; though you 
may be a little embarraſſed at firſt, time and uſe will ren - 
der it eaſy. It is no ſich difficult thing to expreſs our. 
ſelves well on ſubjects we are thoroughly acquainted with, 
if we think before we ſpeak; and no one ſhould preſume 
to do otherwiſe. . | | 

32. When you have faid a thing, if you did not refl-& 
before, be ſure to do it afterwards; conſider with your- 
ſelf whether you could not have expreſſed yourſelf better; 
and if you are in doubt of the propriety or elegancy of any 
word, ſearch for it in ſome dictionary, or ſome good au- 
thor, While you remember it; never be ſparing of your 
trouble while'you wiſh'to improve, and my word for it, 
a very little time will make this matter habitual. | 

33. In order to ſpeak grammatically, and to expreſs” 
yourſelf pleaſingly, I would recommend it to you to tranſ- 
late often any language you are acquainted with into Eng- 
liſh, and to correct ſuch tranſlation till the words, their 
order, and the periods, are agreeable to your own ear. 

- Vulganſm in language is another par ings Rn nf 
of bad company and education. Expreſſions may be cor - 
rect in themſelves and yet be vulgar, owing to their not 
being faſhionable; for language as manners are both eſta- 
bliſked for the uſage of people of faſhon. 

34. The converſation of a low-bred man is filled up with 

proverbs and hackneyed ſayings. Inſtead of obſerving that 
taſtes are different, and that moſt men have one peculiar 
to themſelves, he will give you, What is one man's meat 
is another man's poiſon:“ or, „Every one to their lik - 
ing, as the old woman ſaid, when ſhe kiſſed her cow.“ 
Hie has ever ſome favourite word, which he Jugs in upon 
all occaſions, right or wrong; ſuch as vf angry, rs 
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kind; devilih ugly; deviliſb handſome; immeuſely great, 
immenſely little. * 

35. Even his, pronunciation carries the mark of vul- 
garity along with it; he calls the earth yearth ; finan'ces,. 
i nances 3 he goes to wards and not towards ſuch a place, 
He affects to uſe hard words, to give him the appearance 
of a man of learning; but frequently miſtakes their mean- 
iog, and ſeldom, if ever, pronounces them properly. 

All this muſt be avoided, if you would not be ſuppoſed 
to have kept company with footmen and houſe-maids. 
Never have recourſe to proverbial or vulgar ſayings ; uſe 
neither favourite nor hard words, but ſeek for the moſt 
elegant; be car-ful in the management of them, and de- 
pend on it your labour will not be loſt; for nothing is 
more engaging than a faſl.ionable and polite addreſs. 


Small. Talk. 


36. & all good company, we meet with a certain manner, 
phraſeology and general converſation, that diſtin- 
guiſhes the man of faſhion.  'This can only be acquired 
by frequenting good company, and being particularly at- 
tentive to all that paſſes there. * r 
37. When invited to dine or ſup at the houſe of any 
well-bred man, obſerve how he does the honours of his 
table, and mark his manner of treating his company. 

- Attend to the compliments of congratulation or con- 
dolence that he pays; and take notice of his addreſs to 
his ſuperiors, his equals, and his inferiors : nay, his very 
looks and tone of voice are worth your attention, for we 
cannot pleaſe without an union of them all. 99, 7.99 

38. There is a certain diſtinguiſhing diction that marks 
the man of faſhion, a certain language of converſation 
that every gentleman ſhould, be maſter of. Saying to a 
man juſt married, T wiſh you joy,” or to one who, has 
loſt his wife, I am ſorry for your loſs,” and both per- 
haps with an unmeaning.coimtenance, may be civil, but it 
is nevertheleſs vulgar. A man of faſhion will expreſs the 
ſame thing more elegantly, and with a wok of fincerity, + 
that ſhall attract the eſteem of the perſon he ſpeaks _ 
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He will adyance to the one, with warmth and chearfulneſi, 
and perhaps ſqueezing him by the hand, will ſay, Be. 
heve me, my dear fir, I have ſcarce words to expreſs the 
joy I feel, upon your happy alliance with ſuch or ſuch a 
family, &c.” To the other in affliction he will advance 
ſlower, and with a peculiar compoſure of voice and coun- 
tenance, begin his compliments of condolence wih, [ 
hope, fir, you will do me the juſtice to be perſuaded, that 
Jam net inſenſible of your unhappineſs, that I take part in 
your diltreſs, and ſhall ever be alleged Where 50 are ſo.“ 
309 Vour firſt addreſs to, and indeed all your converſation 
with, your ſuperiors, ſhould be open, chearful, and re- 
ſpectful; with your equals, warm and animated; with 
your inferiors, hearty, free, and unreſerved. 
40. There is a faſhionable kind of ſmall-talk, which, 
however trifling it may be thought, has its uſe in mixed 
companies; of courſe you ſhou!d endeavour to acquire it. 
By ſmall-talk, 1 mean a you deal to ſay on unimportant 
matters: for example, foods, the flavour and growth of 
wines, and the chit-chat of the day. Such converſation 
will ſerve, to keep off ſerious ſubjects, that might ſome- 
times create diſputes, This chat-chat is chiefly to be 
learned by frequenting the company of the ladies. 


\ FoofpotootoofoofoofootpaPotoc 
- Obſervation. | 


1. As che art of pleaſing is to be learnt only by fre- 
quenting the beſt companies, we muſt endeavour 
to pick it up in ſuch companies, by obſervation ; for, it 
is not ſenſe and knowledge alone that will acquire eſteem ; 
"theſe certainly are the firſt and neceſſary foundations for 
_ "pleaſing, but they will by no means do, unleſs attended 
with manners and attention. | 
There have been people who have frequented the ff 
companies all their life-time, and yet have never got rid 
of their natural ſtiffneſs and awkwardneſs ; but have con- 
tinved as vulgar as if they were never out of a ſervant's 


U 
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ball: this has been owing to careleſsneſs, and a want of 
attention to the manners and behaviour of. others, 

2. There are a great many people likewiſe who buſy 
themſelves the whole day, and who in fact do nothing. 
They have poſlibly taken up a book for two or three 
hours, but from a certain inattention that grows upon 
them the more it is indulged, know no more of the con- 
tents than if they had not looked into it; nay, it is impoſ- 
ſible for any one to retain what he reads, unleſs he reflects 
and reaſons upon it as he goes on. When they have thus, 


lounged away an hour or two, they will ſaunter into com- 


any, without attending to any thing that paſſes there; 
way if they think at all, are thinking of ſome trifling 
matter that ought not to occupy their attention; thence 
perhaps they go to the play, where they ſtare at the com- 
pany and the-lights, without attending to the piece, the 
very thing they went to ſee. 

3. In this manner they wear away their hours, that 
might otherwiſe be employed to their improvement and 
advantage. This ſilly ſuſpenſion of thought they would 
have paſs for ab/ence of mind Ridiculous | Wherever 
you are, let me recommend it to you to pay an attention to 
all that paſſes; obſerve the characters of the perſons you 
are with, and the ſubjects of their converſation ; liſten to 
every thing that is ſaid, ſee every thing that is done, and 
(according to the vulgar ſaying) have your eyes and your 
ears about you. att < | Fs 

4. A continual inattention to matters that occur is the 
ch:raQeriſtic of a weak mind; the man who gives way to 


it is little elſe than a trifler, a blank in ſociety, which 


every ſenſible perion overlooks ; ſurely what is worth 
doing 15 worth doing well, and nothing can be well done 
if not properly attended to. When [I hear a man ſay, on 
being aſked about any thing that was faid or done 1n his 
preſence, ** that truly he did not mind it, I am ready 
to knock the fool down. V did he not mind it ?— 


What had he elſe to do? —A. man of ſenſe and faſhion 


never makes uſe of this paltry plea ; he never complains of 
a treacherous memory, but attends to and r:members 
every thing that is cicher ſaid or done. 

| Ls5 | 5. Whenever 
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5. Whenever, then, you go into good company, that is/ 
the company of people of faſhion, obſerve carefully their 
behaviour, their addreſs, and their manner; 1mitate it as 
far as in your power. Your attention, if poffible, ſhould 
be ſo ready as to obſerve every perſon in the room at once, 
their motions, their looks, and their turns of expreſſion, 
and that without ſtaring or ſeeming to be an obſerver. This 
kind of obſervation may be acquired by care and practice, 
and wall be found of the utmoſt ande to d yOu,” „ In the 
courſe of ve of | 


i 1 o 
— 1 * : - bY * 
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Abſence of Mind. 


AVING mefitioned abſence of mind, let me be 
11 more particular concerning it. 

What the world calls an abſent man is ebend either 
a very affected one or a very weak one; but whether 
weak or affected, he is, in company, a very diſagreeable 
man. Loſt in thought, or poſitbly in no thought at all, 
he is a ſtrapger to every one preſent, and to every thing 
that paſſes ; he knows not his beſt friends, is deficient in 
every act of good manners, unobſervant of the actions of 
the company, and inſenſible to his own. 

2. His anſwers are quite the reverſe of What they 
ehe to be; talk to him of one thing, he replies, as of 
another. He forgets what he faid laſt, leaves his hat in one 
room, his cane in another, and his ſword in a third; nay, 
if it / as not for his buckles, he would even leave vis ſhoes 
behind him. Neither his arms ner his legs ſeem to be a 
part of his body, and his head is never in a right poſition, 
He. joins not in the general converſation, except it be by 
fits and ſtarts, as if awaking ſrom a dreum 4 attribute 
this either to weakneſs or affectation. | 

3 His ſnallow mind is poſhibly not able to attend to 


more than one thing at a time; or he would be ſuppoſed 


wrapt up in the inveſtigation of ſome very important mat- 
ter. Such men as Sir Iſaac Newton or Mr. Locke 51255 
occaſionaly have ſome excuſe for abſence of mind; - 

| mg t 
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might proceed from that intenſeneſs of thought that was 
neceſſary at all times for the ſcientific ſubjects they were 
ſtudying ; but, for a young man, and a man of the world, 

who has no ſuch plea to make, abſence of mind is a rude- 
neſs to the company, and deſerves the ſevereſt cenſure. 

4. However inſignificant a company may be; however 
trifling their converſation ; while you are ip. them, do 
not ſhew them by any inattention that you think them 
trifling : that can never be the way to pleaſe, but rather 

fall in with their weakneſs than otherwiſe, for. to mortify, 
or ſhew the leaft contempt to thoſe we are in com 
with, is the greateſt rudeneſs we can be guilty of, and 
what few can forgive. | 3 

5. I never yet found a man inattentive to the. perſon 
he feared, or the woman he loved; which convinces me, 
that abſence of mind i is to be got the better of, it we think 
proper to make the trial; and believe me, it 18 always 
worth the attempt. 

' Abſence of mind is-a tacit declaration that thoſe we axe 
in company with are not worth attending to; and what 
can be a greater affront ? —Beſides,, can an abſent man 
improve by what is faid or done in his prefence ?—Noy 
he may frequent the bef companies for years together, 
and all to no purpoſe. a ſhort, a man is neither ſit ſor 
buſineſs nor convexſation, unleſs he gan attend to dhe ob 
ject before de ee * gigs 2d dow] of 
1 „ i Hg 0} 
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A Knowledge of cha world, by our one SR. | 
and obſervation, is ſo neceſſary, that Without it, 
we fuall act very abſurdly, and frequently give offegce, 
when we do not mean it. All the learning and parts in 
the world will not ſecure us from it. Without an 80 
quaintance with life, a man may ſay very good things, but 
time them ſo ill, and addreſs them ſo im properly, that he 
had much better be Klent, Full of himſelf and his own 
L buſineſs 
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duſineſs, and-mattentive to the circumitances and fitua- 
tions of thoſe he converſes with, he vents it without the 
leaſt diſcretion, ſays things that he ought not to ſay, con- 
. fuſes ſome, ſhocks others, and puts the whole company in 
Pain, left what he utters next ſhould prove worſe than the 
laſt; The beſt direction I can give you in this matter, is 
rather to fall in with the converfation of others, than 
 Rart a ſubjeR of your on: rather ſtrive to put them 
more in conceit with themſelves, ' than to draw their at- 
tention to you. ** 5 | | 
2. A novice in hfe, he who knows little of mankind, 
but what he collects from books, lays it down as a maxim, 
that moſt men love flattery ; in order therefore to pleaſe, 
| he will flatter: but, how 2 Without regard either to cir- 
cumſtances or occaſion. Inſtead of thoſe delicate touches, 
thoſe ſoft tints, that ſerve to heighten the piece, he lays 
on his colours with a heavy hand, and daubs where he 
means to adorn; in other words, he will flatter fo unſea- 
ſonably, and, at the ſame time, fo groſsly, that while he 
'withes to pleaſe, he puts out of countenance, and 1s fure 
40 offend. On the contrary, a man of the world, one who 
has made hfe his fludy, knows the power of flattery as 
well as he; but, then, he knows how to apply it; he 
watches the opportunity, and does it indirectly, by in- 
ſerence, compariſon and hint. r 
31 Man is made up of ſuch a variety of matter, that, 
to ſearch him thoroughly; requires time and attention; 
for, though we are all made of the ſame materials, and 
have all ſame paſſions, yet, from a difference in their 
proportion and combination, we vary in our diſpoſitions ; 
what is agreeable to one is diſagreeable to another, ar.d 
what one ſhall approve, another ſhall condemn. Reaſon 
is given us to controul thefe paſſions, but ſeldom does it. 
Apphcation thereſore to the reaſon of any man will fre- 
quently prove ineffectual, unleſs we endeavour at the ſame 
time to gain his heart. a ; 
. Wherever then vob are, ſearch into the characters 
bf men; find out, if poſſible, their foible, their govern- 
eg or their particular merit; take them on their 
kde, and ycu will geaerally fucceed ; their prevail. 
een 65 i Ing 
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ing vanity you may readily diſcover, by obſerving their 
favourite topic of converſation, for every one talks moſt 
of what he would be thought moſt to excel in, | 

5. The time ſhould alſo be judiciouſly made choice of. 
Every man has his particular times when he may be ap- 
plied to with ſucceſs, the mollia tempera undi: but theſe 
times are not all the day long ; they muſt be found out, 
watched, and taken advantage of. You could not hope 
for ſucceſs in applying to a man about one buſineſs, when 
he was taken up with another, or when his mind was af- 
feed with exceſs of grief, anger, or the like. . 

6. You cannot judge of other men's minds better than 
by ſtudying your own; for, though ſome men have one 
foible, and another has another, yet wen, in general, are 
very much alike, Whatever pleaſes or offends you, will, 
in fimilar circumſtances, pleaſe or offend others; if you 
find yourſelf hurt when another makes you feel his ſupe- 
riority, you will certainly, _ the common rule of right, 
do as you would be dene by, take care not to let another feel 
your ſuperiority, if you have it; eſpecially if you wiſh to 
gain his intereſt or eſteem. a | 

7. If diſagreeable infinuations, open contradictions, or 
oblique ſneers vex and anger you, would you uſe them 
where you wiſhed to pleaſe? Certainly not. Obſerve 
then, with care, the operations of your own mind, and 
you may, in a great meaſure, read all mankind. 

J will allow that one bred up in a cloiſter or college, 
may reaſon well on the ſtructure of the human mind; he 
may inveſtigate the nature of man, and give a tolerable 
account of his head, his heart, his paſſions, and his ſen- 
timents : but at the ſame time he may know nothing of 
him; he has not lived with him, and of courſe cal know 
but little how thoſe ſentiments or thoſe paſſions will work- 
he muſt be ignorant of the various prejudices, propenſities 
and antipathies that always bias him and Benet deter- 
mine him. 72 

8. His knowledge is acquired only from theory, which 
differs widely frem practice; and if he forms his judg- 
ment from that alone, he muſt be often deceived; 
whereas a man of the world, one who collects his krow- 


ledge 
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ledge from his own, experience and obſervation, is ſeldom 
wrong; he is well acquainted with the operations of the 
human mind, prys into the heart of man; reads his 
words, before they are uttered; ſees his actions, beſore 
they are perſormed; knows what will pleaſe and what 
will difpleaſe, and foreſees the event of moſt things. 

9. Labour then to acquire. this intuitive knowledge ; 
attend carefully to the addreſs, the arts and manners of 
thoſe acquainted with hfe, and endeavour to imitate them, 
Obſerve the means they take, to gain the favour and con- 
eiliate the affections of thoſe they aſſociate with; purſue 
thoſe means, and you will ſoon gain the eſteem of all 
that know.yous Jo es VE Ihe RY 

How often have we ſeen men governed by perſons very 
much their inferiors in point of underſtanding , aud even 
without their knowing it? A proof that ſome men have 
more worldly dexterity- than others: they find out the 
weak and unguarded part, make their attack there, and 
J ona tw vio pact 4 
Io. Now from a knowledge of mankind we {hall learn 
the advantage of two things; the command of our temper 
and our. countenance : a trifling, diſagreeable incident 
ſhall perhaps anger one unacquainted with life, or con- 
found him with ſhame; ſhall: make him rave like a mad- 
man, or look like a fool: but a man of the world will 
never underſtand; what he cannot or ought not to reſent. 
If he ſhould chance to mala a flip himſelf, he will ſtiſe 
his confuſion, and turn it o with a jeſt; recovering it 
with coolneſs, det: 7 

11, Many people have ſenſe enough to keep their own 
fecrets ; but from being unuſed to a variety of company, 
have unfortunately ſuch a tel]-tale countenance, as invo- 
luntarily declares what they. would wiſh to conceal. I his 
is a great r ſhould, as ſoon as poſſible, be 
got the better of. TY | 
That coolneſs. of mind and evenneſs of countenance, 
which p:events a diſcovery of our ſentiments, by our 
words, our actions, or our looks, is too neceſſary. to pais 
unnoticed, . WA ec bite Nan {fry | 
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12. A man 
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12. A man who cannot hear diſpleaſing things, with- 
ont viſible marks of anger or uneaſineſs; or pleaſing ones, 
without a ſudden burſt of joy, a chearful eye, or an; ex- 

anded face, is at the mercy of every knave; for either 
they will deſignedly pleaſe or provoke you themſelves, to 
catch your unguarded looks; or they will ſeize the op- 
portunity thus to read your very heart, when any other 
{hall do it. You may poſſibly tell me, that this coolnels, 
muſt be natural, for if not, you can never acquire it. 

13. I will admit the force of conſtitution, but people 
are very apt to blame that for many things they mighe 
readily avoid. Care, with à little reflection, will ſon 
give you this maſtery of your temper and your coun- 
tenance. If you find yourſelf ſubje& to ſudden ſtarts of 
paſſion, determine with yourſelf not to utter a ſingle word 
till your reaſon has recovered itſelf; and reſolve to keep 
your countenance as unmoved as poſſible. 1 

14. As a man who at a card- table can preſerve a ſere- 
nity in his looks, under good or bad luck, has conſider- 
ably the advantage of one who appears elated with ſucceſs, 
or caſt down with ill fortune, from our being able to read 
his cards in his face; ſo the man of the world, having to 
deal with one of theſe babbling countenances, will take 
care to profit by the circumitance, let the conſequence, to 
him with whom he deals, be as injurious as it may. 

15. In the courſe of life, we ſhall find it neceſſary very 
often to put on a pleaſing countenance When we are ex- 
ccedingly diſpleaſed; we muſt frequently ſeem friendly 
when we are quite otherwiſe. I am ſenfible it is difficult 
to accoſt a man with ſmiles whom we know to be our 
enemy; but what is to be done? On receiving an affront, _ 
if you cannot be juſtified in knocking the offender down, 
you muſt not notice the offence ; for, in the eye of 
the world, taking an affront calmly is conſidered as 
cowardice, , BY 

16. If fools ſhould attempt at any time to be witt 
upon you, the beſt way is not to know their witticiſms ale 
levelled at you, but to conceal any uneaſineſs it may give 
you : but, ſhould they be fo plain that you cannot be 
thought ignorant of their meaning, I would 

| | | | kater 
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rather than quarrel with the company, joining even in the 
laugh againſt yourſelf : allow the jeſt to be a good one, 
na take it in ſeeming good humour. Never attempt to 
retaliate the ſame way, as that would imply you were 
hurt. ' Should what 1s faid wound your honour or your 
moral character, there is but one proper reply, which! 
hope you will never be obliged to have recourſe to. 

17. Remember there are but two alternatives for a gen- 
tleman; extreme politeneſs, or the ſword, If a man 
openly and deſignedly affronts you, call him out; but, if 
it does not amount to an open inſult, be outwardly civil; 
i this does not make him aſhamed of his behaviour, it 
will prejudice every by-flander in your favour, and inſtead 
of being diſgraced you will come off with honour. 
Politeneſs to thoſe we do nor reſpect, is no more a breach 
of faith than your humble ſervant at the bottom of a 
challenge ; they are univerſally underſtood to be thiags 
of courſe. „ 616.4 5 | 

18. Wrangling and quarreling are characteriſtic of a 
weak mind: leave that to the women, be you always 
above it. Enter into no ſharp conteſt, and pride yourſelf 
zin ſhewing, if poſſible, more civility to your antagoail 
than to any other in the company ; this will infallibly 
bring over all the laughter to your ſide, and the perſon 
| are contending with will be very likely to confeſs 
vou have behaved very handſomely throughout the whole 
| Se. Ch | 
- 19. Experience will teach us that though all men con- 
_ fit principally of the ſame materials, as I before took 
notice, yet from a differencezin their proportion, no two 
men are uniformly the ſame: we differ from one another, 
and we often differ from oucſelves, that is, we ſometimes 
do things atterly inconſiſtent with the general tenor of 
our characters. The wiſet man will occafionally do a 
weak thing; the moſt honeſt man, a wrong thing ; the 
proudeſt man, a mean thing ; and the worlt of men will 
ſometimes do a good thing. | | 
20. On this account, our ſtudy of mankind ſhould not 
be general; we ſhould take a frequent view of in- 
dividuals, nd though we may upon the whole form a 
; . judgment 
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them beſt, and they are moſt in love with him who pre- 
tends to be moſt in love with them: and the leaſt ſhght or 
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judgment of the man from his prevailing paſſion or his ge- 


neral character, yet it will be prudent not to determine, 
till we have waited to ſee the operations of his ſubordinate 
appetites and humours. | 

21. For example; a man's general character may be 
that of ſtrictly honeſt; I would not diſpute it, becauſe I 
would not be thought envious or malevolent ; but I would 
not rely upon this general character, fo as to entruſt him 
with my fortune or my life. Should this honeſt man, as is 
not uncommon, be my rival in power, intereſt, or love, 
he may poſſibly do things that in other circumſtances he. 
would r; and power, intereſt and love, let me tell 
you, will often put honeſty to the ſevereſt trial, and fre- 
quently overpower it. I would then ranſack this honeſt 


man to the bottom, if I wiſhed to truſt him, and as I 


found him, would place my confidence accordingly. . 

22. One of the great compoſitions in our nature is va- 
nity, to which, all men, more or leſs, give way. Women 
have an intolerable ſhare of it. No flattery, no adulation 
is too groſs for them; thoſe who flatter them moſt pleaſe 


contempt of them is never fargotten, It is in ſome mea- 
ſure-the ſame with men ; they will ſooner pardon an in- 
Jury than an inſult, and are more hurt by contempt than 
y ill- uſage. Though all men do not boaſt of ſuperior ta- 
lents, though they pretend not to the abilities of a Pope, 2 
Newton, or a Bolingbroke, every one pretends to have 
common ſenſe, and to diſcharge his office in life with com- 
mon decency; to arraign therefore, in any ſhape, his abi- 
lities or integrity in the department he holds, is an inſult 
he will not readily forgive. | 
23. As I would not have you truſt too implicitly to a 
man, becauſe the world gives him a good character; ſo I 


muſt particularly caution you againſt thoſe who ſpeak well 


of themſelves. In general, ſuſpect thoſe who boaſt of or 
affect to have any one virtue above all others, for they 
are commonly impoſtors. There are exceptions how- 
ever to this rule, for we hear of prudes that have been 
chaſte, bullies that have been heave, and ſaints that _— 
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been religious. Confide only where your own obſervation 
ſhall direct you; obſerve not only what is ſaid, but how 
it is ſaid, and if you have penetration, you may find out 
the truth better, by, your eyes than your ears ; in ſhort, 
never take a character upon common report, but enquire 
into it yourſelf ; for common report, though it is right in 
general, may be wrong in particulars, 

24. Beware of thoſe who, on a flight acquaintance, 
make a tender of their friendſhip, and ſeem to place a 
confidence in you; tis ten to one but they deceive and 
betray you; however do not rudely reject them upon ſuch 
a ſuppoſition ; you may be civil to them, though you do 
not entruſt them. Silly men are apt to ſolicit you: friend- 
ſhip, and unboſom themſelves upon the firſt acquaintance ; 
ſuch friends cannot be worth hearing, their frier dſhip being 
as lender as their underſtanding ; and if they proffer their 
friendſhip with a deſign to oY a property of you, they 
are dangerous acquaintance indeed. th 4 
25. Not but the little . friendſhips of the weak may be 
of ſome uſe to you, if you do not return the compliment, 
and it may not be amils to ſeem tp accept, thoſe, of de- 


oo 


ſigning - men, keeping Dem, as it were, in play, that 


they may got be openly your enemies; for their cnmity is 


the next dangerous thing to their friendſhip. We may cer- 


tainly hold their vices in abhorrence, without, being 


1 


"Tmarked out as their perſonal enemy. The general rule is 


to have a real reſerve with almoſt every one, and a 
ſeemifig teſerve with almoſt. no one; for it is very 
diſguſting to ſeem reſerved, and very dangerous not to be 
ſo. Few obſerve the true medium. Many are ridiculouſly 
myſterious upon trifles, and many indiſcreetly com munica- 
tive of all they ku p. + yp 

6 26. There is a kind of ſhort-lived fr endſhip that takes 
Place, among young men, from a connection in their plea- 
ſures only ; a friendſhip too often attended with bad conſe- 
quences.- This co.:.panion of your pleaſures, young and 


unexperienced, will probably, in the heat of convivial 
mirth, vow a perpetual friendſhip, and unfold himſelf to 
vou Without the leaſt reſerve; but new | aſſociations, 
change of fortune, or change of place, may ſoon break 


this 
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this ill timed connection, and an improper uſe may be made 
of it. wy OTE Sy i OE ILY 

27 Ze one, if you will, in young companies, and bear 
your part like others in the ſocial feſtivity of youth ; nay,” 
truſt them with your innocent frolics, but keep your ſeri- 
ous matters to yourſelf; and if you muſt” at any time 
make them Known, let it be to ſome tried friend of great 
experience; and that nothing may tempt him to become 
your rival, let that friend be in a different walk of lite 
from yourſelf. | 

Were I to hear a man making ſtrong proteſtations, and 
ſwearing to the truth of a thing, that is in itſelf probable 
and very likely to be, I ſhould doubt his veracity ; for 
when he takes ſuch pains to make me believe it, it cannot 
be with a good deſign. | | 3 
28. There is a certain eaſineſs or falſe modeſty in mo 
young people, that either makes them unwilling, or aſham<* 
ed to 1 any thing that is aſked of them. I here is alſo 
an unguarded neſs about them that makes them the 
ready prey of the artful and deſigning. They are eaſily 
led away by the feigned friendſhips of a knave or à fool. 
and too raſhly place a confidence in them, that terminates, 
in their loſs, and frequently in their ruin. Beware, there- 
fare, as I faid before, of theſe proffered friendſhips; repay” 
them with compliments, but not with confidence. Never 
let your vanity make you ſuppoſe that people become your 
friends upon a ſlight acquaintance ; for good offices muſt 
be ſhewn on both fides to create a friendſhip : it will not 
thrive, unleſs its love be mutual; and it requires time to 
ripen it. | | 1 — 

29. There is ſtill among young people another kind of 
friendſhip merely nominal, warm indeed ſor the time, 
but fortunately of no long continuance. This friendſhip* 
takes its riſe from their purſuing the ſame courſe” of riot 
and debauchery; their purſes are open to each other, they 
tell one another all they know, they embark in the ſame 
quarrels, and ſtand by each other on all occaſions. I 
ſhould rather call this a confederacy againſt good morals' 
and good manners, and think it deſerves the ſevereſt laſh 
of the law; but they have the impudence to call it friend- 

EI ſtup. 


- Character. 
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ſhip. However, it is often as ſuddenly diſſolved as it is 
haſtily contrated ; ſome accident diſperſes them, and they 
preſently forget each other, except it is to betray and laugh 
at their own egregious folly. 

In ſhort, the ſum of the whole is, to make a wide diffe. 
rence between companions and friends ; for a very agreea- 
ble companion has often proved a very dangerous friend, 


cloopofoofectooſetoolorfookook co: 
l Odoice of Company. 
T next thing to the choice of friends is the 


choice of your company. 

Endeavour as much as you can, to keep good company, 
and the company of your ſuperiors: for you will be held 
in eſtimation according to the company you keep. By ſu- 
periors, I do not mean ſo much with regard to birth, as 
2 and the light in which they are conſidered by the 
world. | 

2. There are two ſorts of good company; the one con- 
ſiſts of perſons of birth, rank, and faſhion ; the other, of 
thoſe who are diſtinguiſned by ſome peculiar merit, in any 


liberal art or ſcience ; as men of letters, &c. and a mix- 


ture of theſe is what I would have underſtood by good 
company; for it is not what particular ſets of people ſhall 
call themſelves, but what the people in general acknow- 
ledge to be ſo, and are the accredited good company of the 

ace. 
. 1 3. Now and then, perſons without either birth, rank, or 

character, will creep into company, under the pro- 
tection of ſome conſiderabſe perſonage; but, in general, 
none are admitted of mean degree, or infamous moral 

In this faſhionable good company alone, can you learn 
the beſt manners and the beſt language; ſor, as there is no 


legal ſtandard to form them by, tis here they are eſtabliſned· 


It may poſſibly be queſtioned, whether a man has it al- 
ways in his power to get into good company: mo 
N ball hep? cal 
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edly, by deſerving it, he has; provided he is in circum- 
ſtances which enable him to live and appear in the ſtyle of 
2 gentleman, Knowledge, modeſty, and good breeding, 
will endear him to all that ſee him; for without colds. 
the ſcholar is no better than'a pedant, the philoſopher than 
a cynic, the ſoldier than a brute, nor any man than a 
clown. | 

4. Though the company of men of learning and genius 
is highly to be valued, and occafionally coveted, I would 
by no means have you net found in ſuch company. As 
they do not live in the world, they cannot have that caſ 
manner and addreſs which T would wiſh you to acquire. If 
you can bear a part in ſuch company, it is certamly ad- 
viſeable to be in it ſometimes, and you will be the more 
eſteemed in other company by being ſo ; but let it not en- 
groſs you, leſt you be conſidered as one of the /ter« ti, 
which, however reſpectable in name, is not the way to riſe 
or ſhine in the faſhionable world. an 

5. But the company which, of all others, you ſhould 
cuefully avoid, is that, which, in every ſenſe of the word, 
may be called e; low in birth, low in rank, low in parts, 
and low in manners; that company, who, inſigniſicant and 
contemptible in themſelves, think it an honour to be ſeen 
with yen, and who will flatter your follies, nay, your very 
vices, to keep you with them. 

6. Though you may think ſuch a caution unneceſſary, 7 
do not ; for many a young gentleman of ſenſe and rank 
has been led by his . vanity to keep ſuch company, till he 
has been degraded, villifed and undone. | 

The vanity I mean, is that of being the firſt of the com- 
pany. nn rout, though too common, is idle to the lait 

Cree. ing in the world lets a man down ſs much. 
For the ſake of dictating, being applauded and admired 
by this low.company, he is 1 and diſqualzfed for 
better, 3 upon it, in the eſtimation of mankind, 
dg ſink or riſe to the level of the company you 

eep. 


7. Be it chen your ambition to get into the beſt com- 
pany ; and, when there, imitate their virtues, but not 
their vices. You have, no doubt, often- heard of genteel 
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and faſhionable vices. ., Theſe are whoring, drinking, and 
gaming. It has happened that ſome men, even with the: 
vices, have been admired and eſteemed. Underſtand: this 
matter rightly : it is not their vices for which they are ad. 
mired ; but for ſome. accompliſhments they at the ſame 
poſſeſs; for their parts, their learning, or their good. 
J —— Be aſſured, were they free from their vice; 
they would be much more eſteemed. In theſe mixed cha. 
racters, the bad part is overlooked, for the ſake of the 


8. Should you be unfortunate enough to have any vice; 
of your own, add not to their number by adopting the 
vices of others. Vices of adoption are of all others the 
moſt unpardonable, for —— not inadvertency to 
plead. If people had no vices but their own, few would 
have ſo many as they have. | | 
lmitate, then, only the imperfections you meet with; 
copy the politeneſs, the addreſs, the eaſy manners of well. 
bred people; and remember, let them ſhine ever ſo bright, 
if they have any vices, they are ſo many blemiſhes, which 
it would be as ridiculous to imitate, as it would to make 
an artificial wart upon one's face, becauſe ſome very hand- 
ſome man had the misfortune to have a natural one upon 
his. | 4 N 
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"Ss a4 - Laughter. 

1. F ET us now deſcend to minuter matters, which tho 
not ſo important as thoſe we have mentioned, are 

ſtill far from inconſiderable. Of theſe laughter is one. 

-- © Frequent and loud laughter is a ſure ſign of a weak 
mind, and no leſs characteriſlic of a low education. Jt 
the manner in which low - bred men expreſs their filly jo) 

at filly things, and they call it being merry. 

2. I do not recommend upon all occaſions a ſolem 
countenance. A man may ſmile; but if he would be 
{thought a gentleman; and a man of: ſenſe, he ſhould by 
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no means laugh. True wit never yet made a man of 
faſhion laugh; he is above it. It may create a ſmile, but 
as oud laughter ſhews, that a man has not the command 
of himſelf, every one who would wiſh to appear ſenſible, 
muſt abhor it. | 

A man's going to fit down, on a ſuppoſition that he has 
a chair behind him, and falling for want of one, occaſions 
a general laugh, when the beſt piece of wit would not do 
it; a ſufficient proof how low and unbecoming laughter is, 

3. Beſides, could the immoderate laugher hear his own 
noiſe, or ſee the faces he makes, he would deſpiſe himſelf 
for his folly. Laughter being generally ſuppoſed to be the 
effect of gaiety, its abſurdity is not properly attended to; 
but a little reflection will eaſily reſtrain it, and when you 
are told, it is a mark of low-breeding, I perſuade myſelf 
you will endeavour to avoid it. | 

4. Some people have a filly trick of laughing, when⸗ 
ever they ſpeak ; ſo that they are always on the grin, and 
their faces are ever diſtorted. This and a thouſand other 
tricks, ſuch as ſcratching their heads, twirling their hats, 


' fumbling with their button, playing with their fingers, &c. 


are acquired from a falſe modeſty at their firſt outlet in life. 
Being ſhame-faced in company, they try a variety of ways 
to keep themſelves in countenance ; thus,, they fall into 
thoſe aukward habits I have mentioned, which ;grow upon 
them, and in time become habitual. 5 

Nothing is more repugnant likewiſe to good-breeding 
than horſe- play of any ſort, romping, throwing things at 
one another's heads, and ſo on. They may paſs well 
ou with the mob, but they leſſen, and degrade the 
gentleman, os | * 


| 
_ f ' 
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Sand) y little Accompliſhments. 


1. THAVE had reaſon to obſerve before, that various 
little matters, apparently trifling in themſelves, 
conſpire to form the who/e of pleaſing, as in a well - finiſned 


Por- 


tables where it continues general. | 
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portrait, a variety of colours combine to complete the 


piece. It not being neceſſary to dwell much upon them, [ 


ſhall content myſelf with juſt mentioning them as they 


occur, 


2. To do the honours of a table gracefully, is one of 
the outlines of a well-bred man; and to carve well, is an 
article, little as it may ſeem, that is uſeful twice every 
day, and the doing of which ill is not only troubleſome to 


one's ſelf, but renders us diſagreeable and ridiculous to 


others. Weare always in pain for a man, who, inſtead of 
cutting up a fowl genteelly, is hacking for half an hour 


acroſs the bone, greaſing himſelf, and beſpattering the com- 


pany with the ſauce. Uſe, with a little attention, is all 
that is requiſite to acquit yourſelf well in this particular. 
3. To be well received, you muſt alſo pay ſome atten- 
tion to your behaviour at table, where it is exceedingly 
Tude to ſcratch any part of your body, to fpit, or blow 
your noſe, if you can poſſibly avoid it, to eat greedily, to 
lean your elbows on the table, to pick your teeth before 
a Aiſhes are removed, or to leave the table before grace 5 
4- Drinking of healths is now growing out of faſhion, 


and is very unpolite in good company. Cuſtom once had 


made it umverſal, but the improved manners of the age 
now render it vulgar. What can be more rude or ridicu- 
lous than to interrupt perſons at their meals, with an un- 


neceſſary compliment? Abftain then from this filly cuſ- 


tom, where you find it out of uſe; and uſe it only at thoſe 

5. A polite manner of refuſing to comply with the ſo- 
licitations of a company, is alſo very neceflary to be 
learnt ; for a young man who ſeems to have no will of his 
own, but does every thing that is aſked of him, may be 2 
very good natured fellow, but he is a very filly one. |! 
you are invited to drink, at any man's houſe, more that 
you think is wholeſome, you may ſay, you wiſh y® 
could, but that ſo little makes you both drunk and fick, 


chat you ſhall only be bad com doing it: of court, 
beg to be excuſgd.” | RY | n 
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6. If deſired to play at cards deeper than you would, 
refuſe it ludicrouſly ; tell them, if you were ſure to 
«« Joſe, you might poſſibly fit down; but that as fortune 
« may be favourable, you dread the thought of having 
« too much money, ever ſince you found what an incum- 
« brance it was to poor Harlequin, and therefore you are 
« reſolved never to put yourſelf in the way of winning 
« more than ſuch and ſuch a ſum a day.” This light 
way of declining invitations to vice and folly, is more be- 


coming a-young man than philoſophical or ſententious re- * 


fuſals, which would only be laughed at. . 

7. Now I am on the ſubject of cards, muſt not omit 
mentioning the neceſſity of playing them well and gen- 
teelly, if you would be thought to have kept good com- 
pany. 1 would by no means recommend playing at 
cards, as a part of your ſtudy, leſt you ſhould grow too 
fond of it, and the conſequences prove bad. It were bet- 
ter not to know a diamond from a club, than to become 
a gambler ; but, as cuſtom has introduced innocent card- 
playing at moſt friendly meetings, it marks the gentleman 
to handle them genteelly, and play them well; and as I 
hope you wall thy only for ſmall ſums, ſhould you loſe 
your money, pray loſe it with temper ; or win, receive 
your winnings without either relation or greedineſs. 

8. To write well and correct, and in a pleaſing ſtile, is 
another part of polite education. Every man who has the 
uſe of his eyes and his right-hand, can write whatever 
hand he pleaſes. Nothing is fo illiberal as a ſchool-boy's 
ſcrawl. I would not have you learn a ſtiff formal hand- 
writing, like that of a ſchool-malter, but a genteel, le- 
gible, and liberal hand, and to be able to write quick, 
As to the correctneſs and elegancy of your writing, at- 
tention to grammar does the one, and to the, beſt authors, 
the other. Epiſtolary correſpondence ſhould not be car- 
ried on in a ſtudied or affected ſtyle, but the language 
ſhould flow from the pen, as naturally and as eaſily as it 
would from the mouth, In ſhort a letter ſhould” be pen- _ 


.,ned in the fame ſtyle as you would talk to your friend, if 


he was preſant. | 
| M 9. If 
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9. If writing well ſhews the gentleman, much more fo 
does ſpelling well. It is fo eſſentially neceſſary for a 
gentleman, or a man of letters, that one falſe ſpelling may 
f ix a ridicule on him for the remainder of his life. Words 
in books are generally well ſpelled, according to the or- 
W thography of the age; reading therefore with attention 
4 will teach every one to ſpell right. It ſometimes happens 
| 
| 
| 


that words ſhall be ſpelled differently by different authors; 
but, if you ſpell them upon the authority of one in eſti. 
mation of the public, you will eſcape ridicule. Where 
there is but one way of ſpelling a word, by your ſpelling 
it wrong, you will be ſure to be laughed at. For a awomar 
of a tolerable education would laugh at and deſpiſe her 
lover, if he wrote to her, and the words were ill ſpelled, 
8 . Be particularly attentive then to your ſpelling. 
4 10. There is nothing that a man at his firſt appear-_ 
ance in life ought more to dread than having any ridi- 
cule fixed on him. In the eſtimation even of the moſt 
rational men, it will lefſen him, but ruin him with all 
the reſt. Many a man has been undone by a ridiculous 
nick- name. he cauſes of nick-names among well-bred 
men, are generally the little defects in manner, air, or 
addreſs. Fo have the appellation of ill-bred, auk ward, 
muttering, left-legged, or any other tacked always to 
your name, would injure you more than you are aware 
of; avoid then theſe little defects (and they are eaſily 
| . avoided) and you need never fear a nick-name, vis 
i. Some young men are apt to think, that they can- 
| | not be complete gentlemen, without becoming men of 
l. pleaſure... A rake is made up of the meaneſt and moſt 
di raceful vices. They all combine to degrade his cha- 
| — and ruin his health and fortune. A man of plea- 
ſure. will refine upon the enjoyments of the age, attend 
chem with decency, and partake of them becomingly. 
12. Indeed, he is too often leſs ſcrupulous than he 
' ij ſuould be, and frequently has cauſe to repent it. A man 
of pleaſure, at beſt, is but a diſſipated being, and what 
the rational part of mankind muſt abhor; I mention it, 
i | | however, leſt, in taking up the man of pleaſure, you ſhould 
flall into the rake ; for of two evils, always chuſe the _ 
1 * | 'A dif. 
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A diſſolute, flagitious footman may make as good a rake 
as a man of the firſt quality. Few men can be men of 
pleaſure ; every man may be a rake. £ 
13. There is a certain dignity that ſhould be preſerved 

in all our pleaſures ; in love, a man may loſe his heart, 
without loſing his noſe ; at table, a man may have a diſ- 
tinguiſhing palate, without being a glutton ; he may love 
wine, without being a drunkard ; he may game, without 
being a gambler, and ſo on. | 

14. Every virtue has its kindred vice, and every plea- 
ſure its neighbouring diſgrace. Temperance and mode- 
ration mark the gentleman ; but excels, the blackguard. 
Attend carefully, then, to the line that divides them ; 


and remember, ſtop rather a yard ſhort, than ſtep an inch 


beyond it. Weigh the preſent enjoyment of your. plea- 


ſures againſt the neceſſary conſequences of them, and 1. 


will leave you to your own determination. 


15. A gentleman has ever ſome regard alſo to the 


choice of his amuſements. If at cards, he will not be ſeen 
at cribbage, all-fours, or putt; or, in ſports of exerciſe, 
at ſkittles, foot-ball, leap- frog, cricket, driving of coaches, 
&c. but will preſerve a propriety in every part of his con- 
duct; knowing that any imitation of the manners of the 
mob, will unavoidably ſtamp him with vulgarity. There 


is another amuſement too, which I cannot help calling 


illiberal, that is, playing upon any muſical inſtrument. 


16. Muſic is commonly reckoned one of the liberal 8 


arts, and undoubtedly is ſo; but to be piping or fiddling at 
A concert js degrading to a man of faſhion. If you love 
muſic, .hear it ; pay fiddlers to play to you, but never fiddle 
yourſelf, It makes a gentleman appear frivolous and 


contemptible, leads him frequently into bad company, 
and waſtes that time which might otherwiſe be well em- | 


ployed. 
17. Secreſy is another characteriſtic of Er 
Be careful not to tell in one company what you ſee or 


hear in another; much leſs to divert the preſent companx 


at the expence of the laſt. Things apparently indifferent 


may, when often repeated and told abroad, have much 


more ſerious conſequences than imagined, In converſa- 
2 tion, 
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WW tion there is generally a tacit reliance, that what is ſaid 
4 will not be repeated; and a man, though not enjoined to 
ſecrecy, will be excluded company, if found to be a tatler ; 
=. beſides, he will draw himſelf into a thouſand ſcrapes, and 
W every one will be afraid to ſpeak before him. . 
1 17. Pulling out your watch in company unaſked, either 
at home or abroad, is a mark of ill breeding; if at home, 
it appears as if you were tired of your company, and 
Wi wiſhed them to be gone; if abroad, as if the hours drag 
= heavily, and you wiſhed to be gone yourſelf If you 
want to know the time, withdraw; beſides, as the taking 
| li what 1s called a French leave was introduced, that on one 
Wil perſon's leaving the company the reſt might not be diſ- 
turbed, looking at your watch does what that piece of 
politeneſs was deſigned to prevent; it is a kind of dictating 
to all preſent, and telling chem 1t is time, or almoſt time, 
to break up. . F Wag | | 
19. Among, other things, let me caution you a 
ever being in a hurry; a man of ſenſe may be in haſte, 
bat he 1s never in a hurry ; convinced that hurry 1s. the 
ſureſt way to make him do, what he andertakes, ill. To 
be in a hurry, is a proof that the buſineſs we embark in is 
| too great for us; of courſe, it is the mark of little minds, 
that are puzzled and perplexed, when they ſhould be cool 
and deliberate; they wiſh to do every thing at once, and 
are thus able to do nothing. Be ſteady then in all your 
engagements ; look round you, before you begin; and 
remember that you had beiter do half of them well, and 
leave the reft undone. than to do the whole indifferently. 
20. From a kind of falſe modeſty, moſt young men are 
apt to conſider familiarity as unbecoming. Forwardneſs 
! Iallowis ſo; but there is a decent familiarity that is ne- 
ceſſary in the courſe of life. Mere formal viſits, upon for- 
mal invitations, are not the thing; they create no con- 
nection, nor will they 2 of ſervice to you; it is the 
| | careleſs and eaſy ing reſs and egreſs, at all hours, that ſe- 
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dy a reſpectful familiarity entered into, without forfeiting 
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21. In acquiring new acquaintance, be careful not io 
neglect your old, for a flight of this kind is ſeldom for- 
iven. If you cannot be with your former acquaintance 
5 often as you uſed to be, while you had no others, take 
care not to give them cauſe to think you negle& them; 
call upon them frequently, though you cannot ſtay long 
with them; tell them you are ſorry to leave them ſo ſoon, 
and nothing ſhould * you away but certain engage 
ments which good- manners oblige you to attend to; for 
it will be your intereſt to make all the friends you can, 
and as few enemies as poſſible, | 
22. By friends, I would not be underſtood to mean 
confidential ones; but perſons who ſpeak of you reſpect- 
fully, and who, conſiſtent with their own intereſt, would 
wiſh to be of ſervice to you, and would rather do you 
good than harm. | 
Another thing I muſt recommend to yon, as charac- 
teriſtic of a polite edacation, and of having kept good 
company, is a graceful manner of conferring favours, 
The moſt obliging things may be done fo awkwardly as 
to offend, while the moſt diſagreeable things may be 
done ſo agreeably as to raya | 
23. A few more articles of general advice, and I have 
done; the firſt is on the ſubject of vanity. It is the com- 
mon failing of youth, and as ſuch ought to be carefully 
guarded againſt, The vanity I mean, is that which, if 
given way to, ſtamps a man a coxcomb, a character he 
will find a difficulty to get rid of, perhaps as long as he 
lives, Now this vanity ſhews itſelf in a variety of 
ſhapes ; one man ſhall pride himſelf in taking the lead in 
all converſations, and peremptorily deciding upon every 
ſabje& ; another, deſirous of appearing ſucceſsful among 
the women, ſhall inſinuate the encouragement he has met 
with, the conqueſts he makes, and perhaps boaſt of fa- 
vours he never received ; if he ſpeaks the truth, he is un- - 
n ; if falſe, he is a villain; but whether true or 
alſe, he defeats his own purpoſes, overthrows the repu- 
tation he wiſhes to erect, and draws upon himſelf con- 
tempt in the room of reſpet. | | 
| M 3 24. Some 
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24. Some men are vain enough to think they acquire 


conſequence by alliance, or by an acquaintance with 


perſons- of diftingurhed character or abilities; hence 


they are eternally talking of their grandfather; Lord 
ſuch-a-one; their kinſman, Sir William ſuch-a-one; or 
their intimate friend, Dr. ſuch-a-one,” with whom,  per- 


haps, they are ſcarce acquainted. If they are ever found 
out (and that they are ſure to be, one time or other) they 
become ridiculous and contemptible ; but even admitting 


- © what they ſay to be true, what then? A man's intrinhc 


merit does not riſe from an ennobled alliance, or a te- 
putabiz acquaintance. 
25. A rich man never borrows, When angling for 


praiſe, modeſty is the ſureſt bait, If we would wiſh.to 
ine in any particular character, we muſt never affect that 
character. An affectation of courage will make a man 
paſs for a bully; an affectation of wit, for a coxcomb; 
and an affectation of ſenſe, "for a fool. Not that I 
would recommend baſhfulneſs or timidity : no; I would 
have every one know his own value, yet not diſcover that 
he knows it, but leave his wa 
others. x 


t to be found out by 


26. Another thing worth your attention is, if in com- 


pony with an inferior, not to let him feel his inferiority; 


if he difcovers it himſelf without your endeavours, the 


fault is not yours, and he will not blame you; but if you 


take pains te mortify him, or to make him feel himſelf 
inferior to you in abilities, fortune, or rank, it is an inſult 


that will not readily be forgiven. In point of abilities, it 
would be unjuſt, as they are out of his power; in point 


of rank or fortune, it 1s ill- natured and 1ll-bred, © 
27. This rule is never more neceſſary than at table, 


where there cannot be a greater inſult than to help an in- 


ferior to a part he diſlikes, or a part that may be worſe 
than ordinary, and to take the beſt to yourſelf. If you 
at any time invite an inferior to your table, you put him, 


during the time he is there, upon an equality with you, 


and it is an act of the higheſt rudeneſs to treat him in ar) 
reſpect ſlightingly. I would rather double my emp 


— 
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to ſuch a perſon, and treat him with additional reſpect, 
leſt he ſhould even ſuppoſe himſelf neglected. 

28. There canhot be a greater ſavageneſs, or cruelty, 
or any thing more ha ey to a man of faſhion, than to- 
put upon or take unbecoming liberties with him, whoſe. 
modeſty, humility, or reſpect, will not ſuffer him to re- 
taliate. True politeneſs conſiſts in making every body 
happy about you ; andas to mortify is to render unhappy, 
it can be nothing but the worſt of breeding. Make it a 
rule, rather to flatter a perſon's vanity than otherwiſe ; 
make him, if poſſible, more in love with himfelf, and 


you will be certain to gain his eſteem; never tell him 


any thing he may not like to hear, nor ſay things that 
will put him out of countenance, but let it be your ſtudy 
on all occafions'to pleaſe : this will be making friends in- 
ſtead of enemies, and be a means of ſerving yourſelf in 
the end, | | 
29. Never be witty at the expence of any one preſent, 
nor pratify that idle inclination which is too ſtrong in 
moſt young men, I mean, laughing at, or ridiculing the 
weakneſſes or infirmities of others, by way of 9 


the company, or diſplaying your own ſuperiority. Mo 


people have their weakneſſes, their peculiar likings and 
averſions. Some cannot bear the ſight of a cat; others 
the ſmell of cheeſe, and ſo on; was you to laugh at 
theſe men for their antipathies, or by deſign or inatten- 


tion to bring them in their way, you could not inſult 
them more. 


30. You may poſſibly thus gain the laugh on your ſide, 


for the preſent, but it will make the perſon, perhaps, at 


whoſe expence-you are merry, your enemy for ever after; 
and even thoſe who laugh with you, will, on a little re- 
fleftion, fear you and. probably defpiſe you; whereas to 
. what one likes, and to remove what the other 

ates, would ſhew them that they were objects of your 
attention, and poſſibly make them more your friends than 


much preater ſervices would have done. 


31. If you have wit, uſe it to pleaſe, but not to hurt. 
You may ſhine, but take care not to ſcorch. In ſhort, 


never ſeem to ſee the faults of others. Though among 


M 4 the 
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the maſs of men there are, doubtleſs, numbers of fools 
and knaves, yet were we to tell every one of theſe we 
meet with, that we know them to be ſo, we ſhould be in 
perpetual war, I would deteſt the knave and pity the 
fool, wherever I found him, but I would let neither of 
them know unneceſſarily that I did ſo; as I would not be 
induſtrious to make myſelf enemies. As one mult pleaſe 
others then, in order to be pleaſed one's-ſelf; confider what 
is agreeable to-you muſt be agreeable to them, and con- 
duct yourſelf accordingly. SEP 

32. Whiſpering in company is another act of ill-breed- 
ing; it ſeems to inſinuate either that the perſons whom 
we would not wiſh ſhould hear, are unworthy of our con- 
-kdence, or it may lead them to ſuppoſe we are ſpeaking 
improperly of them ; on both accounts, therefore, abſtain 
from. it. | ; | 
So pulling out one letter after another and reading them 
in company, or cutting or paring one's nails, is unpolite 
and rude. It ſeems to ſay, we are weary of the conver- 
ſation, and are in want of ſome amuſement to paſs away 
the time. | 3 | 

33. Humming a tune to ourſelves, drumming with 

. our fingers on the table, making a noiſe with our feet, 
and ſuch like, are all breaches of good manners, and in- 
dications of our contempt for the perſons preſent ; there- 
fore they ſhould not be indulged. | 

Walking faſt in the ſtreets is a mark of vulgarity, im- 
plying hurry of buſineſs ; it may appear well in a mecha- 
nic or tradeſman, but ſuits ill with the character of a 
gentleman or a man of faſhion, _ | a 
Staring any perſon you meet, full in the face, is an 
act alſo of ill- breeding; it looks as if you faw ſomething 
wonderful in bis appearance, and is therefore à tacit 
reprehenſiag. nch 

34. Eating quick, or very ſlow, at meals, is cha- 

racteriſtic of the vulgar; the firſt infers poverty, that you 
have not had a d meal for ſome time; the laſt, if 
abroad that you diſlike your entertainment: if at home, 
that you are rude enough to ſet before your friends what 
you cannot eat yourſelf, So again, eating your ſoups . 
ä . . yo 
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your noſe in the plate is vulgar; it has the appearance 
of being uſed to hard work, and of courle an unſteady 
hand, | | 


ofoctocoojocpopocjpaoohooeo 
Dignity of Manners. 
1, Certain dignity of manners is abſolutely ne- 
| ceſſary, to make even the moſt valuable cha- 
racer either reſgected or reſpectable in the world. 
Horſe-play; romping, frequent and loud fits of laughter, 
jokes, waggery, and indiſcriminate familiarity, will fink 


both merit and knowledge into a degree of contempt, 
They compoſe at moſt a merry fellow, and a merry fellow 


was never yet a reſpectable man. Indiſcriminate fa- 


miliarity either offends your ſuperiors, or elſe dubs you 
their dependent and led captain. It gives your inferiors 
juſt, but troubleſome and 1mproper claims cf equality. 
A joker is near a- kin to a buffoon ; and neither of them 
is the leaſt related to wit, + — TOTS 
2. Mimicry, the favourite amuſement of little minds, 


has been ever the contempt of great ones. Never give way 


to it yourſelf, nor ever encourage it in others; it is the 
moſt illiberal of all buffoonery; it is an inſult on the per- 
ſon you mimic; and infults, I have often told you, are 


ſeldom forgiven. 


As to amimic or a wag, he is little elſe than a buffoon, 
who will diſtort his mouth and his eyes to make people 
laugh. Be aſſured, no one perſon ever demeaned himſelf 
to pleaſe the reſt, unleſs he wiſhed to be thought the 
Merry-Andrew of the company, and- whether this cha- 
racter is reſpectable, I will leave you to judge. 

3. If a man's company 1s coveted on any other account 
than his knowledge, his good ſenſe, or his manners, he 
is ſeldom reſpected by thoſe who invite him, but made 
vie of only to entertain. ** Let's have ſuch a one, for he 


fings a good ſong, or he-1s always joking or laughing ;” 


or let's ſend for ſuch a one, for he is a good bottle 
companion ;*” theſe are degrading diſtinctions, that pre- 
4 = clude 
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clude all reſpe& and eſteem. Whoever is had (as the 
phraſe 1s) for the fake of any qualification, ſingly, is 


1 merely that thing he zs had for, is never conſidered in any 


other light, and, of courſe, never properly reſpected, 
let his intrinſic merits be what they will. ; 

4 You may poſſibly ſuppoſe this dignity of manner: 
to border upon pride; but it differs as much from pride, 
as true courage from bluſtering. 

To fatter a perſon right or wrong, is abject flattery, 
and to conſent readily to every thing propoſed by a com- 
pany, be it filly or criminal, is full as degrading, as to 
_ diſpute warmly upon every ſubject, and to contradidt 


- _ upon all occaſions. To preſerve dignity, we ſhould 


modeſtly aſſert our own ſentiments, though we politely 
acquieſce in thoſe of others. | HW 
o again, to ſupport dignity of character, we ſhould 
neither be frivolouſly curious about trifles, not be la- 
boriouſly intent on little objects that deſerve” not a mo- 
ment's attention; for this implies an incapacity in mat- 
ters of greater importance. | 
A great deal likewiſe depends upon our air, addreſs, 
and expreſſions; an auk ard addreſs and vulgar expreſſions 
inter either a low turn of mind, or a low education. 
F. Inſolent contempt, or low envy; is incompatuble 
alſo with dignity of manners. Low-bred perſons, for- 
_ tunately lifted in the world, in fine cloaths and fine equi- 
pages, will inſolently look down on all thoſe who cannot 
afford to make as good an appearance; and they open) 
envy thoſe Who perhaps make a better. They alſo c read 
the being ſlighted ; of courſe, are ſuſpicious, nd cap- 
tious; are uncaſy themſelves, and make every body «ll: 
ſo about them. | | * 
6. A certain degree of outward ſeriouſneſs in logks 
and actions gives dignity, While à conſtant ſmirk upon 
tze face (with that inſi pid filly ſmile, fools hare when 
they would be civil) and whiffling motions, are fireng 
mal ks of futility. 5 85. 
hut above all, a dignity of character is to be acquired 
beſt by a certain firmneſs in all our actions. A mean, 


timid, and paſſive complaiſance, lets a man down 5 
* | | | | han 
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than he is aware of: but ſtill his firmneſs or reſolution 
ſhould not extend to brutality, but be accompanied with 
a peculiar and engaging ſoftneſs, or mildneſs. | 
7. If you diſcover any haſtineſs in your temper, and 
find it apt to break out into rough and unguarded ex- 
preſſions, watch it narrowly, and endeavour to curb it; 
but let no complaiſance, no weak deſire of pleaſing, no 
wheedling, urge you to do that which diſcretion forbids ; 
but vert and perſevere in all that is right. In your con- 
nections and friendſhips, you will find this rule of uſe to 
you. Invite and preſerve attachments, by your firm- 
neſs ; but labour to keep clear of enemies, by a mildneſs 
of behaviour. Diſarm thoſe enemies you may unfor- 
tunately have, (and few are without them) by a gen- 
tleneſs of manner, but make them feel the ſteadineſs of 
your juſt reſentment ; for there is a wide difference be- 
tween bearing malice and a determined ſelf-defence ; 
the one is imperious, but the other is prudent and 

juſtiſiable. "91 RN 4:1 ; 

8. In directing your ſervants, or any perſon you have a 
right to command ; if you deliver your orders mildly, and 
in that engaging manner which every gentleman ſhould 
ſtudy to do, you will be chearfully, and conſequently, 
well obeyed : but if tyrannically, you would be very un- 
willingly ſerved, if ſerved at all. A cool, ſteady deter- 
, mination ſhould ſhew that you vill be obeyed, but a 
gentleneſs. in the manner of enforcing! that obedience 
_ ſhould: make ſervice a chearful one. Thus will you be 
loved without being deſpiſed, and feared without being 
9. I hope I need not mention vices. A man who has 
patiently been kicked out of company, may have as good 
a pretence to courage, as one rendered infamous by his 
vices, may to dignity of any kind; however, of ſuch con- 
ſequence are appearances, that an outward deceney, and 
an affected dignity of manners, will even keep ſuch a man 
the longer from finking. If therefore you ſhould unfor- 
tunately have no intrinſic merit of your own, keep up, if 
Poſſible, the appearance of it; and the world will poſſibly 
give you credit for the reſt, A verſatility of manner is as 

| M 6 ; neceſſary 
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neceſſary in ſocial life, as a verſatility of parts in political. 

This is no way blameable, if not uſed with an ill deſign. 
We muſt, hke the cameleon, then, put on the hue of 
the perſons we with to be well with; and it ſurely can 
never be blameable, to endeavour to gain the good-will 
or affection of any one, if, when obtained, we do not 
mean to abuſe it. 8 | a 
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| .. Rules for Converſation. _ 
1. JACK LIZARD was about fifteen when he was 
firſt entered in the univerſity, and being a youth of 
a great deal of fire, and a more than ordinary application 
to his ſtudies, it gave his converſa:1on a very particular 
turn. He had too much ſpirit to hold his tongue in com- 
pany ; but at the ſame time ſo. little acquaintance with 
the world, that he did not know how to talk like other 
people,, „ IE 0 | 
2. After a year and an half's ſtay at the univerſity, he 
came down among us to paſs away a month or two in the 
country. The firſt night aſter his arrival, as we were at 
ſupper, we were all of us very much 1mproved by Zact's 
table talk. He told us, upon the appearance of a dith 
of wild-fowl, that according to the opinion of ſome na- 
tural philoſophers, they might be lately come from the 
moon. . s if e 
3. Upon which the Spar4/er burſting out into a laugh, 
he inſulted her with ſeveral queſtions, relating to the 
. | bigneſs and diſtance of the moon and ſtars; and after 
every interrogatory would be winking upon me, and ,, 
ſmiling at his fiſter's ignorance. Fact gained his point; 
for the mother was pleaſed, and all the ſervants ſtared at 
the learning of their young maſter. Fack was ſo en - 
couraged at this ſucceſs, that for the firſt week he dealt 
wholly in paradoxes. It was a common jeſt with him 
ts pinch one of his ſiſter's lap-dogs, and afterwards prove 
| he could not feel it, | r 2p £3] FO WES 
5 7 HF 4. When 
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4. When the girls were ſorting a ſet of knots, he would 
demonftrate to them that all the ribbons were of the ſame 
colour; or rather, ſays Fack, of no colour at all. My 
Lady Lizard herſelf, though ſhe was not a little pleaſed 
with her ſon's improvements, was one day almoſt angry 
with him; for having accidentally burnt her fingers as ſhe 
was lighting her lamp for her tea-pot, in the midſt of her 
anpullth, Tack laid hold of the opportunity to inſtruct her 
that there was no ſuch thing as heat in fire. In ſhort, no 

day paſſed over our heads, in which ack did not imagine 
he made the whole family wiſer than they were before. 

5. That part of his converſation which gave me the 

- moſt pain, was what paſſed among thoſe country gentle- 
men that came to viſit us. On fuck occaſions Jack uſually A 
took upon him to be the mouth of the company; and 
thinking himſelf obliged to be very merry, would enter- 
tain us with a great many odd ſayings and abſurdities of 
their college cook. I found this fellow had made a very 
ſtrong impreſſion upon Facts imagination; which he | 
never conſidered was not the caſe of the reſt of the com- 
pany, till atter many repeated trials he found that his 
ſtories ſeldom made any body laugh but himſelf. : 

6. I all this while looked upon Fack as a young tree 
ſhooting out into bloſſoms before its time; the redundan- 
cy of which, though it was a little unſeaſonable, ſeemed 
to foretell an uncommon fruitfulneſs. = 

In order to wear out the vein of pedantry which 

through his converſation, I took him out with me one 
evening, and firſt of all infinuated to him this rule, which 
I had myſelf learned from a very great author, To think 
« with the wiſe, but talk with the vulgar.” Tac#3 
ſenſe ſoon made him reflect that he had expoſed himſelf 
to the laughter of the ignorant by a contrary behaviour; 
upon which he told me, that he would take care for the 
future to keep his notions to himſelf, and converſe in the 
common received ſentiments of mankind. 

7. He at the ſame time deſired me to give him any 
other rules of converſation, which I thought might be for 
his improvement. I told him I would think of it; and 
accordingly, as I have a particular affection for the young 

man, 
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man, I gave him the next morning the following rules in 
_ writing, which may, perhaps, have contributed to make 
him the agreeable man he now is. | 
8. The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with one 
another, or what we expreſs by the word converſation, has 
always been repreſented by moral writers, as one of the 
nobleſt privileges of reaſon, and which more particularly 
ſets mankind above the brute part of the creation. 
Though nothing ſo. much gains upon the affections as 
this extempore eloquence, which we have conſtantly oc- 
caſion for, and are obliged to practice every day, we very 
rarely meet with any who excel in it. 
9. The converſation. of moſt men is diſagreeable, not 
ſo much for want of wit and learning, as of good-breed- 
ing and diſcretion. _ r 
It is not in every man's power, perhaps, to have fine 
parts, ſay witty. things, or tell a ſtory agreeably; but 
every man may be polite if he pleaſes, at leaſt to a certain 
degree. Politeneſs has infinitely. more power to make us 
ee ſteemed, and our company ſought aſter, than the moſt 
extraordinary parts or attainments we can be maſter of. 
Theſe ſeldom fail to create envy, and envy bas always 
ſome ill - will in it. SE: | 
10. If you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gratify any 
particular vanity or paſſion of your own, but « Hom with 
a deſign either to divert or inform the company. A man 
Who only aims at one of theſe, is always eaſy in his diſ- 
courſe. He is never out of humour at being interrupted, 
becauſe he conſiders that thoſe who hear him are the beſt 
judges whether what he was ſaying could either divert or 
inform them. 97 N | | | 
A modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to gain the good will of 
. thoſe he converles with, becauſe nobody envies a man 
; v ho does not appear to be pleaſed with himſelff. 
II. We ſhould talk extremely little of ourſelves. In- 
4 deed what can we ſay? It would be as imprudent to diſ- 


6 | cover faults, as. ridiculous to count over our fancied 
virtues. Our'private and domeſtic affairs are no leſs im- 
proper to be introduced in converſation, What does it 


* 
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concern the company how many horſes you keep in your 
ſtables ?.or whether your fervant is moſt knave or fool? 
12. A man may equally affront the company he is in, 
by engrofling all the talk, or obſerving a contemptuous 
filence. | 

Conform yourſelf to the taſte, character, and preſent 
humours of the perſons you converſe with; not but a per- 
ſon muſt follow his talent in converſation. Do not force 
nature; no one ever did it with ſucceſs. | 

If you have not a talent for humour, or raillery, or ſtory- 
telling, never attempt them. | ; 

13. Contain yourlelf alſo within the bounds of ,what 
you know; and never talk upon things you are ignorant 
of, unleſs it be with a view to inform yourſelf. A perſon 
cannot fail in the obſervance of this rule, without mak- 
ing himſelf ridiculous ; and yet how often do we ſee it 
tranſgreſſed! Some, who on war or politics could talk 
very well, will be perpetually haranguing on works of 
genius, and the belles-lettres ; others who are capable of 
reaſoning, and would make a figure in grave diſcourſe, 
will yet conftantly aim at humour and pleaſantry, though 
with the worſt grace imaginable. Hence it is, that we 
ſee a man of merit ſometimes appear like a coxcomb, and 
hear a man of genius talk like a fool, F Wa 

4: Before you tell a ſtory, it may be generally not 
amiſs to draw a ſhort character, and give the company a 
true idea of the principal perſons concerned in it ; the 
beauty of moſt things conſiſting not ſo much in their be- 
ing ſaid or done, as in their being ſaid or done by ſuch 
a particular perſon, or on ſuch a particular occaſion, 

15. Notwithſtanding all the advantages of youth, few 
young people pleaſe in converſation ; the reaſon is, that 
want of experience makes them poſitive, and what they 
ſ:y, is rather with a deſign to pleaſe themſelves, than any 
one elſe. 

It is certain that age itſelf ſha!l make many things paſs 
well enough, which would have been laugh. d at in the 

mouth of one much younger. 
156. Nothing, however, is more inſupportable to men 
of ſenſe, than an empty formil man who ſpeaks in pro- 
| 88 verbs, 
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verbs, and decides all controverſies with a ſhort ſentence. 


nity may te 


This piece of ſtupidity is the more inſufferable, as it 
puts on the air of wiſdom. vu 79 735 „ 
Great talents for converſation requires to be accom- 
panied with great politeneſs. He who eclipſes others, 
owes them ou civilities; and whatever a miſtaken va- 
Il us, it 15 better to pleaſe in converſation, 

than to ſhine in it. ITO ee l 
17. A prudent man will avoid talking much of any 
particular ſcience, for which he is remarkably famous, 
here is not, methinks, an handſomer thing ſaid of Mr. 


 Convley in his whole life, than, that none but his in- 


timate friends ever diſcovered he was a great poet by his 
diſcourſe. Beſides the decency of this rule, it is certainly 


founded in good policy. A man who talks of any thing 


he is already famous. for, has little to get, but a great 


deal to loſe. | 


18. I might add, that he who is ſometimes ſilent on a 


| ſubject where every one is ſatisfied he would ſpeak well, 


will often be thought no leſs knowing in any other mat- 
ters, where, perhaps, he 1s wholly ignorant. * 
Women are frightened at the name of argument, and 


are ſooner convinced by an happy turn, or witty expreſ- 


ſion, than by demonſtration. | 
19. Whenever you commend, add your reaſons for ſo 


doing; it is this which diſtinguiſhes the approbation of 


a man of ſenſe, from the flattery of ſycophants, and admi- 


ration of fools. . | 
-*, Raillery is no longer agree 


able than while the whole 
company is pleaſed with it. I would leaſt of all be un- 
derſtood to except the perſon raillied. | 
20. Though good humour, ſenſe, and diſcretion can 
ſeldom fail to make a man agreeab'e, it may be no ill- 


policy ſometimes to prepare yourſelf in a particular man- 


ner for converſation, by looking a little farther than'your 
neighbours into whatever is become a reigning ſubject. 


II our armies are beſieging a 880 of importance abroad, 
or our Houſe of Commons de 
at home, you can hardly fail of nv. heard with plea- 
I 


ating a bill of conſequence 


f of the ſtrength, 


fare, if you have nicely informed you 


* 
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fituation, and hiſtory of the firſt, or of the reaſons for 
and againſt the latter. 
21. It will have the ſame effect if when any fingle per- 
ſon begins to make a noiſe in the world, you can learn 
ſome of the ſmalleſt accidents in his life or converſation, 
which, though they are too fine for the obſervation of the 
vulgar, give more ſatisfaction to men of ſenſe, (as they are 
the beſt openings to a real character) than the recital of 
his moſt glaring actions. I know but one ill conſequence 
to be feared from this method, namely, that coming full 


charged into company, you ſhould reſolve to unload, 


whether an handſome opportunity offers itſelf or no. 

22. The liberal arts, though they may poſſibly have 
leſs effect on our external mien and behaviour, make ſo 
deep an impreſſion on the mind, as is very apt to beud it 
wholly one way. þ 

The mathematician will take little leſs than demon- 
ſtration in the moſt common diſcourſe, and the ſchoolman 
is as great a friend to definitions: and ſyllogiſms. The 
phyſician and divine are often heard to dictate in private 
companies with the ſame authority which they exerciſe 
over their patients and diſciples ; while the lawyer is put- 
ting caſes, and raiſing matter for diſputation, out of every 
thing that occurs. | 

23. Though the aſking of queſtions may plead for it- 
| ſelf the ſpecious name of modeſty, and a deſire of in- 
formation, it afferds little pleaſure to the reſt of the com- 


pany, who are not trouble: with the ſame doubts ; be- 


fides which, he who aſks a queſtion would 'do well to con- 
ſider that he lies whelly at the mercy of another before he 
receives an anſwer, | 1 N 
24. Nothing is more ſilly than the pleaſure ſome peo- 
ple take in what they call ſpeaking their minds. A man 
of this make will ſay a rude thing for the mere pleaſure 
of ſaying it, when an oppoſite behaviour, full as in- 
fortune. . 
It is not impoſſible for a man to ſorm to himſelf 
as exquiſite a pleaſure in complying with the humour and 


ſentiments of others, as of bringing others over to his 


own; 


: 
4 
— CS | A 


nocent, might have preſerved his friend, or made his 
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own; ſince tis the certain ſign of a ſuperior genius, that 
can take and become whatever dreſs it pleaſes, + 
25. Avoid diſputes as much as poſſible, in order to ap- 


pear eaſy and well-bred in converfation. You may aflare 
- yourſelf that it requires more wit, as well as more good. 
humour, to improve than to contradict the notions of 


-- 


another ; but if you are at any time obliged to enter on an 


argument, give your reaſons with the utmoſt coolneſs 
and modeſty, two things which ſcarce ever fail of making 


an ĩmpreſſion on the hearers, Beſides, if you are neither 


dogmatical, nor ſhew either by your actions or words, 
that you are full of yourſelf, all will the more heartily re- 


;jñoice at your victory; nay, ſhould you be pinched-in your 


argument, you may make your retreat with a very good 


il _yw : you were never poſitive, and are now glad to be 


tter informed. | . 
26. This hath made ſome approve the Socratical way 


of reaſoning, where, while you ſcarce 'affirm any thing, 


you can hardly be caught in an abſurdity ;- and tho poſ- 
fbly you are endeavouring to bring over another to. your , 

opinion, which is firmly fixed, you ſeem only to defi 
information from him. 0 i 
27. In order to keep that temper, which is fo difficult, 


and yet ſo neceſſary to preſerve, you may pleaſe to con- 


ider, that nothing can be more unjuſt or ridiculous | 


* 


than to be angry with another becauſe he is not of your 
opinion. The intereſts, education, and means by which 


* * 
4 


men attain their knowledge, are ſo very different, that 
it is impoſſible they ſhould all think alike; and he has 
at leaſt as much reaſon to be angry with you, as you with 


ö him. ot 


28. Sometimes to keep yourſelf cool, it may be of 


ſervice to aſk yourſelf fairly, what might have been your 


opinion, had you all the biaſſes of education and intereſt 


your adverſary may poſſibly have? But if you contend for 


the honour of victory alone, you may lay down this as an 


infallible maxim, That yoa cannot make a more falſe 


- ep, or give your: antagoniſts a greater advantage over 


"IS 


vou, than by falling into a paſſion, * 


29. When 


« - 
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29. When an argument is over, how many weighty 
reaſons does a man recolle&, which his heat and violence 
made him utterly forget? | 

It is yet more abſurd to be angry with a man, be- 
cauſe he does not apprehend the force of your reaſons, 
or give weak cnes of his own. If you argue for re- 
putation, this makes. your victory the eaſier ; he is cer- 
tainly in all reſpects an object of your pity, rather than 
anger; and if he cannot comprehend what you do, you 
ought to thank nature for her favours, who has given yon 


ſo much the clearer underſtanding. 


30. You may pleaſe to add this conſideration, That 
among your equals no one values your anger, which 


only preys upon its maſter ; and perhaps you may find 
it not very conſiſtent either, with prudence or your eaſe, 


is, puniſh yourſelf whenever you meet with a fool or a 
ave. ; | | 
31. Laſtly, if you propoſe to yourſelf. the true end of 
argument, which is information, it may be a ſeaſonable 
check to your paſſion ; for if you ſearch purely after truth, 
it will be almoſt indifferent to you where you find it. I 
cannot in this place omit anobſervation which I haveoften 


made, namely, that nothing procures a man more eſteem 


and leſs envy from the whole company, than if he chooſes 
the part of moderator, without engaging directly on ei- 
ther ſide in a diſpute. | | i 
32. This gives him the character of impartial, fur- 
niſhes him an opportunity of ſifting things to the bottom, 
ſhewing his judgment, and of ſometimes making hand- 
ſome compliments to each of the contending parties. 
When you have gained a victory, do not. puſh it too 
far; it is ſufficient to let the company and your adverſary 
ſee it is in your power, but that you are too generous to 
make uſe of it. | $7 bw | 
33. I ſhall only add, that beſides what I have here 
ſaid, there is ſomething which can never be learnt but in 
the company of the polite. The virtues of men are 
catching as well as their vices, and your own obſervations 
added to theſe, will ſoon diſcover what it is that com- 


- 
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mands attention in one man, and makes* you tired and 
diſpleaſed with the diſcourſe of another. 


Further- Remarks taken from Lord C befterfield's 
Letters to his So. e 


Hase now given you full and ſufficient in- 
| ſtructions for making you well-received in the 
beſt of companies; nothing remains but that I lay before 
* ſome few rules for our conduct in ſuch company, 
any things on this ſubjeR.I have mentioned before; 
but ſome few matters remain to be mentioned now. 
Talk, then, frequently, but not long together, leſt 
you tire the perſons you are ſpeaking to; for few perſons tal 
talk ſo well upon a ſubject, as to keep up the attention 
of their hearers for any length of time. ' Wc 
38. Avoid telling ſtories in company, unleſs they are WI 
very ſhort indeed, and very applicable to the ſubje& you * 
are upon; in this caſe relate them in as few words ay * 
| pollible, without the leaſt digreſſion, and with ſome apo- 
ogy: as that you hate the telling of ftories, but the 
ſhortneſs of it induced you. And, if your ſtory has any 
Wit in it, be particularly careful not to laugh at it your- 
- ſelf. Nothing is more tireſome and diſagreeable than a 
long tedious narrative; it betrays a goffiping diſpoſition, 
and great want of imagination; and nothing is more 
ridiculous than to expreſs an approbation of your own 
ſtory, by a laugh. 1 
36. In relating any thing, keep clear of repetitions, 
or very hackneyed expreſſions, ſuch as, ſays he, or /ay: 
ſhe. Some people will uſe theſe ſo often, as to take off 


the hearers attention from the ſtory ; as, in an organ out 4 

of tune, one pipe ſhall perhaps ſound the whole time we os 
are playing, and confuſe. the piece, ſo as not to be WW... 
* underſtood. - | k } 


37. Digreſſions, likewiſe, ſhould be guarded againſt. 

A ſtory is always more agreeable without them. Of this 
© kind are, „be gentleman I am telling you of, is the fon of 

' Str Nhoma. . ah lives in Harley-ftreet 3 you 2 
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kuev him — his brother had a horſe that auon the fruceß ſtales at 
the laſt Nexumarſtet meeting Zounds if you don't know him, 
you know nothing.” Or, He avas an upright tall old gen- 
tleman, who wore his own long hair; don't you recollect 
bin?” — All this is unneceſſary; is very tireſome and pro- 
voking, and would be an excuſe for a man's behaviour, 
if he was to leave us in the midſt of our narrative. 

38. Some people have a trick of holding the perſons _ 
they are ſpeaking to by the button, or the hand, in 
order to be heard out; conſcious, I ſuppoſe, that their 
tale is tireſome. Pray, never do this; if the perſon you 
ſpeak to 15 not as willing to hear yaa ſtory, as you are to 
tell it, you had much better break off in the middle : for 
if you tire them once they will be afraid to liften to you 
a ſecond time, | : 

39. Others have a way of punching the perſon they are 
talking to, in the fide, and at the end of every ſen- 
tence, aſking him ſome ſuch queſtions as the following: 
Wasn't Lright in that?“ “ You know, I told you ſo ?— 
What's your opinion?“ and the like; or perhaps, they 
will be thruſting him, or jogging him with their elbow, 
For mercy's ſake, never give way to this: it will make 
four company dreaded. THe =p | 

40. Long talkers are frequently apt to fingle out ſome 
untortunate man preſent; generally the moſt ſilent one 
of the company, or probably him who fits next them. 
To this man, in a kind of half-whiſper, will they run on, 
for half an hour together. Nothing can be more ill- bred. 
but, if one of theſe unmerciful talkers ſhould attack 
zou, if you wiſh to oblige him, I would recommend 
tie hearing with patience : ſeem to do ſo at leaſt, for 
ou could not hurt him more than to leave him in 
de middle of his ſtory, or diſcover any impatience in _ 
ite courſe of it. Mat 7 
41. Inceſſant talkers are very diſagreeable companions. 
thing can be more rude than to engroſs the conver- 
«on to yourſelf, or to take the words, as it were, 
uu of another man's mouth. Every man in company 
3s an equal claim to bear his part in the converſation, 
ad to deprive him of it, is not only unjuſt, but a tacit 

* — ion 
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declaration that he cannot ſpeak ſo well upon the ſubject 
as yourſelf; you will therefore take it up. And, what 
can be more rude? I would as ſoon forgive a man that 
ſhould ſtop my mouth when I was gaping, as take my 
words from me while I was ſpeaking” them. Now, if 
this be unpardonable, it cannot be leſs ſo 


42. To help out or foreſtall the flow ſpeaker, as if 


ou alone were rich in expreſſions and he were poor, 
ou may take it for granted, every one is vain enough to 
think he can talk well, though he may modeſtly deny it ; 
helping a perſon out therefore in his expreſſions, is a 
correction that will ſtamp the corrector with impudence 
and ill manners. 4 | 5 
J. Thoſe who contradict others upon all occaſions, 
and make every aſſertion a matter of diſpute, betray by 


' this behaviour an unacquaintance with good- breeding. 


He therefore who wiſhes to appear amiable, with thoſe he 
converſes with, will be [cautious of ſuch expreſſions as 
theſe, That can't be true, fir.” The affair is ,as 
I ſay.” That muſt be falſe, fir.” If what you ſay 
is trye, &c.“ You may as well tell a man he lies 
at once, as thus indirectly impeach his veracity. It is 
equally as rude to be proving every trifling aſſertion with 
a a bet or a wager. * Pl bet you fifty of it, and fo on.“ 
Make it then a' conſtant rule, in matters of no great im- 
portance, complaiſantly to ſubmit” your opinion to that 
of others; for a victory of this kind often coſts a man 
the eg of: .... N 5 

44. Giving advice unaſked is another piece of rude- 
neſs ; it is, in effect, declaring ourſelves wiſer than thoſe 
to whom we give it; reproaching them with 1gnorance 
and inexperience. It is a freedom that ought not to be 
taken with any common acquaintance, and yet there are 
thoſe who will be offended, if their advice is not taken. 
« Such-a-one,” ſay they, is above being adviſed,” 
« He ſcorns to liſten to my advice ;” as if it were not 
a mark of greater arrogance to expect every one to ſub- 
mit to their opinion than for a man ſometimes to follow 
his own. _ Ser 1 Ae 

n Ps 45. There 
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45. There is nothing ſo unpardonably rude, as a 


ſeeming inattention to the perſon who is ſpeaking to you; 
though you may meet with it in others, by all means, 
avoid it yourſelf, Some ill-bred people, while others are 


ſpeaking to them, will, inſtead of looking at or attend- . + 


ing to them, perhaps fix their eyes on the cieling, or 
ſome picture in the room, look out of the window, play 
with a dog, their watch chain, or their cane, or probably 


pick their nails or their noſes. Nothing betrays a more 
trifling mind than this; nor can any thing be a greater 
affront to the perſon ſpeaking ; ĩt being a tacit declaration, 


that what he is ſaying is not worth your attention. Con- 
fider with — how you would like ſuch treatment, 
and, I am perſuaded, you will never ſhew it to others. 

46. Surlineſs or moroſeneſs is incompatible alſo with 


politeneſs. Such as, ſhould any one ſay “ he was deſired 
« to preſent Mr. Such-a-one's reſpects to you,” to re- 


ply, “ What the devil have Ito do with his reſpects ? 


„did,“ to anſwer, if he wiſhes to know, let him come 
« and feel my pulſe, and the like. A good deal of this 


always offenſive. A man of this ſtamp will occaſionally 


- eſpiſed. 


: " 


t 47. I ſhould ſuppoſe it unneceſſary to adviſe you to 
n Adapt your converſation to the company you are in. Vou 
* Would not ſurely ſtart the ſame ſubject, and diſcourſe f 


Ii in the ſame manner, with the old and with the young, 


ſs With an officer, a clergyman, a philoſopher, and a + 


Foman ?, no; your good ſenſe will undoubtedly teach you 


rifle with the triflers. 


-n.. $48. There are certain expreſſions which are exceedingly ' 
4,” Wide, and yet there are people of liberal education that 
not Nemetimes uſe them; as you don't underſtand me, fir.” ? 


It is not ſo,” „ You miſtake.” © You know nothing 


I do not expreſs myſelf ſo as to be underſtood.” «© Let 
us conſider it again, whether we take it right or not.” 
: It 


i 


« My Lud enquired-after you lately, and aſced how you 


often is affected; but whether affected or natural, it is 


be laughed at as an oddity; but in the end, will be F 


o be ſerious with the ſerious, gay with the gay, and to 


of the matter, &c.“ Is it not better to ſay ? I believe © 


people, which I would have you avoid. When their 


- 6 as it might 
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It is much more polite and amiable to make ſome excuſe 
for another, even in caſes where he might juſtly be 
blamed, and to repreſent the miſtake as common to both, 
rather than charge him with inſenſibility or incom- 


prehenſion. | 
49. If any one ſhould have promiſed you any thing 


and not have fulfilled that promiſe, it would be very un- 
8 ns tell 8 — e 7 word ; or if the 

ame perſon ve inted you, upon any oc- 
caſion, would it not be 3 ſay, e wes probably 
«« ſo much engaged, that you forgot my affair,” or per- 
« haps it flipped your memory ;* rather than, you 
« thought no more about it,“ or © you pay very little re- 


. «© pard to your word.” For, expreſſions of this kind 


leave a ſting behind them. They are a kind of pro- 


_ vocation and affront, and very often bring on laſting 


quarrels. ',- oo | 
50: Be careful not to appear dark and myſterious, left 
you ſhould be thought ſuſpicious; than which there can- 


not be a more unamiable character. If boy appear myſ. 
y 


terious and reſerved, others will be truly ſo with yon; 


and in this caſe; there is an end to improvement, for you 


will gather no information. Be reſerved, but never 
ſeem ſo. . I ae £16: } als T9 4 
51. There is a fault extremely common with ſome 
opinion is aſłed upon any ſubject, they will give it wil 
ſo apparent a diffidence and timidity, that one cannot, 
without the utmoſt pain, liſten to them; eſpecially if they 
are known to be men of univerſal knowledge. Your 
4 Jordſhip will pardon me,” ſays one of this ſtamp, it 
« I ſhould U able to ſpeak to the caſe in hand, ſo well 
wiſhed.” I'll venture to ſpeak of this 
«« matter, to the beſt of my poor abilities and dullneſs of 
c apprehenſion.” —*< I fear I ſhall expoſe myſelf, but in 
e obedience. to your lordſhip's commands” and while 


they are making theſe apologies, they interrupt the bu- 


ſineſs and tire the company. 
14 | wg Q 52, Always 


Free oC 
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52. Always look people in the face, when you ſpeak to 
them, otherwiſe you wall be thought conſcious of ſome 
guilt; beſides you loſe the opportunity of reading their 


countenances; from which you will much better learn the 


impreſſion your diſcourſe makes upon them, than you can 
poſſibly do from their words ; for words are at the will 
of every one, but the countenance is frequently involun- 


53. If in ſpeaking to a perſon, you are not heard, and 
ſhould be deſired to repeat what you ſaid, do not raiſe your 
voice 1n the repetition, leſt you ſhould be thought angry, 
on being obliged to repeat what you had ſaid before; it 
was probably owing to the hearer's inattention. 

4. One word only, as to ſwearing. Thoſe who 
addi themſelves to it, and interlard their diſcourſe with 
oaths, can never be conſidered as gentlemen ; they are 
generallx people of low education, and are unwelcome in 
what is called good company. It is a vice that has no 
temptation to - but is, in every reſpect, as vulgar as 
It is wicked. | ; 

55. Never accuſtom yourſelf to ſcandal, nor liſten to it; 
for thongh it may gratify the malevolence of ſome people; 
Nine times out of ten, it is attended with great diſadvan- 
tages. The very perſon you tell it to will, on reflection, 
entertain a mean opinion of you, and it, will often bring 
you into a very diſagreeable ſituation. And as there wou 

be no evil ſpeakers, if there were no evil hearers; it is in 
Acandal as in robbery ; the receiver is as bad as the thief, 
Beſides, it will lead people to ſhun your company, ſup- 
poſing that you will ſpeak ill of them to the next ac- 
quaintance you meet, 8 

56. Carefully avoid talking either of your own or 
other people's domeſtic concerns. By doing the one, you 
will be thought vain; by entering into the other, you will 

be conſidered as officious. Talking of yourſelf is an im- 
pertinence to the company; your affairs are nothing to 
them; beſides they cannot be kept too ſecret. And as to 
the affairs of others, what are they to you? In talking 
of matters that no way concern you, you are liable to 


commit blunders, and ſhould you touch any one in a ſore 
| N ' 


part, 
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give offence, This conſideration will naturally lead 
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part, you may poſſibly loſe his eſteem. _ Let your conver- 
fation then in mixed companies always be general. 

57. Jokes, bon-mets, or the little lodfantwies of one 
company, will not often bear to be told in another; 
they are frequently local, and take their riſe from certain 
circumſtances ; a ſecond company may not be acquainted 
with theſe circumſtances, and of courſe your ſtory may 
not be underſtood, or want explaining ; and if after you 
have prefaced it with, © I will tell you a good thing,“ 
the ſting ſhould not be immediately perceived, you will 
appear exceedingly ridiculous, and wiſh you had not told 
it. Never then repeat in one place, what you hear in 
another | 

58. In moſt debates, take up the fayourable fide of 
the queſtion ; however, let me caution you againſt being 
clamorous, that is, never maintain an argument with 


heat, though you know yourſelf right; but offer your ſen- 
timents modeftly and coolly, and if this does not prevail, 
give it up, and try to change the ſubject by ſaying ſome- 


thing to this effect; I find we ſhall hardly convince one 


another, neither is there any neceſſity to attempt it; 


* ſo let us talk of ſomething elſe.” 
59. Not that I would have you give up your opinion 


always; no, aſſert your own ſentiments, and oppoſe thoſe 
of others when wrong, but let your manner and voice be 


gentle and engaging, and yet no ways affected, If you 
contradict, do it with, I may be <vrong, bu. won't be 
poſitive, but I really think—1 ſhould rather juppo/e—if I may 

u- 


be permitted to ſay — and cloſe your diſpute with 


mour, to ſhew you are neither diſpleaſed yourſelf, nor 


meant to diſpleaſe the perſon you diſpute with. 


60. Acquaint yourſelf with the character and ſitua- 


tions of the company you 5 into, before you give a looſe 


to your tongue; for ſhould you enlarge on ſome virtue, 


which any one preſent may notoriouſly want; or ſhould 
you condemn ſome vice, which any of the com may 


particularly addicted to, they will be apt to think your 
reflections pointed and perſonal, and you will be ſure to 


you, 
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you, not to ſuppoſe things ſaid in general, to be levelled 
at you. dh | | 

61. Low-bred people, when they happen occaſionally 
to be in good company, imagine themſelves to be the ſub- 
je& of every ſeparate converſation. If any part of the 
company whiſpers, it is about them; if they laugh, it 1s 
at them; and if any thing is ſaid which they do not com- 
prehend, they immediately ſuppoſe it is meant of them. 
This, miſtake is admirably ridiculed in one of our cele- 
brated comedies. *# I am ſure, ſays. Scrub, they were 
talking of me, for they laughed conſumedly.” | 
62. Now, a well-bred perſon never thinks himſelf 
diſeſteemed by the company, or laughed at, unleſs their 
reſlections are ſo grofs, that he cannot be ſuppoſed to 
miſtake them, and his honour obliges him to reſent it an 
a proper manner; however, be aſſured, gentlemen never 
laugh at or ridicule one another, unleſs they are in yoke, | 
or on a footing of the greateſt intimacy. If ſuch a thing 
ſbould happen once in an age, from ſome pert coxcomb, 
or ſome flippant woman, it is better not to ſeem to know 
it, than make the leaſt reply. | 
63. It is a piece of politeneſs not to interrupt a perſon © 
in a ſtory, whether you have heard it before or not. 
| Nay, if a well-bred man is aſked whether he has heard 
it, he will anſwer no, and let the perſon go on, though | 
de knows it already. Some are fond of telling a ſtory, 

becauſe they think they tell it well, others pride them- - | 
ſelves in being the firſt teller of it, and others are pleaſed | 
at being thought entruſted with it. Now, all theſe per- 
ſons you would diſappoint by anſwering yes: and, as 
I have told you before, as the greateſt proof of politeneſs 
is to make every body happy about you, I would never 
deprive a perſon of any ſecret ſatisfaction of this ſort, when 
I could . uh him by a minute's attention. 

64. Be not aſhamed of aſking queſtions, if ſuch | 
queſtions lead to information; always accompany them 
with ſome excuſe, and you never will be reckoned. im- 

rtinent. But, abrupt queſtions, without ſome apology, 
© all means avoid, as they imply deſign. There is 
a way of fiſhing for W if done judiciouſly, | 
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will ' anſwer every purpoſe, ſuch as taking things you 
wh to . for granted; this will perhaps lead ſome 
officious perſon to ſet you right. So again, by ſaying, you 
have heard ſo and fo, and Same thaniog: 66 Fhow 
more than you do, you will often at information, 
which you would loſe by direct queſtions, as theſe would 
put people upon their guard, and frequently defeat the 
very end you aim at. | ee 

65. Make it a rule never to reflect on any body of peo- 
ple, for by chis means you will create a number of ene- 
mies. There are and bad of all profeſſions, law - 
pers, ſoldiers, parſons or citizens. They are all men, 
ſubject to the ſame paſſions, differing only in their man- 
ner, according to the way they have been bred up in. 
| For this reaſon, it is unjuſt as well as indiſcreet to attack 
| . them as a corps collectively. Many a young man has 
thought himſelf extremely clever in abuſing the clergy. 
What are the clergy more than other men? Can you ſup- 
; poſe a black pown can make any alteration in his nature? 
ie, fie; think ſeriouſly, and I am convinced you will 
never do it, e e ; | 
' 66. But above all, let no example, no faſhion, no witti- 
eiſm, no fooliſh defire of ariſing above what knaves call 
prejudices, tempt you to excuſe, extenuate or ridicule the 
breach of morality, but upon every occaſion-ſhew 
the greateſt abhorrence of ſuch proceedings, and hold 
virtue and religion in the higheſt veneratron. 
+ Tt is a great piece of ill-manners to interrupt any one 
while ſpeak ing, by ſpeaking yourſelf, or calling off the 
attention of the company to any foreign matter. But this 

every child knows. he of rt bn | 
67. The laſt thing I ſhall mention is that of concealing 
your learning, except on particular occaſions. Reſerve 
this for learned men, and let them rather extort it from 


— — 
— — 


you, than you be tco willing to difplay it. Hence you 
will be thought modeſt, and to have more knowledge than 
you really have. Never ſeem wife or more learned than 
the company you are in. He who affects to ſhew his 
learning will be frequently queſtioned; and if found ſu- 
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perficial, will be ſneered at; if otherwiſe, he will be 
deemed a pedant. Real merit will always ſhew itſelf, and 


nothing can leſſen it in the opinion of che world, but a 


man's exhibiting it himſelf. : 
For God's ſake, revolve all theſe things ſeriouſly in 
your mind, before you go abroad into life. Recolle& the 


obſervations you have yourſelf occaſionally made upon 


men and things, compare them with my inſtructions, and 
act wiſely and conſequentially, as they ſhall teach you, 


The Viſion of Mirza, exhibiting a' Pifture of 
1. „„ 12 
lsrscraronx, No. 199. 

N. the fifth day of the moon, which, according to 

O the cuſtom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, 


after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up my morning 
devotions, 1 aſcended the high hills of Bagdat, in order 


to paſs the reſt of the day in meditation and prayer, As I 
was here airing myſelf on the tops of the mountains, 1 


fell into a profound contemplation on the vanity of hu- 


man life ; and paſſing from one thought to another, Surely, 


ſaid I, man is but a ſhadow, and life a dream. 
2. Whilſt T was thus muſing, I caſt my eyes towards the 
ſummit of a rock that was not far from me, where I diſ- 


covered one in the habit of a ſhepherd, with a little mu- 


fical inſtrument in his hand. As I looked upon him he 


applied it to his lips, and began to play upon it. The 
found of it was exceeding ſweet, and wrought into a va- . 


riety of tunes that were inexpreſſibly melodious, and al- 
together different from any thing I had ever heard: they 
put me in mind of thofe heavenly airs that are played to 
the departed ſouls of good men upon their firſt arrival in 
Paradiſe, to wear out the impreſſions of the laſt agonies, 
and qualify them for the pleaſures of that 


7 


My heart melted away in ſecret raptures. | 
by N 3 5”. 7"... 4; had 


happy Place. 
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3 I had been often told that the rock begre me was 
the haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had been enter- 
tained with that muſic, who had paſſed by it, but never 
heard that the muſician had before made himſelf viſible. 
When he had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe tranſporting 
airs which he played, to taſte the pleaſures of his conver- 
ſation, as I looked upon him like one aftoniſhed, he beck- 
oned to me, and by the waving of his hand directed me to 
approach the place where he far. las >bas el 
4. I drew near with that reverence which is due to a 
I .  ſaperior nature; and as my heart was entirely ſubdued by. 
the captivating ſtrains T had heard, I fell down at his feet 
and wept. The genius ſmiled upon me with a look of 
compaſſion and affability that familiarized him to my ima- 
gination, and at once diſpelled all the. fears and appre- 
enſions with which 1 approached him. He lifted me 
from the ground, and taking me by the hand, Mirza, ſaid. 
he, I have heard thee in thy ſoliloquies: follow me. 
8g. He then led me to the higheſt pinnacle of the rock, 
and placing me on the top of it, caſt thy eyes eaſtward, 
ſaid he, = tell me what thou ſeeft. | I ſee, ſaid J, a huge 
valley, and a prodigious ude of water rolling through it. 
The valley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is the vale of miſery, 
and the. tide of water that thou ſeeſt is part of the great 
tide of eternity. abs ed 
6. What is the reaſon, ſaid I, that the tide I ſee riſes 
out of a thick miſt at one end, and again loſes itſelf in a 
thick miſt at the hes : . as ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that 
ortion of eternity which is called time, meafured out 
JE ſan, and — from the — 4 — of — world -4 
its conſummation, - Examine now, faid he, this ſea that 
is bounded with darkneſs at both ends, and tell me what 
thou diſcovereſt in it. I ſee a bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding in 
the midſt of the tide. The 8 thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, 15 
human life; conſider it attentivelyx. on 
7. Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found that it 
conſiſted of threeſcore and ten entire arches, with ſeveral 
broken arches, which, added to thoſe that were entire, 
made up the number about an hundred. As I was count- 
10g e eee eee ene ee 
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ed at firſt of a thouſand arches; but that a great flood 
fwept away the reſt, and left the bridge in the ruinous con- 
dition I now beheld it: but tell me further, ſaid he, what 


thou diſcovereſt on it. I ſee multitudes of people paſſing 
over it, ſaid I, anda black cloud hanging on each end of 


8. As I looked more attentively, I ſaw ſeveral of the 
engers dropping through the badge, into the great 
mw — flowed underneath it; and upon further exa- 
mination, perceived there were innumerable trap-doors 


that lay eonczaled in the bridge, which the paſſengers no 


ſooner trod upon, but they fell through them into the tide, 
and immediately diſappeared. Theſe hidden pit falls 
were ſet very thick at * entrance of the bridge, ſo that 
throngs of people no ſooner broke through the cloud, but 
many of them fell into them. They grew thinner, to- 
wards the middle, but multiplied and lay cloſer together 
towards the end of the arche&that were entire; 

9. There were indeed ſome perſons, but their number 
was very ſmall, that continued a kind of hobbling march 
on the broken arches, but fell through one after another, 
being quite tired and ſpent with ſo long a walk. 

10. I paſſed ſome time in the contemplation of this won- 
derful ſtructure, and the great variety of objects which jt. 
preſented. My heart was. filled with a deep melancholy 
to ſee ſeveral dropping unexpectedly in the midſt of mirth 
and jollity, and catching at every thing that ſtood by them 
to ſave themſelves, - Some were looking up towards the 
heayens in a thoughtful poſture, and in the midſt of a ſpe- 
eulation ſtumbled and fell out of fight. Multitudes were 
very buſy in the purſuit of bubbles that glittered in their 
eyes and danced before them; but often when they thought 


themſelves wit hin the reach of them, their footing failed, 


and down they ſunk. 

. 11. In this con{uſion-of objects, I obſerved” ſome: with 
ſcimitars in their hands, and others with urinals, who ran 
to and fro upon the bridge, thruſting ſeveral: perſons on 
trap-doors which did not ſeem to lie in their way, and 
which they might have eſcaped had they not been thus 
forced upon them: n , 
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1212. The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this melan- 
choly proſpect, told he? had dwelt long enough upon it : 
take thine eyes off the bridge, ſays he, and tell me if 
thou ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not comprehend. Upon 
looking up, what mean, ſaid I, thoſe great flights of 
birds that are perpetually hovering about the bridge, and 
ſettling upon it from time to time? I ſee vultures, harpies, 
ravens, cormorants, and among many other feathered 
creatures ſeveral little winged boys, that perch in great 
numbers upon the middle arches. Theſe, ſaid the genius, 
dare envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, deſpair, love, with the 
like cares and paſſions that infeſt human life. 

: 13. I here fetched a deep figh : Alas, ſaid I, man was 
made in vain ! how is he given away to _ and mor- 
tality ! tortured in life, and ſwallowed up in death! The 
genius being moved with compaſſion towards me, bid me 
quit ſo uncomfortable a proſpect. Lock no more, faid 
he, on man in the firſt tage of his exiſtence, in his ſet- 
ting out for eternity; but caft thine eye on that thick miſt 
into which the tide bears the ſeveral generations of mor- 
tals that fall into it. AS. 
14. I directed my fight as I was ordered, and (whether 
or no the good genius itrengthened it with any ſupernatu- 
ral force, or diſſipated part of the miſt that was before too 
thick for the eye to penetrate) I ſaw the valley opening at 
the farther end, and ſpreading forth into an immenſe 
ceean, that had a huge rock of adamant running through 
the midit of it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The 
clouds ſtill reſted on one half of it, inſomuch that I could 
diſcover nothing in it; but the other appeared to me a val 
ocean planted with innumerable iſlands, that were covered 
- with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thouſand 
little ſhining ſeas that ran among them. | 

15. I could ſee perſons dreſſed in glorious habits wiel 
garlands upon their heads, ng among the trees, lying 
down by the ſides of fountains, or reſting on beds of flow- 
ers: and could hear a confuſed harmony of finging birds, 
falling waters, human voices, and mukcal inftroments. 
Gladneſs grew in me at the diſcovery of ſo delightful 2 
| ſcene, I wiſhed for the wings of an eagle, that wig 
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fly away to thoſe happy ſeats; but the genius told me, 
there was no paſſage to them, except through the gates of 
death that I ſaw opening every moment upon the bridge. 

16. The iſlands, ſaid he, that lie fo freſh and green 
before thee, and with which the whole face of the ocean 
appears ſpotted as far as thou canſt ſee, are more in num- 
ber than the ſand on the ſea ſhore ; there are myriads of 
iſlands behind thoſe which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching 
further than thine eye, or even thine imagination can ex, 
tend itſelf, Theſe are the manſions of good men after 
death, who, according to the degree and kinds of virtue in 
which they excelled, are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral 
iſlands, which abound with pleaſures of A ent kinds 
and degrees, ſuitable xo the reliſh:s and perfections of 
thoſe who are ſettled/in them; every iſland is a paradiſe 
accommodated to its reſpective inhabitants. 

17. Are not theſe, O Mirza, habitations worth con- 
tending for? Does life appear miſerable, that gives thee 
opportunities of earning ſuch a reward? Is death to be 
feared that will convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence ? 
Think not man was made in vain, who has ſuch an eter- 
nity reſerved for him. I gazed with inexpreſſible plea- 
ſure on theſe happy iſlands. At length, ſaid I, ſhew me 
now, I befeech thee, the ſecrets that lie hid under thoſe 
dark clouds, which cover the ocean on the other ſide of 
the rock of adamant. | 

18. The genius making me no anſwer, I turned about 
to addreſs myſelf to im a ſecond time, but I found that 
he had left me; I then tuf ned again to the viſion which 
had been ſo long contemylating : but inſtead of the rol- 
ling tide, the arche dane and the happy iſlands, I ſaw 
nothing but the long Hoſſow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, 
meep and camels grazing upon the ſides of it. 
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Riches not productive of Happineſs ; the SLory of 
 Ortoprul of Bajra. 


. (Iprse, No, gg. 
*. A S Ortogrul of Baſra was one day wandering along 
the ſtreets of Bagdat, muſing on the varieties of 
merchandize which the ſhops offered to his view, and ob- 
ſerving the different occupations which buſied the multi- 
tudes on every fide, he was awakened from the tranquil- 
Iiry of meditation by a croud that obſtructed his paſſage. 
He zaiſed his eyes, and ſaw the chief Viſier, who, having 
returned from the Divan, was entering his palace. 

2. Ortogrul mingled with the attendants. and being 
ſuppoſed to have ſome prtition ſer the Viſter, was per 
mitted to enter. He ſurveyed the ſpaciouſneſs of the 
apartments, admired the walls hung with golden tapeſtry, 
and the floors covered with ſilken carpets, and deſpiſed the 

ſimple neatneſs of his own little hab? tation. | 
3. Surely, ſaid he to himſelf, this palace is the ſeat of 
happineſs, where pleaſure ſucceeds to pleaſure, and dib 
content and ſorrow can have no admiſſion, Whatever ra 
ture has provided for tbe delight of ſenſe, is here ſpread 
Forth to be enjoyed. What can mortals hope or 1magire 


which the maſter of this palace has not obtained? 'Ti , 
diſhes of luxury cover his table, the voice of harmony lull 
him in his bowers ; he breathes the fragrance of tis 
groves of Java, and ſleeps upon the down of the cygnes f :. 
of Ganges. He ſpeaks and his mandate is obeyed; E 4 
wiſkes, and his wiſh is gratifſed! all whom he tees obe +, 
him, and all whom he hears flatter him. . ft 
4. Ho different, Ortogrul, is thy condition, who 80 


doomed to the perpetual torments of unſatisfied deſire, and 

who haſt no amuſement in =y power that can withhok 
thee from thy own reflections! They tell thee that thi 
art wiſe, but what does wiſdom avail with poverty ? No 
will flatter the poor, and the wiſe have very little pom 
of flattering themſelves, That man is furely the me 
wretched of the ſons of wretchednefs . who lives with! 
own faults and follies always before him, and who 
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none to reconcile him to himſelf by praiſe and veneration. 
] have long ſought content and have not found it; I will 
from this moment endeavour to-be rich. 

F. Full of his new reſolution, he ſhut himſelf in his 
chamber for fix months, to deliberate how he ſhould grow 
rich; he ſometimes propoſed to offer himſelf as a coun- _ 

| ſellor to one of the kings of India, and ſometimes reſolved 
b to dig for diamonds in the mines of Golconda. One day, 
þ after ſome hours paid in violent fluctuation of opinion, 
5 ſleep inſenſibly ſeized him in his chair; he dreamed that 
he was ranging a deſart country in ſearch of ſome one that 
a might teach him to grow rich; and as he ſtood on the top 
of a hill ſhaded with cypreſs, in doubt whither to direct his 
ſteps, his father appeared on a ſudden ſtanding before him. 

6. Ortogrul, ſaid the old man, 1 know thy perplexity; 
liſten to thy father ; turn thine eye on the oppoſite moun- 
tain, Ortorgrul looked, and ſaw a torrent tumblin 
down the rocks, roaring with the noiſe of thunder, — 
ſcattering its foam on the impending woods. Now, ſaid 

| his father, behold the valley that lies between the hills. 

of 7. Ortogrul looked and eſpied a little well, out of which 
dir iſſued a ſmall rivulet. Tell me now, faid his father, doſſ 
na. thou wiſh for ſudden affluence, that may pour upon thee 
cal WY like the mountain torrent, or for a flow and gradual en- 
zue creaſe, reſembling the rill gliding from the well? Let me 
Ii be quickly rich, ſaid Ortogrul ; let the golden ſtream be 
WY quick and violent. | a | 
' Us 8. Look round thee, faid his father, once again. Or- 
rnets togrul looked, and perceived the channel of the torrent 
vr dry F duſty ; but following the rivulet from the well, he 

traced it to a wide lake, which the ſupply, flow and con- 
itant, kept always full. He waked, and determined to 
grow rich by filent profit and perſevering induſtry. 

9. Having fold his patrimony, he engaged in merchan- 
dize, and in twenty years purchaſed lands on which he 
raiſed a houſe, equal in ſumptuouſnels to that of the Vi- 
tier, to which he invited all the miniſters of pleaſure, ex- 
pecting te enjoy all the felicity which he had imagined 
riches able to afford. Leiſure ſoon made him weary of 
himſelf, and he longed to be perſuaded that he was great 
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and happy, He was courteous and liberal ; he gave all 

96s dypovended him hopes of pleaſing him, "and all who 
pleaſe him hopes of being rewarded. __ 

of praiſe was tried, and every — of adulatory ſicti 


was exhauſted. 


10. Ortogrul heard his lazterers without deligh 
cauſe he found himſelf unable to believe them. bs 0 


' heart told him its frailties, his own underflanding re- 
| proached him with his faults. How long, ſaid he, with a 


deep figh, have I been labouring in vain to amaſs wealth 
which at laſt is uſeleſs! Let no man hereafter waſh to be 


eye Be 6b Reed. 
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